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CHAPTER. I. 
THE COQUETTE’S COUNSEL. 


Two maidens, in the bloom of youth, were in 
afront chamber of a large and splendid man- 
sion on Madison avenue, late one afternoon in 
December, 186—. , : 

One was reclining on a sofa covered with 
amber-colored silk, looking at some papers lying 
on a table before her. Herform was exquisitely 
symmetrical, and rounded into slight embon- 
point; her features were piquant and pretty, 
and her complexion a clear olive with a rich 
rose-tint in the cheeks. Her eyes were long, 
almond-shaped, dark hazel, and shaded by black 
lashes, corresponding with the penciled line of 
eyebrows, and the jetty rings clustering on her 
forehead. From this low forehead the masses 
of raven hair were brushed back and laid in a 
massive coil on the top of her head. | Every lock 
that could escape from this confinement curled 
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grace of its own to the 
face. 

Her companion sat in a cushioned easy-chair, 
holding a small hand-mirror, in which she was 
contemplating the coiffure she had just finished. 
It was a simple one; her hair waved, without 
clustering in rings, and was brown, with a tinge 
It was brushed back, and the light 
ringlets hung on either side to her neck. er 
face was interesting from the depth of charac- 
ter it revealed. ‘The features were strongly out- 
lined, but classic inregularity, and were marked 
by a pensive expression in repose; though they 
lighted up into beauty when she smiled. Her 
complexion was fair and clear, without color, 
except when it was called up by some transient 
excitement. 

The habitual air was thoughtful and earnest, 
in contrast to the changeful spirit of her friend, 
whose mirth would burst forth as suddenly and 
brightly as the flash of April sunshine, while 
joy danced in her dusky eyes, and her clear, 
ringing laugh infected all in her presence. 

iss Ruhama Seaforth laughed a great deal, 
and too often at what others thought grave mat- 
ters. She could be angry, too, and curl her lip 
scornfully, and look as haughty as any queen 
who ever walked the stage; but she more fre- 
uently found subjects for merriment than in- 
ignation,. 
n short, Ruhama might be called a butterfly 
ora fairy, or anything that suited’a poet’s fancy 
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expressive of her habit of roving from one at- 
tractive scene to another in search of amuse- 
ment. 

Olive Weston more aptly represented a peri, 
or a wood-nymph, of the floating, contemplative, 
meditative order. 

These two girls had formed a close friendship 
at school, and promised each other, when the 
time for parting came, to maintain it through 
life. Their studies had been the same, and their 
social position—in different circles—was equal, 
though fortune had been diverse in her gifts. 

Ruhama was the daughter of a wealthy 
banker, and the party to come off that even- 
ing was to be given in her own drawing-rooms. 
She had sent for Olive to spend two or three 
days with her, that together they might super- 
intend the making of their ball-dresses, and the 
decorative arrangements generally. The girl’s 
mother had died when she was a child, and a 
spinster aunt superintended the household. 

Miss Weston’s father was a lawyer, in good 
practice, but having no fortune. His residence 
was a handsome country-seat some ten miles up 
the Hudson, and looking on the river from the 
summit of a green slope sprinkled with shade- 
trees. 

Olive’s mother was an invalid, and on her 
account the family made frequent visits to the 
city in cold weather, stopping at one of the 
hotels for several days at a time. 

Both the young ee had been introduced 
into society, and mingled in the gayeties 
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of a metropolitan winter since they had left 
school. 

When her mother was not well enough to 
chaperone her, Olive went out with some 
friend; often with Mrs. Blount and her daugh- 
ter Emily, neighbors of her parents, who spent 
all the winter months in town. 

It would be hard to say whether Ruhama or 
Olive had been most admired. Their style of 
beauty was so very different. 

In point of mental cultivation Miss Weston 
was superior, for she inherited her father’s 
literary tastes, and spent much of her time in 
judicious reading. She was accustomed also 
to read to her mother, who loved poetry and 
the drama; and, possessing a native dramatic 
faculty, had become artistic in her eloeution. 

Both girls had fine musical culture, though 
neither had extraordinary talent for the art. 

“Now, child,” said Olive, after an unusual 
silence, “it is time for you to try on your 
dress.” 

“TJ will send for lights,” answered Ruhama, 
The silk must be seen by gaslight, you know. 
Have you tried yours?” 

“Yes; and the alterations are made.” 

“Then ring the bell, please, and let Ada 
bring my dress.” 

The gas was lighted, the shutters were 
closed, and the amber silk curtains lowered. 
Their sweeping folds corresponded with the 
delicate rich groundwork of the carpet, which 
was set off by large bouquets of roses, tulips, 
and other bright flowers, with leaves of vivid 
green. 

The wardrobe, bureau, and large pieces of 
furniture were of polished rosewood; the 
Psyche glass reflected the full length figure; 
and the rest of the furniture corresponded in 
splendor. 

The surroundings well matched the beauty 
of the two fair creatures, who had both made 
their entrance into life with such promise of 
success, 

After the dresses were fitted and pronounc- 
ed perfect, they were taken off, and the two 
sat to dinner, served in their room on this occa- 
sion. There was half an hour yet for loung- 
ing before the momentous business of dressing 
need be commenced. The talk they fell into 
will help to show the character of each. 

“You say you never cared to bea belle, 
Olive,” observed Ruhama, ‘‘ Now, don’t play 
sentimental to-night. Suppose we change 
characters? I will be gentle and dignified, and 
you shall sport coquetry.” 

“T am quite ignorant of the art.” 

“Oh, itis easy enough! Itis the perfume 
to the rose; the color to the violet; the music 
to the strings of an instrument, You can keep 
a score of admirers in suspense at the same 
time,”” 

‘You are not so heartless, Ruhama, as to 
think that a triumph!” 

“Ah, you need not look so demure! Come, 
Iam resolved you shall begin this evening to 
taste the joy of flirtation! I will play into 
your hands. There is Tom Wyatt, for one— 
But why do you color so? Olive—naughty 
girl, you have been keeping a secret from me, 
You dare not say you are engaged to Tom!” 

“No, Ruhama, for it would not be true!” 

“Then why do you blush like a milkmaid, I 
should like to know?” 

“Not because I care for him,” returned 


Olive, with a little laugh of embarrassment, 


“But—” 

“But, what? Come, you will have to con 
fess, You cannot hide anything from me that 
I will not dig out. Ah! I remember now; 
Tom’s messenger brought something to you 
yesterday afternoon; what was it? You did 
not tell me of anything, and I forgot to ask.” 

‘Tt was not worth your being curious about, 
Ruhama!” 

“Tt was, if you make a mystery of it; and 
you look as guilty as possible, this very min- 
ute. Come, what was it?” 

“Only—a letter.” 

» “Only a letter! And what had Mr, Tom to 
write to you about? You may aswell tell me, 
Olive, for if you don’t I shall ask him.” 

" She had taken Olive by the shoulders, and 
peered into her face with a comical éxpression 
of determined authority. 

Miss Weston drew a note from her pocket, 

“Here it is,” she said. ‘‘ Read it, and be 
discreet, I beg of you, for once in your life, 
Ruhama.” 

The girl took the dainty little missive, and 
looked suddenly serious. 


“ A declaration of love! Drawn up in regu- 


lar form, Good in love and law!” 


“Give it back to me!” 

And taking it from her friend’s hand, Olive 
twisted the note up, lighted it at the gas-jet, 
and when it was in a blaze threw it on the 
hearth under the polished grate. 

“Did I ever see such coolness!” exclaimed 
Ruhama. “Burn a love-letter in that style! 
You must be a heartless girl!” 

‘An ayowal of love ought be put out of 
sight and out of mind, too, unless—” 

‘Unless the love is returned! And what 
answer did you send to this? Or have you 
sent any?” 

“Certainly; I sent a prompt refusal,” 

“A refusal! Poor Tom! Well, I never 
dreamed of this! I never thought Tom’s wings 
were clipped.” 

‘Tt was a great surprise to me, I assure you, 
If I had ever flirted with him, I should blame 
myself severely.” 

‘No; Ihave done all the flirting. And to 
think he should propose to you, and not to 
me |” 

‘‘Do ycu care for him, Ruhama?”’ 

“Not the toss of a glove! But I own to a 
little mortification. Tom is a dead flirt him- 
self, and, considering the sport we have had, 
it does astonish me that he should go and send 
you such a matter-of-fact, hearty, passionate 
declaration! The words seemed to burn! I 
did not give him credit for such depth of na- 
ture. He was always light and frivolous with 
me. To think you should have been the one 
to bring such a rich heart to the surface and 
the light!” 

“Tf you could not love him, Ruhama, you 
surely cannot wish for the opportunity of re- 
fusing him!” 

‘Oh, no! Inever had the least desire to 
hurt his feelings: not the least in the world! 
I did not know he had any to speak of; and | 
confess to a little disappointment. He was 
such an excellent subject for coquetry.” 

“Ruhama, you wrong yourself by pretend- 
ing to be such a coquette.” 

“A coquette!” cried the girl, resuming her 
vivacity. ‘Oh, a coquette is like a butterfly, 
roving from flower to flower and sipping the 
sweets of all, while his own wings are unfet- 
tered, Variety prevents the taste from being 
cloyed or wearied; and the dread of losing the 
airy, dancing phantom stimulates to a per- 
petual chase. Only try it, Olive, for once!” 

“‘ What would be the worth of success?” 

“Tt is the most, potent love-charm in the 
world. You have heard of such things?” 

“T read of one in a French novel.” 

“And I found a pretty story of one in my 
Halian lesson, One of Count Montagno’s 
daughters, Giulia, had a gold bodkin of a 
witch, and wore it in her hair. The spell 
caused a Marchese to transfer his affections 
from his betrothed bride to Giulia, and he 
would have married her, but, somehow, she 
offended the witch the night before her wed- 
ding; the bodkin fell out of her hair and the 
charm was broken. So the Marchese returned 
to his first love.” 

“The moral of your story proves the evil of 
such arts,” 

“Oh, no! 
disputable!” 

Olive shook her head. 

“Tam determined, my dear, that you shall 
carry the spell to-night. If no other consider- 
ation will move you, let me tell you, you are 
too lovely to be spared by the shafts of envy; 
and we shall have some wallflowers in the 
party. I know all about a certain person’s at- 
tentions to you; and I do not want to be no- 
ticed as the friend of the poor girl who is in 
love with a man who cares so little about her. 
That would be a variation of ‘the house that 
Jack built’ not at all to my mind.” H 

“ Ruhama!” exclaimed Olive, with a look of 
surprise and reproach. 

“There, don’t be angry! It doesn’t become 
your style at all! It suitsmine better. I will 
do all the resentment for you. Come; it is 
time for us to dress; and heré comes the maid 
to help us.” 


The power of the charm was in- 


CHAPTER It. 
THE TWO SISTERS. 


A LONELY district of sterile land stretches 
for miles along a part of the coast overlooking 
the wild and stormy Atlantic. 

It is a broad bluff; the face of the cliff be- 
ing for the most part sheer, precipitous, and 
piled with broken rocks, The ground is only 
cultivated in spots here and there; the rest is 
a dreary waste, with only a sparse growth of 


trees, half denuded of their leaves eve in 
summer by the fierce blasts that sweep the 
common. 

At barren intervals were seen detached 
dwellings of logs or stone, inhabited by 
wreckers, a disreputable class, always ready 
to reap their harvest from the woes of the un- 
fortunate, though boastful that on many occa- 
sions they had saved the lives of the drowning, 
while seeking to rob them of the plunder the 
waves had spared. 

A remote and gloomy-looking house of large 
size, and sheltered by a few old trees, with a 
spacious garden in the rear, stood half a mile 
back from the bluff, looking seaward. 

This house had been for years the residence 
of a retired merchant, a little past middle age. 
His name was Rashleigh. He had come from 
the city, it was rumored, in disgust at the 
ways of the world; for he indulged his misan- 
thropical tastes by secluding himself from the 
society of his fellow-men. The neighbors said 
he had accumulated enough to live on without 
labor; for his supplies were brought regularly 
from the city to the nearest railway station, 
and fetched thence in his wagon, which he 
drove with a single horse. He lived with his 
wife, and a colored woman who did the work 
of the household. Silas, the man-servant, who 
usually went to market, and occasionally of 
errands, had shortly before left the house. 

The habits of Bennet Rashleigh being so un- 
social, he never welcomed a guest. It was the 
opinion of many who knew him that he had 
been guilty of some fraudulent transaction, by 
which he had acquired, if not wealth, at least 
competence, and that the consciousness of ill- 
desert had given him this misanthropical ten- 
dency. 

His wife seemed even a more extraordinary 
person. It was known that the pair did not 
live in harmony; but all were ready to aver 
that disagreement could not be the woman’s 
fault. She had never been known to return 
answers to the jibes or reproofs hurled at her 
by her husband, nor to show resentment at il) 
usage, His naturally sullen and churlish tem- 
per was aggravated by intemperate habits, 
and scenes often occurred which severely tried 
the wife’s patience. But she bore all meekly, 
fulfilling all her household duties with care 
and exactness, 

With her own hands she prepared the 
dainties often required by the master at his 
meals, and even his bowl of toddy at night. 
If it were not hot and ready for him when he 
returned from a walk, he would growl and 
storm at the uncomplaining creature; and she 
would bear in silence what would have roused 
her negro assistant to a sharp retort. 

Some incidents that had occurred ten years 
before had given her strengthened motives for 
self-control and reticence. They were then 
living in the same dwelling; but the dame’s 
habits were more active, and she was in the 
practice of making excursions to the city, 
though at rare intervals, 

On one of these, she was detained later in 
the afternoon than usual. It was near dark 
when she left a shop where she had purchased 
various materials for clothing. Carrying her 
parcels, she turned the next corner on her way 
to the ferry, when she saw a slender form 
leaning against a pile of boxes, apparently 
faint with exhaustion. Something in the air 
of the young stranger—for she was evidently 
youthful—showed her superiority to the com- 
mon vagrant. 

Mrs. Rashleigh went to her assistance. 

“Lean on me, madam; you are ill! Shall I 
help you into the shop?” 

The wan face turned slowly toward her. 

A cry burst from the pale lips. 

“ Letty!’ exclaimed the stranger. 

At the same instant Letty had recognized 
the forlorn one. , 

“ Albertine!” she exclaimed. ‘Can this be 
you?” 

She clasped the drooping form in her arms 
and placed it upon one of the boxes, which she 
arranged as a seat. With tears, embraces, 
and endearing words, she gathered to her heart 
the sister she had not seen for five long years. 

‘« And he who enticed you to fly with him 
from your home left you to perish thus!” 
Mrs. Rashleigh moaned, in her sympathetic 
distress. 

“He—my husband? Oh, Letty, how you 
wrong him!” murmured her sister. “I am 
too weak to tell you now; I have not tasted 
food to-day; let me go home to my child!” 

“J willgo with you, Albertine, dear, Only 
wait a moment,” 
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She hurried into the grocery close by, and 
returned with a bottle of wine and some bis- 
‘cuits. She persuaded her sister to taste them, 
and motioned for an empty carriage that was 
passing, to which her parcels were transferred. 

' They drove to a poor tenement house near 
the river, which was now the home of the un- 
happy Albertine. 

As they ascended the rickety stairs to her 
room, she stopped at one of the landings, 
where a kind neighbor had kept her little 
daughter. The child was asleep on the bed. 
The mother took her in her arms, and Letty 
helped to carry her up-stairs. 

There, in the scantily-furnished room, with 
the fair child still asleep on the pallet of straw, 
Albertine told her story. Her antecedents 
were these: 

She had lived with Letty after the marriage 
of the elder ‘sister; but Rashleigh’s tyranny 
made his home utterly distasteful to the girl; 
and she yielded to the persuasions of a lover 
whom the churlish brother-in-law had forbid- 
den the house, and eloped with him. 

“See, I have our marriage certificate, with 
that of my child’s birth and baptism,” she 
said, showing some papers she took out of a 
yellow box. ‘Charlie was kind—oh, how 
kind to me! and I was happy, though we were 
so very poor!” 

“Why did you not write to me?” asked the 
elder sister, through her fast-falling tears. 

“T did; I wrote several times. Is it possi- 
ble you did not get my letters?” 

**Rashleigh must have destroyed them. He 
was 80 angry at your marriage. He had made 
another match for you, with one of his rich 
friends, 

“T thought, Letty, after that, you did not 
care to hear of me, and sol wrote no more: 
But we wanted nothing while dear Charlie 
lived.” 

“He is dead, then 

“My husband? do you think we should be 
here—in this den— if Charlie was alive? He 
cared for me to the last. And, a fortnight be- 
fore he died, the news came that he was rich 
—that a fortune had been left to him!” 

‘A fortune?” 

“Yes; it was all in the banker’shands. His 
uncle had willed it, And Charley had to em- 
ploy an agent; for he was too ill to go out or 
leave his room; and I could not leave him. 
The agent promised to attend to everything, 
and he did, while Charlie lived.” 

“My poor Albertine!” 

“T was delirious for weeks after ke died. 
The nurse gave me the papers when I recover- 
ed my senses. There they all were, and a 
memorandum in Charlie’s writing, and under 
seal and witnessed, leaving all he had to me— 
his wife—to use and keep for his child—our 
little Elodie,” 

The pale mother glanced toward the sleep- 
ing innocent, 

“But how is it, then—” began Letty. 

“Let me tell you as briefly as I can; for my 
strength is failing. The agent would not give 
me the papers about the funds, He pretend- 
ed he had been appointed a trustee, and said 
he would bring me an allowance every month, 
I was forced to be content with this, The al- 
lowance was enough to keep us, and I laid by 
a little, in hopes after awhile to be able to get 
legal help and compel the dishonest man to 
give me control of what rightfully belonged 
tome. So I signed the orders he brought me 
from time to time, so that he could draw the 
money from the banker's. Whenever I asked 
him about it he would tell me my husband had 
wished it so and so, Iwas weak and ailing 
most of the time.” 

“Oh, if you had only come back to me!” 
wailed the sister. 

“T was afraid—afraid of Rashleigh—Letty, 
You know how grasping he always was. I 
was afraid he might get hold of the property, 
and wrong my child in some way.” 

Letty only answered by tears. 

“So we lived—I and Elodie—for two years, 
At last the agent cut short the allowance one- 
half, and then more still. He told me the 
money was running short; but I knew it could 
not be so.” 

‘¢You should have had advice,” 

“Then I lost sight of the man altogether. 
He came no more to see me, and I could. not 
find him at his office. I did not know the 
banker’s name, I was helpless. Then we had 
to give up our lodgings and move here. I 
have lived by getting small jobs of work while 
I was strong enough; and all my dresses were 
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‘Oh, Albertine!” cried her sister, weeping 
bitterly, ‘‘it was cruel not to come to me!”’ 

“JT thought you would not be allowed to 
help me. And, then, I was so weakened by 
sickness! Just this morning I went out to in- 
quire along Wall street for the banker who 
held my husband’s property. I have walked 
miles and learned nothing. You know the 
rest.” 

The sister roused herself. 

“Now, Albertine,” she said, ‘‘my home is 
yours again, I will never, never part with 
you. You shall come with me—this very 
night.” p ican 

‘Not to-night, Letty. -I am too weak!” 

‘*You must eat heartily first, to get 
strength. Is the fire burning? I can soon 
prepare supper.” 

She laid some sticks, and heaped coke on 
them in the grate. Ina few moments there 
was a cheerful blaze. 

“Now, I will be gono but a moment.” 

Taking up a basket, she went rapidly down- 
stairs. She returned shortly with a delicate 
bird, some fresh eggs, tea and coffee, bread 
and butter and other elements of a comfort- 
able repast. There was a pitcher of milk for 
the child. 

The little girl roused herself from slumber 
while these preparations were going on. Pres- 
ently she slid from the bed, and came close to 
the fire. 

She was about five years old, apparently. 
Fair as a lily, there was a tint of the wild rose 
in either cheek, and her curls of pale-gold clus- 
tered around her head and neck. Her eyes 
were blue and brilliant. 

She laughed as she seated herself before the 
alluring blaze, and asked if Santa Claus had 
sent them a good supper, and a nice old lady 
to cook it. 

“ This is your aunt Letty, my love,” said the 
mother. ‘ You have heard of this dear aunt. 
She loves mamma and Elodie!” 

The child rose, came to Mrs, Rashleigh and 
put her little arms around her neck, kissing 
her familiarly. 

“‘T have heard of my good aunt Letty,” she 
lisped. ‘‘Mamma and I say prayers for her 
every night; don’t we, mamma?” 

“Then you did not forget me, Albertine, 
since you taught your child to pray for me!” 

Supper was placed on the table. The little 
girl ate her bread and milk anda piece of ome- 
let, with keen appetite; but the mother could 
scarcely be persuaded to take the broiled bird. 
She drank two cups of tea with feverish eager- 
ness. 

“Now, Letty, you must go,” she said. 
Rashleigh will be angry.” 

“T shall not leave you to-night, my sister, 
I could not get home after eight o’clock. I 
will stay all night, and to-morrow I will take 
you with me,” 

*] have no bed to offer you,” 

‘*T will sit up and sleep. If I could only see 
you eat something more!” 

“Tt is so long since mamma had a good 
supper,” said the child, ‘‘she forgets how it 
tastes.” 

“Tet me make you a bit of toast.” 

Albertine could not eat, though she tried, 
for Letty’s sake. 

**T will have a doctor see you before we go 
away to-morrow,” said the elder sister. 

Mrs. Rashleigh was accommodated with a 
bed, by one of the poor lodgers on the same 
floor; and Albertine slept the deep sleep of ut- 
ter exhaustion. 

Elodie was playing about the floor, laugh- 
ing and dancing, when Letty went in to the 
room in the morning. She lighted the fire and 
prepared a tempting breakfast, of which the 
child partook with relish; but the mother could 
eat nothing. Then her anxioussister went out 
for a doctor, and was fortunate enough to find 
one who came without delay. 

“Mrs. Sterns,” he said—calling the invalid 
by her married name—‘‘is suffering under 
mere debility induced by overwork and poor 
food. There is no reason why she should not 
regain strength, with change of scene,” 

He refused the fee proffered by Mrs. Rash- 
leigh, and went out. 

Letty busied herself with preparations for 
removal; dressed the child warmly, and wrap- 
ped her sister in a shaw] folded over her serge 
dress. Beyond the box that held Albertine’s 
papers and a few relics, there was nothing 
worth taking away. 

When the rent had been paid, there was just 
enough left in Letty’s purse for the carriage 
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listened fo no remonstrance from her sis- 
ter. 

Thus they traveled till the train set them 
down, and another carriage conveyed them te 
the house by the seacoast. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE COQUETRY OF AN HOUR. 

THE ball-room gayety was at its hight. 

In the spacious and magnificent drawing- 
rooms the brilliant lights, and music, and flow- © 
ers, and merry voices, and graceful. floating 
forms contributed to the gorgeous confusion 
always reigning where the gay and young 
meet to enjoy the passing hour. 

The rich profusion of bouquets and fragrant 
pyramids of bloom, wherever there was room 
for a vase to stand, symbolized the overflow- 
ing happiness of many innocent hearts. 

There was the usual quantity of eager hopes 
and disappointed expectations; of heart-yearn- 
ings and heart-burnings; of raptures and ri- 
valnies; of jealousy and generosity; of mirth 
and melancholy; of joy and grief. 

Among the brightest in the throng was Olive 
Weston. She wore a pale-blue silk with a 
cloud-like over-dress of white tulle, looped up 
on one side with a delicate spray of flowers, 
and confined with a blue sash. A single rose 
was in her bosom, a rose she had taken out of 
a glass in her room, having cherished it sevy- 
eral days with special care. There was an un- 
usual color in her cheeks, and her lips were 
resolutely compressed; her eyes were often 
downcast, but lifted now and then with a flash 
of something like scorn, as her glance swept 
the circle round her. 

In her disturbed bosom lurked the sting Ru- 
hama’s words had implanted; and whenever 
she felt it most acutely, her manner took an 
additional haughtiness, or she bent her head 
more eagerly to listen to her companion’s re- 
marks, 

She could not help thinking it unaccount- 
ably singular, considering what had passed, 
that the most pertinaciously devoted among all 
her admirers was Tom Wyatt. He lingered 
ever at her side. 

He was.a gay, dashing young fellow, full of 
wit and humor and fancy, and an experienced 
critic in all matters of taste. With all his vi- 
vacity, she had always thought he possessed 
an excellent heart; and Olive was utterly ata 
loss to account for his undiminished spirit. 

Had he not received her reply to his letter— 
her rejection of his suit? Or was he striving 
to heal the wound to his vanity by showing 
himself heart-whole? 

She could not solve the mystery. Perhaps 
it was because one more interesting to her was 
absorbing her faculties of observation and re- 
flection. 

A gentleman of distinguished aspect had en- 
tered the room. Though young, his form was 
broad as well as tall, promising a future devel- 
opment of great muscular strength. ‘‘ What 
a noble figure,” would have been the passing 
remark of any stranger; and his face matched 
it in nobleness, A high and broad forehead, 
shaded by curling brown hair; eyes of dark- 
gray, piercing, bright, with depth of meaning; 
a healthy but pale complexion, and features 
cast in manly mold; an expression frank, hon- 
est and candid, but dashed often with some- 
thing like hauteur; all about him won admir- 
ation, while undue familiarity was checked. 

Claude Hamilton had never been what is 
called a beau, or a general gallant; he rather 
avoided the society of ladies in general, and 
altogether despised flirtatiun. But he had of- 
ten sought Miss Weston’s society, ; 

She felt her cheeks tingle with the sudden 
flush as she caught sight of him, The next in- 
stant, in humiliating consciousness, she turned 
her face away, affected to be excessively en- 
tertained by something her companion was 
saying to her, and nervously toyed with her 
fan. Tom Wyatt took it from her hand, and 
stood fanning her at intervals, bending over 
her with the devoted air of a gallant knight. 

Claude Hamiltwn approached, and for her 
life Olive could not help looking up, Their 
eyes met for an instant; he passed her with a 
cold bow, and went on to join a group at the 
other end of the room. 

What could this strange greeting mean? 
thought the girl He had always seemed so 
happy to see her, and how eagerly hitherto he 
had sought her in the most crowded assem- 
blage. 

She stole another glance, for he was not out 


to the ferry, and the journey home, She had | of sight. He was not talking with any one; 


A 


his air was abstracted and melancholy; he 
seemed to keep aloof from her sedulously. 

What could have brought about the change? 
‘Surely she had done nothing to offend him! 

She forgot the compliments Tom Wyatt 
was pouring into her ear, the mumur of ad- 
miration around her, while she tried to solve 
this enigma, 

Then the recollection of what Ruhama had 
hinted at flashed upon her mind, and summon- 
ed back her woman’s pride. She had forgot- 
ten that evil tongues—women’s tongues, of 
course—had commented on her evident enjoy- 
ment of Claude Hainilton’s society, He, per- 
haps, had heard the ill-natured rumors or’ re- 
marks, and, more tender of her good name 
than herself, or alarmed for his own, had re- 
solved on this avoidance, 

The idea stung Olive to the very soul. Had 
she, indeed, fallen so low? She fancied all 
eyes turned on her to read ber heart, and see 
how much of it: had gone out of her own keep- 
ing. How many envious rivals were exulting 
in the shame and pain they saw betrayed in 
her looks! 

This must be hidden from all eyes; not one 
of them must even surmise the load of morti- 
fication and anguish that had so nearly crush- 
ed her. He, of all others, must not know it. 
The crimson of indignation and defiance rush- 
ed to her cheeks; the fire of self-assertion 
flashed from her eyes. She assumed a gayety 
she did not feel, and entered volubly into con- 
versation, 

Her friend, Ruhama, might well have fan- 
eied she was’ practicing, to the best of her 
power, the lessons in coquetry she had taught 
her. 

Ere long Ruhama came up to Olive, touch- 
ed her arm, and begged her to play and sing. 

The lovely brunette was bewitching in am- 
ber silk, profusely trimmed with white point 
lace; flounces, bertha, and lace undersleeves. 
Rubies glowed on her neck and arms. Na- 
tural japonicas looked like snow in her dark 
hair, She was laughing, and her parted lips 
disclosed the whitest little teeth in the world. 

Miss Weston took her seat at the piano, and 
played an air from Don Giovanni. The depth 
of her violet eyes grew more brilliant, and the 
rose-tint on her cheek brighter than ever, while 
no one dreamed of the mingled pain and plea- 
sure at her heart, that gave the unwonted 
bloom and fire. 

Ruhama, with her eyes full of mirthful mis- 
chief, stood listening to the music, beating time 
with her fan, and noticed that young Hamilton 
had drawn near and was earnestly regarding 
the fair musician. 

Olive’s voice trembled in spite of herself as 
she sung the words, ‘‘ mi trema un poco il cor.” 
Suddenly lifting her eyes she met Claude’s fix- 
ed gaze. 

When the song was ended, Hamilton had 
left the room. 

Tom Wyatt stood close by, and offered his 
arm to thesinger. He remarked carelessly: 

‘‘Our friend Hamilton is out of sorts to- 
night; but he will soon get over it. I heard 
him say just now he is to leave the city for 
Europe almost immediately.” 

: Olive felt the blood recede swiftly from her 
cheek. It needed all her self-control to hide 
the pain inflicted by the words of the young 
man. With a desperate effort, she managed 
to clothe her expression of surprise and regret 
in language cold and measured enough for the 
occasion, 4 
' Going away! Would she ever see him again? 
Going—-and without an adieu; without one 
word to her! 

These thoughts rung dolefully in her heart. 
How many 

“ Gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long,”’ 
were laid prostrate by those cruel words! 

‘Ruhama saw her grow pale; saw her fea- 
tures work with the pain she could not conceal, 
and ran to her. 

“You are faint with the heat!’ she cried. 
“Come with me! No—Mr. Wyatt! I know 
best how to doctor her,” and she drew her 
friend through the French window out into the 
conservatory, 

| Swiftly along: the flower-bordered path she 
led her, till she stopped beside the largest foun- 
tain; and there she placed the girl on a rustic 
seat, 

“ Now, tell me all!” she said. 

Olive could no longer restrain her tears, 

She managed to falter a half confession, 
blaming herself for conduct so foreign to her 
nature and her judgment, 
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‘For what can you blame yourself?” asked | 


blest among your friends; but—what a deuced 


Ruhama, while she stifled a little twinge of | Scurvy trick that—to serve a man! I owe him 


self-reproach. 

“For being influenced by the silly fear of 
being thought to value Mr. Hamilton’s atten- 
tions—into playing a part so foreign to my 
character. What must he have thought of 
me?” 

“Had he any claim on you that gave him'a 
right to find fault with your coquetry?” 

** No; but I am not the less humiliated.” 

‘* Then, in the name of woman’s pride, do 
get up spirit enough to think no more of a 
man who can serve you so! I would have 
pledged my life that Hamilton really loved 
you! And to set people talking by avoiding 
you, and then depart so suddenly! To go 
away and leave the country—as we hear he 
means to do—without explanation!” 

‘Hush, Ruhama!” 

“T would have my revenge! And you can! 
Did not Tom Wyatt send you a sincere, im- 
passioned love-letter? Why not accept him?’ 

“You know, Ruhama, I sent him my an- 
swer yesterday.” 

“But you can recall it. Tom is, in my 
opinion, worth half a dozen of such timid. ca- 


pricious admirers as Mr, Hamilton. Tell Tom 
you have reconsidered the matter,” 
‘Ruhama, you are incorrigible How can 


you jest on such a subject!” 

‘“*Tom has been your shadow all the even- 
ing. You can easily do it. Bless me! Here 
is the gentleman himself, come to look after 
us both? He shall bring you back.” 

And the lively girl, pressing her friend’s 
hand significantly, hurried away, just as 
Wyatt’s honest face of concern came into view. 

He took the seat near Olive, who had recov: 
ered her self-possession, and was able to an 
swer with something like sprightliness to his in- 
quiries after her health. Anything rather 
than let him know the cause of her indisposi- 
tion, 

The young lady rose to return to the draw 
ing-room. But Wyatt detained her. 

He looked unusually grave. 

“The letter my boy took you yesterday ”— 
he began, in a faltering tone. 

“Th was answered immediately,” replied 
Olive. ‘Surely you received the answer. It 
was by post within an hour.” 

Tom essayed to speak, but seemed strangely 
embarrassed, His voice failed entirely. He 
covered his face with his handkerchief. 

Olive could never endure the sight of suffer- 
ing; and this was of her own inflicting! Anoth- 
er fruit of her coquetry of an hour! * 

She felt herself responsible for the delusive 
hopes she had reawakened; the bitter disay)- 
pointment! In self-reproa-h she also covereJ 
her eyes to conceal the fast-flowing tears. 

“Mr. Wyatt,” she said, at last, “believe me, 
this causes me as muck pain as yourself. You 
took me so by surprise! It grieves me more 
than I can express, that a temporary misun- 
derstanding—” 

The young gentleman removed his handker- 
chief from his face; from ‘eyes’ unconscious 
ofatear.” A peal of laughter, the more im 
pressible from having evidently been violently 
struggled against, burst on the young lady’s 


| astonished ears. 


“Mr, Wyatt!” she exclaimed, recoiling in 
amazement, 

“Pardon me, but I cannot—by George! I 
cannot help it!” stammered the pseudo lover, 
indulging in a second burst of merriment, 

“This conduct is inexplicable!” said Miss 
Weston, indignantly, as she turned away. 

‘‘Stay—ohe moment, I beg—I can explain 
it,” cried ‘Tom. 
Weston, by the fact that the letter was taken 
to your house by the boy in my office. ‘I only 
discovered the mistake an ‘hour before I came 
this evening, and I have been watching for an 
opportunity to tell you all about it. That léet- 
ter was not written by me!” 

“Not written by you!” exclaimed the girl. 

“No, Miss Weston; and you may remember 
if my boy left word who was with me when he 
was sent.” 

“He left no message. It was an anonymous 
joke then?” 

‘« Anonymous?” 

«The letter—the declaration—had no signa- 
ture.” 

‘Ts it possible! 
dolt!” 

“Tt was not signed at all. From the fact 
that your messenger brought it, I inferred that 
it was from you.” 

“Oh, nol Ihave the honor to be the hum- 


Could he have been such a 


“You were deceived, Miss | 


a dozen grudges for it!” 

“Who, if you please, sir?” demanded Olive, 
her eyes flashing resentment. ‘‘ Who wrote 
the letter?” 

“The blundering idiot was Claude Hamil- 
ton!” 

The girl’s lips moved to repeat the name, but 
they uttered nosound. She grew pale for a 
moment; then the color rushed back in tor- 
rents to her face. She turned away, and coy- 
ered her face with her hands, 

“‘T have much to pardon, as well as your- 
self, Miss Weston, to Hamilton’s silly bashful- 
ness, for having procured me your indignation. 


Monstrous impudent you must have thought. 
me, too, in chatting with you so carelessly to-- 


night after you had rejected me,” 


““He—does he not know of the mistake?’ 


faltered Olive. 


“No, not yet; but he shall pay me ont: 


for it—the blundering blockhead! He came 
into my office, asked for paper to write a note,. 


and tore up half a quire before he could suit. 


himself. Then he asked me to send it to the 
address. And this morning I got your rejec- 
tion of my suit, which astonished me nof a lit-- 
tle. Idid not understand it at all, till I ques-- 
tioned my boy to-day, and learned where he 
had taken Hamilton’s note.” 

Olive listened like one in a dream. Then 
that was the cause of Claude’s avoidance! He 
had declared his love for her; but had received 
no answer to his ayowal. To this apparent 
contempt she had added the coquettish gayety 
which he must have thought assumed in mock- 
ery of his feelings! He had acted foolishly in 
his timidity and distrust; but what must he 
think of her? 

She sighed deeply. 

“Never mind!” said Tom, as he offered his 
arm to lead her back to the rooms, ‘‘I will 
see Hamilton to morrow, and rate him well for 
his stupidity!” 

The girl did not speak. Her heart was full, 
Hardly yet she dared give admission to the 
hope that came like a sunbeam across the 
gloom that had oppressed her. 

There was some confusion as they entered 
the parlors, still thronged with the gayly-at- 
tired guests. The dance had been suddenly 
interrupted. Persons were moving to and fro 
hurriedly. 

‘There she is!” cried one or two voices. 

Then Olive saw Ruhama coming quickly to- 
ward her, followed by Mr. Seaforth. 

The girl took Olive’s arm from Wyatt, drew 
it within her own, and led her swiftly through 
the company toward the door. Olive was ter- 
rified by her grave face, 

“What is the matter, Ruhama?” she asked, 

Mr, Seaforth began to speak; but his daugh- 
ter stopped him, 

“Don’t tell her here, father,” she implored. 

“Tell me—what?’ exclaimed the startled 
girl. ‘For pity’s sake, do not keep it from 
me! My mother!” y 

“Your mother is well, darling!” cried Ru- 
hama, ‘Here we are in the hall, and Ada. 
has brought your cloak, You must go, my’ 
dear friend. An accident has happened—and: 
your father is hurt. We hope it is nothing: 
serious, ” 

Her face was streaming with tears as she 
embraced her friend, Mr. Seaforth handed 
Olive into the carriage, and she sunk on the 
seat, fainting, as he followed her, 


CHAPTER IV. 
SAD CHANGES. : 

OLIVE was driven from the ball quickly, to 
the hotel where the Westons were staying. 
Mr. Seaforth took the young lady into the 
drawing-room; but she would not wait for him 
to make inquiries. 

She ran, breathless, up the stairs. 

In the corridor she was met by her mother, 
who clasped her in her arms. ; 

“Papa! papa!” faltered the weeping girl. - 

“ Be quiet, my child; we hope he is not hurt 
much. He was thrown out of the carriage. 
No, you must not go in just yet; the doctors 
are with him.” 

Olive pressed for all the details of the acci- 
dent. Mr. Weston had been sensible through- 
out, and no'limbs were broken. Only the 
shock to his system had been very severe. 

Presently the ‘door of the suite of rooms oc- 
cupied by the Westons was opened, and two 
gentlemen ¢ame out, One of them came to 
the wife, ” 


we 
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“My dear madam, you must'not be alarm- 
n 


‘¢ Doctor Searles, is there not cause for it?” 

“Mr, Weston has met with ‘a serious acci- 
dent; but no bones are broken, and we are 
‘doing our best. He is helping us by bearing 
ithe pain cheerfully; and you must help us by 
inot giving way, and by keeping up his spirits, 
It will not do for him to see you suffer‘on his 
account.” 

The other physician stepped up. 

“J will send the nurse immediately,” he 
:said, and bowing to the ladies he went down- 
sstairs. 

‘A nurse!” repeated Olive, lifting up her 
thead, and wiping away the tears, ‘“ Cannot’ 
murse papa? Oh, mamma, let me; I am strong 
cand well.” 

She looked radiant as she stood there in her 
‘ball-room dress, from which the cloak had fall- 
‘en, her face glowing with painful excitement. 
‘The doctor did homage involuntarily to her 
ibeauty. But he would not favor her petition. 

‘1 cannot allow it, my dear young lady,’ 
‘he replied. ‘* You may be strong, but you 
feel too much. You may take care of your 
mother; and I assure you, she needs looking 
ater,’ 

‘* And I may not see papa?” wailed Olive, 
witha fresh burst of tears. 

‘You may for a moment; I will take you 
in; but I warn you that excitement is the very 
worst thing for a patient whose nerves are in 
such a state.” 

Both Olive and her mother followed him in- 
to the room, Mr. Seaforth having bid them 
good-night, 

The doctor made a gesture enjoining silence 
as they went toward the bed. The daughter 
kneeled down, drawing her father’s head to 
her, and kissing it again and again. Mrs. 
Weston sat in the easy-chair, where she could 
look into her husband’s face. 

“My dear child!” the sufferer murmured. 

Olive threw one arm around his neck, and 
kissed the dear face. But she could not re- 
press her sobs, 

“ This will not do!” interposed the physician. 

‘My good sir, I have: indulged these ladies 
with permission to see yot, but you are too 
weak to bear any’ conversation; and I cannot 
permit them to remain, You willbe able soon, 
I trust, to say everything you wish to them, 
and they to you. Now, you must excuse me.” 

He took Olive’s arm, lifted her up and led 
both her and her mother to the door. 

‘‘You will not leave him?’ faltered Mrs: 
Weston. 

“T will stay till Dr. Clark sends ‘the nurse. 
He can be relied on implicitly. Now let me 
recommend you, madam, ‘to retire. I do not 
want two patients on my hands'at once,” 

Smiling, but imperative, he sent them off to 
their own rooms; then returned to those of the 
‘hurt man, 

The next day, and the next, it was nearly 
the same. Mr. Weston, sanguine in hope azd 
cheerful in spirits, could not understand why 
ihe did not get better much more rapidly. His 
physician knew, but did not state the reason; 
the had received a severe internal injury;'and 
it was yet doubtful if nature and a good con- 
stitution would triumph over it. : 

But the doctor’s language was encouraging, 
as it was necessary to keep the patient in a 
hopeful mood; and the anxious family, who 
hung on his words as upon those of an oracle, 
were surely not to know there was any ground 
for despondency. So the mother and daugh- 
ter seemed cheerful when they paid their stated 
visits to the sick room, and counted the hours 
when they might take the place’ of the nurse, 
and minister with their own loving hands 
the one they loved best on earth, : 

Ruhama came early the morning after the 
accident, and spent hours’ with ‘her friend, 
Mr. Seaforth called twice every day. 

Ruhama soon passed from the doleful topies 
of illness and sorrow to gossip about her’ ball 
and her beaux, as she and Olive sat in the par- 
lor alcove together, While there, Tom Wyatt's 
card was brought up; but the ladies could not 
seohim, . ; 

The card brought back the subject of Tom’: 
strange behavior at the ball, anatias Hightieds 
of spirits after the rejection of his suit, 

“Oh, you did not know, then!” exclaimed 
Olive. ‘I forgot all about it, of course, with 
papa’s illness, and all our distress on his’ ac- 
count.” é 

‘“‘T did not know what, Olive?) Did you re- 
call your refusal, then? Was that the reason 
Tom was so merry?” 
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“Dear Ruhama, how absurd! No—Tom 
never proposed to me; never cared for me at 
” 


‘* And he'denied it, after his written decla- 
ration?” 

‘That was not from Mr. Wyatt,” said Olive, 
drooping her head. 

‘Not feom—Olive, you do not know what 
you are talking about.” 

‘Qh, yes; he explained it all while we were 
inthe conservatory. A—gentleman came into 
his office ‘and asked for paper: wrote—the— 
the letter, and sent Mr. Wyatt’s boy with it. 
I supposed it came from Tom, as his messenger 
brought it,” 

“Supposed it came from Tom? Was it not 
his own writing, signed with his own name?” 

‘No; the letter had no signature.” 

“Olive, what do you mean!” 

‘*T mean what I say; there was no name at- 
tached to the letter.” 

« And Tom lent himself to such a cruel joke. 
To'send you an anonymous declaration of 
love!” 

“Don’t judge him too severely, ‘Ruhama, 
Mr. Wyatt did not know till I told him, that 
the letter was unsigned. He-was angry enough 
about it, and said he should seek an explana- 
tion.” 

“The letter was written in 'Tom’s office, and 
sent by his messenger. ‘Then of course he 
must know who wrote it.” 

‘* He—said—he did.” 

“Who was it?” 

Olive hesitated, and her color went and 
came, She had an insuperable repugnance to 
having the matter commented on by her lively 
friend. Ruhama was quick and imprudent of 
speech; no, she could not tell her, lest she 
should betray herself. 

Ruhama repeated the question. 

‘*T-—he gave the name of his friend—but— 
Ruhama, you must excuse me; I cannot tell 
you. - It would not be delicate in me to talk 
of the matter—to discuss it at present.” 

“You have a secret, and will keep it from 
me!” . 

‘*Pardon me, Ruhama; this is not my own 
secret.” : ‘ 

‘Not your own? whose, then, 1 should like 
to know? The man who wrote the letter sent 
it without his name, and by the messenger of 
his friend, leading ‘him into a scrape thereby— 
that man must he either a blundering dolt or 
a cowardly trifler! And you shield him from 
blame! Olive, Iam ashamed of you!” 

The girl hung her head; then lifted it in a 
sort of desperation, 

“T do not believe he is either the one or the 
other. There was a mistake; but it would not 
be seemly for me to go about trying to clear it 
up. That is for him to do.” 

Could he have meantit for a pitiful joke?” 

“(Tam sure he did not.” 

‘‘Then I return to my first alternative. No 
man in his senses could so treat a lady, with- 
out deserving a thrashing. If you had a 
brother, Olive, he should do it. I could find 
it in my heart to do it myself. You need not 
tell me who it was; Iam sure it was Claude 
Hamilton. No oné else could have been such 
a fool.” 

Olive !put out her hand to check her too im- 
pulsive friend; and at the same moment the 
door opened, 

It was the servant with two cards on a 
tray. 

One was that of Emily Blount; the other 
her brother Wyndham’s. 

“TI think, dear Olive, you might see Emily,” 
said her mother. ‘Not Wyndham; we have 
seen scarcely any of our friends.’ My compli- 
ments and thanks to the gentleman, and say, 
we hope Mr. Weston is' improving. Show the 
lady up. ”» 

The man’ departed, and in a few minutes 
Emily Blount came in. She was a graceful, 
beautiful blonde, with rich auburn hair and 
violet eyes. She and Olive had beén intimate 
before their schooldays; in fact, they ‘had al- 
most grown up together. She was less impe- 
tuous than Ruhama; and altogether more suit- 
ed to Olive’s disposition and character. 

She came full of sympathy and offers of ser- 
vice; not valued the less because the offers 
could not be accepted, But when Mr. Weston 
was well enough to be removed to his country 
home, Olive said Emily should go with them, 
and share their labors and consolations. 


Mrs. Weston retired, leaving the three girls |' 


in animated conversation. 
The subject was music, in which Ruhama 
professed to be an enthusiast, She was always 


reproaching Miss Blount with despising that 
sweetest of the embellishments of life. 

“T do not despise the ornamental,” returned 
Emily. ‘I honor musicians, too, in their yo- 
cation,” and she stopped to take a flower from 
a vase that stood on the table, ‘‘ But girls are 
susceptible, iny dear; and I do not like to see 
precious hearts surrendered to the first foreign 
artist who can play an opera air.” 

‘And why,” said Ruhama, “ with my in- 
tense love of music, if I choose, should [ not 
marry one of that profession?” 

“Because artists are almost always poor, 
and poverty would suit you no better than my- 
self.” 

“Not always; genius is a mine of wealth. 
For example—Liszt—” 

“A poor illustration!’ He squandered as 
fast as he made; gave his jewels in charity, 
and got'a fortune at last by marriage.” 

“He did not value riches,” 

“The greater folly in him.” 

“You are calculating, Emily.” 

“Not more so than is simply prudent; and I 
maintain that the arts in this country, more 
especially, are butafrail dependence Among 
the great masters, how many, like Bach and 
Beethoven, have died deserted and in poverty? 
How many, like Tartini and Mara, have was- 
ted their gifts? With those of inferior pow- 
ers the chance of happiness is still more doubt- 
ful.” 

“You surely do not think wealth absolutely 
necessary to happiness?” 

“No; but with young ladies brought up like 
youand I, Ruhama, a certain portion of the sub- 
stantial as well as the ornamental, is absolutely 
indispensable, That proportion is more than the 
arts, in this country, at least, can always fur- 
nish, Besides, though musie is called ‘the 
food of love,’ and may calm and soothe the 
passions at times, I cannot see that its cultiva- 
tion, as the chief pursuit of life, has any of 
that allaying quality. Moderate your enthu- 
siasm, my friend, and give up your visions of 
living on the renown of the chosen of your 
heart, if he be an artist. Otherwise, I give 
you leave to love music as devotedly as you 
choose,” 

‘‘Ah, Emily!” sighed Ruhama, ‘‘I fear my’ 
cousin, Herbert St. Clare, has as little chance as 
ever of subduing your wayward heart! He, 
had such a profound love of music! Heigh- 
ho! It is well he has left the country!” 

Miss Blount did not reply; nor did her 
friend notice that her cheek suddenly grew pale. 

There was indeed a pang at her heart, as she 
thought of the time when, seven years before, 
Herbert St. Clare had given her the love of an 
ardent and trusting heart, and received her as- 
surance of affection in return. 

He was then so full of the enthusiasm of 
buoyant youth—rich, burning, overlowing— 
and it found vent in his absorbing passion for 
music, His very soul was wrapped up in the 
art to which he had determined to devote his 
future life. And to Emily Blount’s cultivated 
mind and graceful taste he looked for the in- 
fluence that should chasten and model his own 
exuberance of imagination. With a narrow 
income, but boundless hopes, he had resolved 
to yisit Europe for the purpose of educating 
his musical talents; be wished ‘his heloved 
Emily to become his bride at once and the com- 
panion of his travels. 

But Emily, though she loved Herbert, re 
fused to share with him the uncertainties of 
such a fortune. Without an overweening de- 
sire for wealth, she took a matter-of-fact view 
of things, and was convinced that her lover: 
could neither be fortunate nor happy in the ex- 
clusive indulgence of his favorite tastes. In 
her eagerness to show him the superior advan- 
tages of a more lucrative business, she perhaps 
underrated, somewhat contemptuously, those 
of the profession he was anxious to embrace. 
The lovers parted in mutual dissatisfaction. 

It was not long, however, before Herbert 
perceived the common sense of her views; and 
though in his heart he accused her of cold- 
ness he felt himself constrained to sacrifice his 
idol. He went abroad as the agent of a mer- 
eantile house. 

Emily’s father had required that the engage- 
ment between them should not continue during 
a separation that might last many years. It 
was understood, however, by each, that their 
union would take place on Herbert’s return, if 
both remained of the same mind. 

The implied bond had been held sacred on 
the lady’s part. H‘r beauty and rare quali- 
ties had attracted suitors of wealth and dis- 
tinction; but she listened tonone. She was in 
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her twenty-fourth year, and had heard noth- 
ing of Herbert for years, except from distant 
acquaintances that he appeared devoted to his 
business pursuits. 

Emily now looked on life with different 
eyes in spite of her theory; and though pru- 
dent in her counsels and cold in her demeanor, 
had learned to value affection beyond all the 
possessions of earth. . 

Deeply, in her heart of hearts, did she regret 
her refusal of St. Clare. Had she not given 
him a right to think her coldand sordid? Was 
she not justly punished by losing his love for- 
ever? These painful musings were stirring in 
her breast, even while the preceding discus- 
sion was going forward, in which is exhibited 
the hard part of her nature. 

Olive listened, but took no part in the con 
versation. A deep gloom overspread her face; 
she leaned listlessly over the arm of the sofa, 
abstracted in painful thoughts. 

Ruhama rose to take leave, and, in her rat- 
tling way, again rallied her friend upon her 
sadness, and told the story of the misunder- 
standing between her and young Hamilton, 

‘He has sailed for Europe,” Emily remark- 
ed. ‘Wyndham went with him to the 
ship.” 

“Well, he deserved his ill-fortune,” snapped 
Miss Seaforth, ‘‘To send a proposal without 
a signature, involving all sorts of blunders, 
and then go away in a huff, because people 
are misled by his stupidity!” 

“Ruhama!” exclaimed Olive, in earnest en- 
treaty. 

““There—don’t look so distressed, my dear! 
We are all friends, you know!” 

And while the volatile girl kissed the pale 
cheek and ran out of the room, Emily Blount 
took a seat by her, and passed her arm round 
Olive’s waist. 

Some moments of silence passed, in which 
Olive wept quietly. 

‘““Why was not this misunderstanding clear- 
ed up?’ asked Miss Blount, in a low tone, 
“Surely Mr. Wyatt was bound to set matters 
right.” 

‘‘ He said he would do so at once.” 

“Oh, I know now! Mr. Hamilton was 
absent from the city. He left home the very 
morning after the ball; and only returned just 
before he sailed. They missed each other.” 

“Emily,” implored Olive, ‘‘do not speak 
further of this!” 

*‘T am only anxious, my love, that your hap- 
piness, and his, should not be thrown away for 
a trivial misapprehension,” 

“He must know the truth; he may have 
changed his mind! Forthe world, I would not 
have him called back to me!” 

“Olive, beware of tampering with the flow- 
er of the heart! Be warned by my sad ex- 
perience!” 

“Yours?” 

“Did I not despoil Herbert of his glorious 
gifts, so rich in power to confer happiness/ 
Did I not fetter him with my limited notions 
of utility?” 

“But you said, truly, the arts were a poor 
dependence, for those seeking the means of sub- 
sistence.” 

“So they are; and in strict prudence, my 
ideasare all correct. But, oh, what a margin 
there is to love, and I never allowed it! What 
a fairy world stretches beyond, full of prizes 
the angels might strive for! Be prudent, 
guarded, and careful as you will; but remem- 
ber, love outweighs the world!” 

“What can I do?’ faltered the trembling 

irl, 

“ Write to Claude, if you know his address, 
and tell him of the mistake.” 

*‘T do not know his address, and if I did, I 
would not write! How could I explain my 
conduct that evening—so nearly verging on 
flirtation?” 

“Confess the truth to him,” 

“ Confess what?” 

“That you were piqued by remarks you had 
heard; that you supposed he avoided you for 
the same reason; that the blundering of his 
letter had led to a mistake on*your part—” 

“Oh, Emily! and what would he infer?” 

“He might infer what it would please him 
beyond all things to discover.” 

“ And you would have me thus humiliate 
myself?” 

‘‘ What humiliation would there be, if you 
cared for his esteem and affection, in letting 
him know it?” 

“Never! I will never do it! You cannot 
wish me to do such a thing!” 

“I wish you to be happy, Olive.” 
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‘*Had he really loved my, he would have 
made sure of his letter having been received. 
He might have known common courtesy would 
not permit me to leaye it unanswered. He 
would have given me an opportunity of ex 
planation.” F 

“He is diffident to a fault, you know; and 
self-distrust may have prevented him,” 

‘And am I to pursue him half over the 
globe, and make good the shortcomings of his 
self-distrust?” 

‘He has been precipitate in throwing away 
his chance of happiness!” 

“ How do 1 know that? He may have sent 
the proposal under an impulse he regretted af- 
terward.” 

“‘T do not believe that.” 

“Is it for me to hold him to his offer, and 
follow him up? Emily, I cannot degrade my- 
self. He may find out the consequences of his 
blunder.” 

‘“‘T hope, indeed, he may.” 

“Tf he does not, I shall take no steps to re 
claim him.” 

“You may be right, Olive, to be swayed by 
pride in this matter; but—” 

“Not pride; only maidenly delicacy.” 

‘But I would sacrifice something to put an 
end to misunderstanding.” 

“Let us talk no more of it, dear Emily. 
I am unhappy enough about dear papa.” 

Her tears burst forth afresh, and her friend 
strove to soothe her. 

Claude Hamilton had indeed sailed for the 
Old World without giving poor Tom Wyatt a 
chance to elucidate matters. And he left no 
address; so that the letter Tom sent to him 
was never received, , 

Devotedly as he loved Miss Weston, the idea 
that she had received his proposal with con- 
tempt was fixed in his mind. The memory of 
her face as he had last seen it, glowing and 
beaming with pleasure at the frivolous compli- 
ments offered by a male butterfly, haunted 
him. Should he break his heart for one who 
had shown herself so regardless of his feelings? 
No; that he would not. 

Among the gay young menof Paris, not one 
was gayer than Claude Hamilton, while he bore 
a wound in his bosom which. time was almost 
powerless to heal, 

Thus by a small piece of blundering and the 
failure of efforts to set matters right, the 
happiness of two loving hearts was wrecked, 

How much further misunderstanding, bitter- 
aess and heart-burning were to be gone through 
before the mistake was discovered! 

A farthing rushlight, at the right moment, 
would have, opened the full stream of sunshine, 
warmth and loye. 

While Hamilton sought relief in foreign ad- 


venture, trying to efface the image of the girl) 


ne loved from his heart, she bore her suffering 
added to the weight of the deepest misfortune 
that can afflict one cherished as she had been. 
Neither knew or suspected the anguish en- 
dured by the other, 

Months passed of harassing doubt and anx- 
iety; months of gloom, scarcely relieved by a 
ray of hope.. The Weston family returned to 
their home with the invalid, but he never re- 
zovered his health. 

No need to linger on that mournful time. 
The wife and daughter were left alone in the 
world, and the declining health of Mrs, Wes- 
ton rendered her entirely dependent upon 
Olive’s care, 

Very little property was left. The able 
lawyer had lived up to his income, hoping for 
many years of usefulness, in which he might 
make provision for the dear ones he loved so 
well, He had no debts, but: many due to him 
could not be collected. 

Olive bravely faced the difficulties. When 
the villa was rented, and the furniture dis- 
posed of, she found herself able to take a re- 


tired little cottage in Harlem, and to furnish | 


it very plainly. 

She had one pretty room for her mother. 
This had many articles from their old home, 
and was luxurious as Mrs. Weston’s had been 
before her change of fortune. The invalid 
found no difference in the accommodations re- 
quired by her daily wants. Her daughter’s 
own hands prepared the delicacies she would 
not spare from her mother’s table. 

Olive went in search of music pupils, and 
turned to account her delicate taste for paint- 
ing, in all the work she could get from pub- 
lishers and photographers. One holiday folio 
of flowers, which she had to color, gave her 
pleasant employment for months, and proved 
a lucrative occupation, 


lt was a gorgeous thing—that book of natura: 
flowers, grouped so exquisitely, and painted 
with such truth to nature! But such works 
are not to be found often; the public does not 
encourage them. 

The girl was sitting beside her mother one 
afternoon in early autumn. 

She had been disappointed in her hope of 
obtaining some new scholars, and had come 
home weary and sad. But she spoke always 
cheerfully to the invalid. 

A carriage stopped before the little gate, 
and two ladies alighted. They were Ruhama 
and Miss Blount. 

“JT am so glad to have found you at home 
darling|” cried Emily. “Ihave something 
strange, oh, how strange, to tell you!” 


CHAPTER V. 
A RUFFIAN’S ‘PLAN, 

RASHLEIGH was not at home when the trayel- 
ers drew up before the door, and his wife re- 
joiced at it, for it enabled her to make her 
sister comfortable in her spare room, and give 
instructions to the colored woman to do every- 
thing she required. 

She made Albertine lic down after taking a 
cup of tea; darkened the windows, and gave 
the child something to play with in the kit- 
chen. 

The negress’ willingly took charge of the 
little one; and Elodie was delighted with the 
new things she saw. Her aunt then walked 
toward the village, to meet the storm she 
knew would break on her head, when ‘the 
churlish master became aware of what she had 
done in her desperation. 

She met him sauntering from the tavern, his 
pipo in his mouth in full blast. He paid no 
heed to her ‘‘good morning,” nor to her‘excuse 
for her stay over night in the city. It was the 
first time she had ever done such a thing; and 
she trusted, she said, it would never happen 
again. 

‘And, now, I have something strange to 
tell you, Bennet,” she added; ‘I have found 
Albertine at last!” 

“Who?” 

** Albertine, my sister. You know we have 
not seen her in five years.” 

“The ne’er-do-well hussy! I hope she has 
suffered for the caper she cut!” ‘was the en- 
couraging response. 

‘*Oh, Bennet! pray don’t bear malice against 
her!” 

“She rid my house of a pest, when she ran 
away with a villain! I don’t want to hear any 
more of her.” ' 

“The man who married her was not a vil- 
lain.” 

‘“Married her! Do you expect me to believe 
in any such bosh as that?” 

“ Albertine was married; I have now the 
proofs?” 

‘What of it, if she was! It’s nothing to me. 
Was it that kept you out all night, and no 
supper fit to eat for me?’ 

A sudden thought struck Letty—a light to 
direct her course! She would appeal to the 
cupidity of the man she knew had no mercy 
in him. 

“Her husband—Albertine’s—was good to 
her as long as he lived. And he came into a 
fortune before he died!” 

“Eh! What's that?” 

“Mr. Sterne left money to his wife, to Al- 
bertine, and she ought now tobe well off. But 
the agent, who pretended to be a trustee, tried 
to swindle her.” 

‘* Will you talk sense!” exclaimed the brute, 
removing his pipe, and gazing at his wife with 
some appearance of interest. ‘‘ Tell a straight 
story if you can,” 

Letty went over the whole matter, as briefly 
and as clearly as she could. ‘I thought,” she 
added, deprecatingly, “‘you might find out 
where her money is invested, as you under- 
stand business!” 

‘‘Humph! The fellow she calls her agent has 
run away with the funds, I suppose!” 

“That could not be; for he could only draw 
any amount by having Albertine’s order.” 

“Has she got any one to see to her af- 
fairs?” 

‘Oh, no! She has been very ill; she is too 
weak to go to any one! But she would pay you 
well, Bennet, if you would attend to it for her; 
she would give any commission you choose.” 

“Humph! Where is she?” 

‘Will you see her?” 

“Perhaps; if the job is worth it. She ought 
to have some one to take care of her money, if 
she has it.” 


‘he 


**QOh, thanks!” 

“But I must talk to her about it ” 

Now came the hardest part of poor Letty’s 
task, 
‘I hope you will forgive me, Bennet; but— 
I wanted you to see her; and—and she was ill 
and hardly able to sit up; and so—I brought 

i e. 
ogg ws What do you mean? Can’t you 
speak, woman?” 

“J have brought her home; she is in the 
house.” 

“Tn my house?” with a burst of profanity. 

“There was nowhere else I could take her. 
Oh, Bennet! she is my sister,” 

“Curse your sister!” exclaimed her husband, 
with a burst of ferocious execrations. 

‘She sha’n’t stay in my house! I'll see if 
I’m to be put upon by every beggar you hap- 
pen to meet!” 

“Oh, Bennet, she is no beggar! She will pay 
you well! And she may not live long!” 

‘Begone, woman; stand out of my way!” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Home! Tl see who’s master in my own 
house!” 

The poor woman wrung her hands helplessly 
as her husband strode on to the house. 

For a moment her spirit rose against this 
cruel injustice, and she resolved that if Al- 
bertine were driven out to perish, she would 
go with her, and would never return to the 
dwelling of her tyrant. But the habit of ab- 
ject submission resumed its sway, and then she 
could only think how his wrath could be 
averted, There was but one point vulnerable 
in his nature—his love of money. 

That had done its work before Rashleigh 
reached home. He demanded tosee Albertine; 
and his wife found them in quiet conversation 
when she returned. She felt greatly relieved; 
and went into the kitchen hoping for the 
best, 


Rashleigh happened to be perfectly sober, 
and soon mastered all the difficulties of the 
case. The next day he went to New York, 
and by diligent inquiries soon found where the 
morey—some twenty-five thousand dollars— 
was deposited. It was invested in ample se- 
curities, None of it could be drawn without 
the order of Albertine Sterne. 

The man returned home, and consented to 
the stay of his sister-in-law and her child, on 
condition of the payment of a high board, and 
such sums as he thought proper to demand 
from time to time under the pretext of “ex- 
tras.” These covered medicines, delicacies in 
food, sending for a city doctor occasionally, 
etc. 


For Albertine did not mend. It was not 
long before the symptoms of the malady, that 
had taken off her mother—consumption—were 
developed. 

Letty was the most devoted nurse in the 
world; and the invalid had every comfort. 

The sisters sat for hours every evening, 
hand in hand, and talked of the future of the 
little girl, so soon to be left to the sole care of 
her aunt, Albertine had no fears for her un- 
der such guardianship, She empowered Letty 
to draw for her needs whenever money was 
required, and, in an informal way, made her 
the trustee and guardian of her child. 

The little one grew apace, and gave promise 
of robust health, invigorated by the sea air, 

It was in the spring after the widowed mo- 
ther had come to sojourn by the coast, that 
her faithful sister watched the ebbing of the 
tide of life. With Albertine’s last breath, she 
commended her child to Letty’s care. 

“ He does not believe I was ever married,” 
she whispered, referring to her brother-in-law. 
‘Keep the papers safe, and do not let him 
know where they are. He might destroy 
them, and then wrong my Elodie.” 

The sister promised te protect the girl’s 
rights. 

“The church register will show it,” faltered 
the dying, ‘‘if you should be robbed. That 
and my darling’s birth. The will Charley 
made said I was to have everything, and my 
child comes after me; it is all hers. You will 
see that she has it, Letty. Give the papers to 
some lawyer you can trust. God bless you 
poth, my sister, and my little daughter!” 

They were almost her last words. 

When the funeral was over, Rashleigh de- 
manded access to the effects and papers of the 
deceased. F 

Letty secreted those of importance, and the 
letters which he discovered were of little con- 


sequence. A ; Pas) 
He was confirmed in his opinion that the 
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story of a marriage was a fable, Was it like- 
ly a man who had expectations of a fortune 
would marry the girl he had induced to run 
away with him? The child could inherit 
nothing; the sister—his wife—was the real 
heir to all that Albertine had possessed. 

So he told Letty, with maudlin congratula- 
tions, in his tipsy hours, on her access of for- 
tune. His wife dared not dispute the matter; 
and suffered it to pass. She could give the 
child all she needed—drawing the installments 
of interest by her own order; and she would 
purchase peace by silence as long as possible, 
She held some degree of power in her hands 
so long as her signature alone sufficed at the 
banker’s, 

So time passed on. Elodie was sent to the 
country school, and for two years toa board- 
ing-school in the city. Books were provided, 
which she, devoured at home. Her life was 
made as pleasant as it could be made; and 
with her love of nature, and her buoyant 
spirits, the girl was as happy as a bird. 

She never had a sorrow till her aunt became 
an invalid. Then her tenderness and affection 
were brought out. Her little hands were ac- 
tive in household tasks, and no nurse was more 
assiduous in the care of the sick. She read 
and sung to the sufferer; she prepared dainties 
to tempt her to eat; she gathered wild flowers 
and fragrant boughs, and decorated the rooms 
to please her. She would wander for hours 
gathering seaweed to arrange in moss pictures 
and put them on the walls. She refused to be 
sent to school again while her beloved aunt 
was ill; and the sunshine she made in the house 
was the invalid’s greatest comfort. H 

There seemed a mutual repulsion between 
the girland her uncle. He had always dis- 
liked the child. He wished her out of his way; 
and had from the first meditated the confisca- 
tion of her property—or that called hers—to 
his own use. 

To provide for the fulfillment of his wishes, 
he had compelled his sick wife to sign a con- 
veyance to himself of all she possessed, This, 
he was certain, would cover all her late 
younger sister had left; to which she was the 
undoubted heir, for Albertine had left no will, 
and he insisted that the child should be al- 
lowed to inherit nothing from her father. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ELODIE AND HER GUARDIAN. 

Mrs. RASHLEIGH lay very ill. A low fever 
had wasted her strength for months, and now 
had prostrated her so that she could not leave 
her bed. 

Rashleigh bore the privation of his comforts 
with surly impatience; and vented his anger 
often on his suffering wife, when his servants 
would not bear it. Silas, the man, had finally 
been dismissed in a quarrel 

The man made his way to the little village 
not far from the highest bluff, and sauntered 
to the low-roofed tavern. There he saw a 
phaeton turn into the yard, and learned that 
it belonged to a young gentleman from the 
city, who had more than once visited the lo- 
cality on business with his master. 

The young man’s name was Wyndham 
Blount. He was taking his dinner in the par- 
lor of the inn, 

He recognized Silas, and asked after the 
family. 

A very sad account of it had the discharged 
servant to give. The mistress ailing: as good 
as dying, one might say; the master that 
cross, there was no bearing his tempers, and 
drunk half his time at that; how could a de- 
cent workman abide it? and poor Mrs. Rash- 
leigh to have no doctor in all her sufferings! 

“T am going there directly,” said the young 
man. ‘You know your master has often 
consulted me about his investments, and I 
have come over to-day on the business, I 
shall talk to him about a doctor for his wife,” 

“ And indeed, sir, you’ll be doing a Christian 
charity!” 

‘(Ts there a medical man in the village?” 

“There is, sir, a tolerable one for practice. 
He is excellent with horses.” 

‘But we don’t want a horse-doctor! I had 
best send one down.” 

“Tt’s a chance if the master will let him 
come in.” 

“T will see to that.” 

When he had finished his dinner, Wyndham 
walked to Rashleigh’s house. 

The master was not at home. He walked 
in, and inquired for the lady. 

The negress looked surprised, but went to 


take the visitor’s name to her mistress. Pre- 
sently she returned, and asked him to walk 
into her chamber, i 

A pale, emaciated woman lay on the bed. 
She was evidently in the last stage of weak- 
ness. She smiled as Wyndham entered, and 
held out her wan, wasted hand. He was af- 
fected almost beyond the power to speak. 

“Tam very glad to see you,” said the in- 
valid. ‘Pray sit down.” 

“J cannot tell you, Mrs. Rashleigh, how 
shocked I am to find you in this condition. 
You should have the best advice. Let me 
send Dr. Orme to see you,” 

“ No, no, Mr. Wyndham; he can do nothing 
for me; nor can any one. My days are num- 
bered.” 

‘* You must not be discouraged. I shall in- 
sist upon sending a better doctor than you can 
get in this village.” 

“Té will be of no use. And I do not care to 
recover. But—but you can do something for 
me. You can do what will give me peace— 
oh, such peace!—in dying.” 

She whispered to the colored woman, who 
nodded her head, and left the room. 

‘“‘My dear madam,” said the young man, 
with deep emotion, ‘‘you may rely on me for 
any service in my power.” 

“Thanks! I will—trust youl” The husky 
utterance failed. 

The sufferer reached her hand for a glass 
half full of a mixture, that stood on a table 
by the bed. She sipped a few drops, and they 
seemed to strengthen her. She fixed her eyes 
on Wyndham with intense eagerness, and her 
lips murmured: 

“ec Elodie y . 

** Your little girl?’ 

“Yes; all I have in the world; and most 
precious, It is the hardest of all to bear—the 
thought of leaving her unprotected.” 

“She is not Mr. Rashleigh’s child?” 

‘No, nor mine; I thought you knew that.” 

*“‘T understood she was your niece.” 

“She is; the daughter of my dead sister 
Albertine. There is a sad story; I have part- 
ly written it out; I have not strength to tell 
it; nor time; for he may come back! But one 
thing I want you to know—” i 

Her voice faltered again. Wyndham hand- 
ed her the cordial, which she took with trem-j 
bling hand. Her anxiety to relieve her mind 
of its pressure was telling on her slender stock 
of force. Presently she went on: 

“ Blodie is not poor; she is not a dependent 
on the bounty of Mr. Rashleigh. She is en- 
titled to a large property, if she could prove 
her claim.” 

“Indeed?” 

‘“‘I¢is true; and when I am gone, I want 
some able lawyer, some one who will feel an 
interest to see justice done, to take up her 
cause.” 

‘If Icanrenderservice—” began Wyndham, 

“You can, you can!” eagerly interrupted 
the dying woman. ‘I know your legal abili- 
ty; I should like to place her cause in your 
hands.” 

“This homestead and land—does it belong 
to you, Mrs. Rashleigh? 

‘No; this is Rashleigh’s, and he has enough 
besides; more than he will need. Elodie’s for- 
tune is in those investments of stock; you know 
something about them; it is a good property.” 

“T thought you had assigned all those tu 
your husband,” 

The invalid raised herself upon her elbow in 
bed, and the covering fell from her thin shoul- 
ders, while her eyes, wild with vivid expres 
sion, were fixed on Wyndham’s face. 

“‘Could my signature convey to him proper- 
ty that did not belong to me?” she asked. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then it is safe!” and she fell back, ex- 
hausted, on the pillow. 

“But, madam—excuse me—when you exe- 
cuted that conveyance, did you know—” 

“JT did—yes—I did know—that it was all 
Elodie’s!” answered the woman, with a gleam 
of exultation in her pallid face. 

“ He forced me to sign the paper! If I had 
said, the property was not mine, but my child’s, 
he would have laughed me to scorn, and per- 
haps have done her a harm, So I let him 
deceive himself, I only told him the paper he 
compelled me to sign was worth nothing, and 
I told him truth: it was not!” 

“‘The child’s claim, then, was never recog- 
nized by her uncle?” 

“No; he always called her a child of shame; 
but that was false! I had the proofs, but I 
did not know how to use them, and there was 
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no need of a stir while Elodie was so little! 
But I am going to leave her, and she: must be 
righted. You have promised to see to it, Mr, 
Wyndham?” 

“T will do what I can; but I must have the 
proofs you speak of in my own hands,” 

The sick woman touched a small bell on the 
table, 

“Nelly,” she said, when the negress entered, 
“fetch me that yellow box I gave you to take 
care of. Iam glad, sir, you reminded me: I 
have not an hour I can count upon. You will 
see that Elodie is the legal heir of her father.’ 

She unlocked the box with a key she wore, 
suspended by a ribbon round her neck, and 
took out a bundle of papers, which she gave to 
\ yndham, 

‘IT shall never be able to finish what I have 
begun to write,” she said, wearily. 

‘* But Elodie can tell you what she remem- 
bers, and—here are the proofs: you will find 
the certificate of her birth and baptism with 
the rest. She inherits her father’s property, 
and all that was her mother’s: the last would 
have come, to me, if Elodie were not living; 
and for that reason I was afraid to tell Rash- 
leigh again, that the child was not—what he 
ealled her.” 

Wyndham took the papers. They were safe 
with him, he said. He put them in a pocket 
in the breast of his coat. 

‘You may rely, madam, on "my care and 
fidelity in this matter. Hlodie’s interests are 
quite safe with me,” 

** Oh, thanks, sir! you have taken a load of 
distress from my mind,” murmured the in- 
valid. 

“But you must permit me to send Dr. 
Orme ?” 

The dame shook her head. The colored at- 
tendant, who had now come in, said her 
strength was worn out, and she would do well 
to sleep. 

The young man saw he could render her no 
better service than leaving her for the present. 
With a farewell pressure of the hand, he quit- 
ted the room. 

‘“ Where is your master?” he said to the ser- 
vant, who had followed him out. 

“T think, sir, on de bluff somewhar’!” 

‘« And Miss Elodie?” 

“She done went out with her basket to 
gather sea-weed... It’s ’mazin’ what a fondness 
de chil’ has for sea-weeds and such trash.” 

“JT will look for them, I must speak to Mr. 
Rashleigh,” said Wyndham. “I think he can 
not know how ill your mistress is.” 

He went out, and walked along the cliffs. 

The frowning headlands were faced with 
masses of sharp rocks, piled in broken preci- 
pices, The wind had risen, and ‘the moaning 
sea dashed heavily upon the bowlders strewn 
along the beach. A vessel, staggering under 
an unusual, and, as it seemed, dangerous quan- 
tity of sail, was making for one of the narrow 
inlets that ran in between the bluffs, 

Wyndham watched her course with some in- 
terest, as he walked along the brow of the 
precipice. 

Suddenly he caught sight of a muslin scarf 
fluttering, as it seemed, half-way to the beach, 
and, as a furious gust tore it away, it was car- 
ried and lodged in a leafless tree on the inac- 

ble face of the rocky wall. 


‘here was a faint cry; and the next moment, | 


to the young man’s horror, he saw a slender 


girl standing on a platform ledge, under the 


brow of a crag, two-thirds of the way down! 

Surely, he thought, she would not be so mad 
as to attempt to recover the scarf! No: he 
heard her laugh: she had abandoned it, Then 
he shouted to her, warning her not to stir un- 
til he came for her, j 

The girl heard him: she looked up, and an- 
swered; but he could not hear what she said. 
He sought a place where he could descend the 
rocks, 

The gorge on the right led down to the shore; 
and if he could cross that, his path was easy 
enough, But the crag, more than a hundred 
feet above the ledge where the girl stood, pro- 
jected so that a plummet would have fallen 
several feet from her. 

The. wind was freshening, If she would 
only not attempt to move till he reached her 
side! else the savage gust would blow her 
down. He could see her searf twisted in the 
dead branches, and blown about like a flag in 
a storm at sea, The yessel he had watched 
had rounded the point, and disappeared. 

He shouted again, and made signs that he 
was going down. The young girl seemed to 


understand him; she pointed to the guixe uu. 


then traced a path along the ledge. Then she 
crouched down close to the rock, and passed 
her arm through a tough root that hung from 
a tree above, and was fastened below. 

Wyndham hurried down, stepping from one 
granite mass to another, and clinging to the 
trees as he descerded. It was a rough descent 
and full of risk; but he soon reached the ledge, 
and crept along to the spot where the girl sat. 
She laughed in her joy at seeing him. 

‘You were wrong to come here, Elodie,” he 
said, gravely. 

“ Oh, -I know it, Mr. Wyndham; but I came 
up on that side; see, and I thought I could get 
back the same way. So I could, but the great 
stone that was poised there fell, after I had 
crossed it,” 

The young man shuddered as he looked. 

The bowlder had been dislodged, even by 
the girl’s light touch, and had left a sheer de- 
scent only a bird could pass over. 

‘We can go the way you came,” the girl 
said. 

‘Impossible! I could scarcely keep my foot- 
ing, holding by the saplings with both hands, 
You could not go alone, especially in this wind; 
and the steps are too narrow for me to help 
you,” 

“Then can we get down to the beach?” 

‘Not unless a miracle should interpose to 
help us.” 

‘What are we todo, then?” 

The girl laughed a little as she asked the 
question, looking frankly into’ Wyndham’s 
face. 

She was very young; certainly not’ more 
than fifteen, ifso much. Her hair, like a fluff 
of pale gold, in the wildest disorder, framed 
an oval face, fresh and bright as a rose. The 
eyes were blue, open and fearless in their con- 
fiding expression; the mouth was small and 
pouting; the pink chin was) daintily rounded. 
It was a sweet, childish face, and Wyndham 
thought he had never seen anything so lovely. 

In answer to her question he took off his 
coat and put it on her. She madesome resist- 
ance, on account of the danger of his feeling 
the cold; but he paid no heed to her. 

‘* You have lost your scarf,” hesaid. ‘* You 
must wear this. What are we to do? waitfor 
a boat from the vessel out there? The men 
can fling up a rope.” 

‘But they cannot see us. 
chored behind that point.” 

‘‘Can she get in there?” 

‘Certainly; there is quite a bay; sheltered, 
too, by the rocks on each side.” 

“Then some of them will go up; and we 
must call to them,” 

“The wind blows so fiercely I am afraid 
they cannot hear!’ 

Wyndham shouted with all his might, but 
only the shrieking blast answered. 

“And the storm is coming on worse!” he 
wailed, ‘‘Tell me, does the tide rise as high 

t! ij Viz) 
®*Hlodie burst into a ripple of musical merri- 
ment. 

‘You might know it does not,” she replied. 
‘Look at those weeds strewn like ropes be- 
low there, That is high-water mark,” 

But, even as she spoke, a mountainous bil- 
low, hurled against the cliff with terrible force, 
covered the platform and them with spray! 

The young man shivered as he tried to screen 
Elodie; but she did not seem to heed the 


The vessel is an- 


| drenching. 


“This is bad enough,” she said; ‘and it will 
be worse presently, for the daylight is leaving 
us! Would it not be wise to attempt an es- 
cape, even if we risk something! If it gets 
dark we cannot move!” 

“*T will not peril your life! If you can stay 
nere alone, Elodie, while I try to scramble 
up—” 

‘*Don’t leave me, please!” cried the poor 
girl. ‘‘ Let me go with you!” 

“You could not pass where I did to come 
here! I could manage to get over it, though 
the return is more difficult,” 

‘‘Then you must not go. 
ourselves down.” 

‘‘ With a rope, tied round thisrock aboye us, 
we might venture, and it would be safe. But 
nothing can be done without a rope.” 

“Then must we stay here?” 

“Till help comes. I see no other way. If 
we cannot get off to-night, I will watch you. 
Elodie, while you sleep.” ! 

“My poor aunt! how she will fret after 
me!” murmured the girl, weeping softly. “‘ How 
foolish I was to come here!” 

It was rapidly growing dusk. The masses 


If we could let 
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of clouds driven up into the sky obscured the 
sunlight, and the roar of the seething waters 
below seemed more terrible than ever. The 
young man tried to soothe the girl’s self-re~ 
proachful grief. 

He shouted for help at intervals; and atlast 
the welcome gleam of a lantern was seen moy- 
ing far aboye, Their cry for help was an- 
swered by a cheer. 

Two or three men could be seen. In ashort 
time they lowered a rope; but it fell so far out 
it could not be grasped, 

Lowered on the other side it fell beyond the 
bowlder that had slipped down. 

‘Let it down entirely, on the other side!” 
shouted Wyndham, and in a few moments he 
was obeyed. 

The rope had been made fast above. He 
called to them to loosen it, and send the boat 
to meet them at the beach. : 

Presently the rope, which he firmly grasp- 
ed, was let down, and he caught it. He made 
it fast around the imbedded rock, and prepared 
to descend, The waves were breaking furious- 
ly at their feet, and atintervals covering them 
with spray. 

“No boat can live in such a sea!” he groan- 
ed. ‘They cannotrescue us. But there must 
be a path along the beach, Can you find it, 
Elodie, in this twilight?” 

‘Oh, yes,” the girl answered. “Not by 
the point; we cannot get round that; the tide 
has risen too high.” 

“The boatmen are there; and I can swim 
with you, child, to the inlet.” 

“Tf a boat could not live in the sea, you can- 
not!” cried the brave girl. ‘‘ You would be 
dashed against the rocks, and we should both 
perish!” 

“True; what can we do?” 

‘There is a safe path on the opposite side,” 

** Are you sure you know it?” 

‘‘T have been over it a hundred times,” 

“ And it is not too late?” 

¥ Oh, no! See, the tide has only just turn- 
ed.” 

‘Then come; trust yourself to me.” * 

He wound his arm around the girl’s slender 
waist; having previously lashed the rope about 
his own. There was a loud cheer from the 
men above as he commenced the descent. He 
bade the girl cling to him firmly, steadying 
himself by the rocks, now by one hand, now 
by both, as they passed. 

There was good foothold part of the way; and 
only a few feet here and there where he had 
to depend on the rope. 

But the heavy waves hurled themselves upon 
the pair more and more furiously as they went 
down, Wyndham kept his arm claspe’! about 
Elodie, telling her not to loosen her hold foran 
instant. 

They stood on the shore, but they had nota 
moment to lose. ‘They fled swiftly along the 
way pointed out by the girl, who caught her 
breath convulsively as the greedy waters dash- 
ed over her. ' 

At last they were out of danger, in the path 
that led upward through a ravine partly clear- 
ed. The men, with torches, had come to meet 
them, 

“You had best carry her in your arms,” 
said Wyndham, releasing Elodie, whose 
strength was indeed nearly spent. “TI will 
follow you as fast as you can walk.” 

This.was done, and the girl was borne by 
two of the neighbors toward her home, 

‘Tg Mr. Rashleigh here?’ asked Wyndham, 

“No,” answered one of the men, ‘ He was 
not in a fit state to come with us,” 

The young lawyer muttered an exclama- 
tion, 

“And I heard that his wife was took for 
worse,” observed another of the men. 

Sobs came from the poor girl they were car- 
rying, and she bade them let her down and she 
would walk, They could get on faster. She 
wept all the way. y 

They came to the house. There was light 
in all the rooms. A dark form stood in the 
doorway. 

“Oh, Miss Elodie! Miss Elodie! where has 
you been all dis time?” 

The girl clutched the black woman’s arm. 

‘Ts she alive? Or have I killed her with my 
folly?” she gasped, white as death. 

“Oh, honey! don’t take on so! She’s alibe! 
An’ she hain’t fretted none for you; she was 
past frettin’.” 

Poor Hlodie, wet as she was, tore off the 
coat she had worn till now, flung it down, 
and rushed past the rest, into the chamber of her 
dying relative, ‘ 
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There lay the form on the bed, so motion- 
less it might have been taken for a corpse, 
The girl sunk on her knees, clasped the hand 
that hung passively over the coverlet, and coy- 
ered it with passionate kisses, 

“Oh, my aunt, my darling! Mamma! look 
at me! Speak to your poor Elodie! Say you 
forgive her! Mamma! Darling!” 

The eyes unclosed; the pale lips moved; 
there seemed a power in the voiee of affection 
to bring back the prey of death, even after his 
grasp wassecure. The woman recognized her 
niece, and tried to smile. 

Wyndham had passed into the room, while 
the other men stood back. The dying woman 
glanced toward him, and he walked to the bed- 
side, 

Mrs. Rashleigh’s feeble fingers closed over 
his hand, as he laid it on hers. She drew it 
toward Elodie’s, and made an effort to put hers 
into the young man’s. He saw what sho 
meant, and firmly he grasped the girl’s small 
hand, 

“T promise—” he said, solemnly—‘‘ I swear 
—to be faithful to the charge you gave 
me.” 

The dying woman understood him, and 
smiled. 

She strove to lift up her head, and to ar- 
ticulate a word; but her strength failed. She 
fell back on the pillow, and her gasping breath 
grew fainter, till they could hear it no longer. 

““Come ’way, honey!” implored the faithful 
nurse. ‘Come with me, and let me put on 
your dry clothes! You saw her again; dat 
was all she wanted. Sho’s happy now.” 

Wyndham quickly walked out of the room. 
The dead silence that prevailed told all pre- 
sent what had happened. : 

The door leading up-stairs was then slowly 
opened, and a haggard, flushed face presented 
itself. 

**What’s all this? Menin my house! What’s 
the meaning of it?” stammered a drunken 
voice, as the master of the house staggered in, 
and essayed to cross the room to the chamber 
that had been his wife’s, 

“Letty! Letty! Isay! Have you got vis- 
itors?’ 

Wyndham strode after him, and seized his 
arm, 

‘You shall not go in there!” he said, sternly. 

*‘ What's to hinder me? Letty, say! Why 
don’t you speak?” 

‘Oh, master!” exclaimed the negre3s, “be 
silent now! She'll never hear you, nor speak 
to you no more! never, no more!” 

“What d’ye mean?” he cried, turning upon 
her. She had Elodie in her arms, and was 
taking her into another room, At the sound 
of the inebriated min’s voice the girl stood up, 
faced her uncle, and dashed the tears from her 
eyes, 

“She means, sir, that my darling aunt is 
free at last!” she cried, defiantly. ‘* You can- 
not scold her any more. ‘Turn on me, if you 
like; you cannot hurt me/ I’m not afraid of 
you. » 

“And who are you, ye imp of Satan, and 
how dare you speak so to me, whose bread ye- 
*ve been eating! Ill have you here no longer! 
Tramp —out of my bouse!” 

“She shall leave your house to-night,” in- 
terposed Wyndham, angrily. “ Elodie, change 
your dress, and let me take you to the inn. 
The nurse shall go with you!” 

“Oh, we cannot leave my darling aunt! We 
mu-t watch with her, and dress her for the 
funeral. When she is buried I will leave your 
house, Mr, Rashleigh, and you shall never see 
me again. Come, Nelly, help me to get 
ready.” 

She passed out of the room with the colored 
woman, Rashleigh, whose drunken percep- 
tions had now taken in the fact that his wife 
was dead, looked after her sullenly and bewil- 
dered. 

“Where is the hussy going?” he asked. 

“T shall take her to my mother’s house,” re- 
plied Wyndham, “Her aunt gave her into 
my charge with her last breath, and I accept- 
ed the trust.” 

But Wlodie refused to leaye the house while 
her aunt lay dead within it; and Wyndham 
persuaded one of the female neighbors to take 
charge of her. 

He rewurned to attend the funeral, and as 
soon as that was over, bade the young girl 
prepare to accompany him to the city. 

Rashleigh made no opposition to the depart- 
ure of Elodie. He only required to be inform- 
ed of her address, Convinced that she had no 
legal rights, he cared not what became of her, 


and was -just as well pleased to be rid of the 
expense of her support. 

Wyndham took his fair young ward to the 
home of his mother ane sister. 

They received the orphan with cordial kind- 
ness, and made her one of the family at once, 
She found a thousand things in the novelties 
of city life to make her forget her sorrows. 
Before long, Elodie was again happy; for her 
buoyant nature could not long be held down 
by the pressure of calamity. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE NEW PUPIL, 


“TJ HAVE a new pupil tor you; and she is 
such an odd little thing!” 

This was Miss Blount’s introduction to a 
graphic and detailed account of her brother 
Wyndham’s adventure, and the result, an ad- 
dition to the members of her mother’s family, 

“ Only think of Wynd’s having a ward!” she 
added, when her narration was finished, 

“And an heiress, too!” put in Ruhama. 
‘© Who knows but it will end in the usual man- 
ner of romances, with ward and guardian fall- 
ing in love with each other!” 

“T thought you said Miss Sterns was. a 
child!” remarked Olive. 

‘Only fifteen; but wonderfully precocious! 
And so fond of her own way! She always 
manages to get it, too, somehow!” 

‘* Has she taste for music?” 

“A perfect passion! Is always playing and 
singing, but lacks cultivation, of course. My 
brother says he wants her to have all the cul- 
ture necessary, to develop what talent she may 

sSess, ”” 

“You know, Emily, I am not capable of 
being a scientific teacher; that is, of the high- 
est grade.” 

‘* Hardly any private teacher can be expect- 
ed to do that. But you will try her, Olive?’ 

“T will do my best, and thank you for the 
addition to my list.” 

“Thanks for nothing, Olive, dear!” cried 
Ruhama, ‘Who should we think of, but you, 
and be happy that we can contribute a little 
to your success?” 

“Not a little, dear friend; I owe my best 
pupils to your kindness!” 

‘Now, have done with such talk! Kind- 
ness, forsooth! If I had a fortune of my own, 
who should share it but my dearest Olive?” 

Miss Weston turned away her face to hide 
the tears that sprung to her eyes. 

‘But we have a favor to ask,” said Emily. 
“We are going to have a drawing-room con- 
cert at Mrs. Moore's splendid rooms, in aid of 
the Orphan’s Home. There is to be music and 
recitations. Will you help us?” 

“*T?” repeated Olive, looking up in surprise. 

‘“Why not, dear?’ answered Miss Blount. 
“Tt is not a party. You havesuch an exquis- 
ite taste; and we want you to lead the chorus 
in the music that is to accompany the readings. 
The chorus will be in the third parlor.” 

“T cannot possibly come.” 

‘Tt will oblige us immensely, and do good. 
You were always willing to lend a helping 
hand, dear friend.” 

. “But I cannot leave my mother. No—not 
even for one evening.” 

‘She is not worse, I hope?” 

‘She is failing from day to day.” 

The girl’s voice was lost in the sob she 
strove to repress. 

“Then you shall not be urged,” cried Ru- 
hama, going to her and kissing her cheeks. 

“We shall have the aid of the new musical 
lion, you know, Emily,” she said, looking 
archly at Miss Blount. ‘ You shall not dis- 
tress Olive. The foreign gentleman, you know. 
Was he introduced to you last evening at Mrs. 
Bogart’s?” 

“No; I did not see him except at a distance; 
[ did not even hear his name,” 

“The Count del Raggio, or something like 
that. He is very handsome, and they say, is 
of a distinguished family in Italy. Dear Italy! 
how I love all who are born in that charming 
country !” 

“There I cannot agree with you, Ruhama, 
I do not admire old Antonio, for instance.” 

‘Oh, the hideous juggler! No,no; I meant 
such Italians as the count.” 

“Or any sunburned individual with plenty 
of whiskers, and stiletto-looking eyes, who can 
look lofty, and talk gibberish when he is in a 
rage.” 

“You could not help calling the count hand- 
some, if you had noticed him, Emily. And, 


sing that Italian bravura after you were gone. 
It was exquisite; and they say he composed it 
himself.” 

‘He is a musician, too?” 

“Of course. Olive, dear, I shall bring him 
to see you one of these days, on purpose to let 
you hearhim. You will receive him in a pro- 
fessional way.” 

And she went on to give an account of the 
stranger. 

The handsome stranger, with his Italian 
name and his acknowledged genius, had al- 
ready become the admiration of all the ladies 
in the most fashionable circles of the metro- 
polis. 

He was so reserved and stately, yet so will- 
ing to oblige by playing the airs he had com- 
posed, and accompanying the piano or guitar 
with his magnificent voice! 

Then there was something of mystery about 
him. He seemed melancholy and abstracted 
at times, and frequently did not answer when 
addressed. 

He had brought letters, Ruhama added, that 
were sufficient vouchers for his respectability; 
yet it was but seldom he could be induced to 
go into society. Whenever he did, he sought 
no introductions, often declining them; though 
with a graceful courtesy that could not possi- 
bly give offense. He had willingly consented, 
however, to lend his aid to a charity entertain- 
ment, 

They were interrupted by a knock at the 
outside door. 

Olive went and opened it. A slender, youth- 
ful form stood there, but the face was covered 
with a thick vail. 

The young hostess hesitated. It was a 
stranger; and she did not like to ask in visit- 
ors she did not know. 

The young girl inquired if Miss Blount was 
there. Before Olive could reply, Emily, who 
had heard and recognized the voice, ran out 
and confronted the new-comer. 

“You naughty child!” she exclaimed, with 
laughter struggling in her reproving tone. 
“Did I not tell you you must not come with 
us! And how did you find the way?” 

The girl had thrown back her vail, and Olive 
was struck with her singular face, 

Her profusion of pale gold hair, rippling 
across her forehead, hung in masses, like floss 
silk, on either side her fresh, rose-tinted 
cheeks. She had the brightest violet eyes in 
the world, just now flashing with something 
like defiance, 

“TI know that you told me not to come, Miss 
Emily,” she replied. ‘‘ But I knew you were 
coming to see about my music lessons, and I 
wanted to see the teacher before you made 
any arrangement.” 

“And you followed us all the way, by 

ourself?” 

“T did not follow you; I knew the address; 
and I came in the cars, part of the way.” 

“‘ After you had been forbidden to go out 
alone?” 

‘“You should not have forbidden me,” re- 
torted the girl ‘Iam not used to obeying 
orders.” 

‘*You will come in?” asked Olive. 

“Ob, yes; you may as well,” added Miss 
Blount, taking the girl’s arm and leading her 
into the little parlor, ‘‘ Olive, lam sorry the 
first introduction to you of your pupil should 
be in this wise; but you must excuse impa- 
tience in a wayward child.” 

‘‘T am not a child,” the girl murmured; but 
Olive kindly took her hand, and said: 

“Tam glad of the opportunity of knowing 
the young lady; and I trust we shall get 
along comfortably in our new relations, if it 
pleases her that we enter upon them.” 

These words soothed the ruffled self-esteem 
of the girl; she smiled brightly, and took the 
seat offered her, 

Then, with the courteous kindliness that: al- 
ways marked her manner, Olive asked ques- 
tions about her previous lessons, and her tastes 
in the art, 

‘* Perhaps you would like to hear her play a 
little?” asked Emily. 

At the request of Miss Weston, Elodie took 
off her gloves, removed the shaw] that covered. 
her shoulders, and seated herself at the piano. 

She struck the keys with a bold touch and 
played an air from Norma, It was a difficult 
one for a young performer, and she was inac- 
curate in several notes; but on the whole she 
had a brilliant execution. 

Her passion for the art asserted itself. At 
the more startling turns, her face seemed to 
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ture; she seemed to forget the presence of 
those about her. 

Emily was impatient at the blunders she 
made, and Ruhama laughed; but Olive listen- 
ed attentively, smiled, and warmly applauded 
her at the close. 

“You have manifest talent,” she said. 

“But sadly needing culture,” observed the 
other two ladies. 

“Where there is real genius,” answered 
Olive, “‘it will not take long to triumph over 
obstacles caused by inexperience. I can see 
that she will outstrip me, and that before a 
great while.” 

Elodie started up, came hastily to her and 
impulsively threw her arms round her neck. 

‘*] shall be glad,” she said, “to have you 
for my teacher.” 

Ruhama gave another of her musical ripples 
of merriment. 

“Nothing wins the heart like praise.” 

‘We all know that appreciation is plea- 
sant,” was Olive’s reply; and the young girl 
gave hera greteful look, while her color rose 
perceptibly. 

‘Would you like to hear me sing?” she 
asked, 

“Very much indeed.” 

Again Elodie seated herself at the piano; 
and after a low prelude, dashed into a wild 
and stirring song. Like her playing, it was 
full of faults, but of spirit as well. She mas- 
tered the trills admirably. 

Her gentle instructress was convinced she 
would have a powerful though erratic genius 
committed to her training. 

She kept silence, buried in thought, when 
the song wus ended. Elodie’s eyes were rivet- 
ted on her tace, 

*“Himily,"’ said Olive, at length, ‘this 
young lady would do credit to a better teacher 
than myself.” 

‘She could not have one so patient with 
her faults. You see, she needs to go over the 
elementary studies, to learn to overcome her 
inaccuracies. ’ 

“Sbe will soon conquer those; and then she 
will soar far above me,” said Olive, with a 
smile, 

* And I will have you, and nobody but you, 
to teach me!” cried Elodie. 

“ You really must undertake her,” said Miss 
Blount. ‘Only do not spoil her; she is too 


‘conceited already.” 


“T think I can correct the faults she has; 
and when | have done all I can, she can be 
ready for a scientific professor.” 

‘Keep her in leading: strings as long as you 
can,” whispered Emily. ‘* Your gentleness 
and general culture, if you can impart them, 
will do her good. My brother was wishing 
she were like you.” 

Olive’s pale cheek colored slightly. She 
glanced at Kuhama. 

“You would say,” cried the lively brunette, 
‘that Mr. Blount ought to prefer me for a 
model!” 

It was Olive’s thought, though she had not 
expressed it. 

“Oh, no, my dear! Mr. Blount may ad- 
mire me; but he wants his ward to be graver 
and more steady. He would not bave her do- 
ing a bit of flirtation for the world!” 

The tinkle of a small bell was heard. 

“You will excuse me,” said Olive, “TI 
must go to my mother.” 

‘And we must go home,” said Miss Blount. 
‘‘We shall bring Elodie to you three times a 
week, beginning to-morrow.” 

The adieux were made, and the three ladies 
went out to the carriage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHARITY CONCERT. 

THE charity concert was a social party as 
well; dancing being added to the attractions 
of the evening. 

The house was a large double ona on Park 
avenue, and was furnished with splendor. 

In addition to the spacious parlors, a room 
was extended in the rear, of immense size, 
lofty, and lighted from above; the windows 
opening to the sky and richly colored. The 
ceiling was frescoed, the walls were covered 
with choice paintings, and the floor was inlaid 
with many-colored woods, and polished like a 
mirror 

It had always been used as a music-room, 
and a platform was raised and carpeted for 
the musicians at the further end. The whole 
effect of this magnificent suite of rooms, mul- 


tiplied by mirrors from floor to ceiling, and | 


filled with elegantly-dressed people, was like 
that of a palatial levee. 

Elodie had heard’ of the brilliant affair, and 
was wild to be of the party. Why not? It 
was a charity concert, and she was ready to 
contribute by the purchase of tickets. If not 
old enough to be permitted to enter society, 
she could surely be present at the entertain- 
ment. She could have a new dress made; she 
could make one herself. She teased her 
guardian till she obtained his consent to her 
going. 

“T am not in favor, Wyndham, of allowing 
that child to think she must go everywhere 
with us,” observed the grave sister. ‘She is 
much too forward for her age.” 

“But this is an entertainment children will 
enjoy, as well as grown people. I know sey- 
eral who intend taking their families.” 

“T speak of general usage. You have in- 
dulged Elodie in going to theaters and operas 
and concerts, almost every evening.” 

‘Not so often as that! not more than three 
evenings in a week.” 

‘And how can she study, if. she partakes of 
such amusements?” 

‘Do you find her backward?” 

‘*T cannot say I do; she has more than or- 
dinary powers, and learns rapidly. But it is 
not well to have her thoughts diverted. All 
her teachers will tell you so.” 

“T do not mean that they shall be. Let 
her understand that in future such indulgences 
must be rare. Though an evening now and 
then at the opera will help to cultivate her 
musical taste. She has rare talent for music.” 

“Certainly she bas; but if needs. strict 
training.” 

Elodie heard such conversations often en- 
ough to be aware that her protectors judged 
it expedient to restrain her passion for excite- 
ment, 

She did not feel this need, and chafed at the 
restraint. She resolved to gratify her passion 
for dress on this occasion, and had actually 
purchased and begun to make up a rich white 
silk, embroidered with tiny sprigs of pink and 
gold—to be set off by a wreath of flowers to 
match crowning her head, and a fragrant bou- 
quet at the bosom. 

But Emily peremptorily interfered ; laughed 
at the idea of so young a girl making her ap- 
pearance in such a dress; and insisted on her 
wearing plain white muslin. She was sup- 
ported by Mrs, Blount; and even Wyndham, 
when appealed to by his dissatisfied ward, 
urged on ber the beauty of simplicity in her 
attire. Eyen ornament in her hair was for- 
bidden. 

If the poor child had been determined to set 
off her beauty to the best possible advantage, 
she could not have done it more effectually 
than by obeying the mandate of her seniors. 

When she came into the parlor, ready to 
start, in her simple white dress with blue rib- 
bon fastening the ruffle at her throat and blue 
ribbon confining her luxuriant hair—her wild- 


rose complexion as pure and fresh as the petal | 
| of a flower, her biue eyes dancing with ex- 


citement, Wyndham was sure he never had 
beheld so lovely a creature. 

Mrs. Blount took charge of her, and the four 
filled the carriage. 

Just before them as they entered, they saw 
Rubaima Seaforth, leaning on the arm of Tom 
Wyatt. 

Beside the young lady walked a stately 
gentleman, whose air and gait seemed famil- 
iar, in some degree, to Emily. But, as he 
bowed to several persons in passing, she no- 
ticed a decidedly foreign manner; and that 
was not to her taste. 

Rubama, as usual, was superbly dressed, in 
a gcld-brown silk tunic over a rich dark- 
brown lower skirt, both trimmed profusely. 
She always wore her hair rather loaded with 
ornament. She was in contrast to Emily 
Blount, who was almost nun-like in her grave 
costume, and preferred the dull colors. 

Ruhama and her party took a seat near the 
platform, and were presently joined by her 
father, and a noble-looking elderly man, who 
was invited by the banker to occupy a chair 
next his daughter. Both addressed him fre- 
quently, and called him General Marsh, 

Ruhama sent several messages by Tom to 
her friend Emily, who sat several rows of 
chairs behind her. On one slip of paper she 
had written: 

“The Count del Raggio will sing the fourth song. 
He will not be on the platform.” 

Emily showed this to her brother. He 


shook his head; he had never met the celeb- 
rity. 

The songs were alternated with dramatic 
recitations, and a scene between a lady and 
gentleman, in costume, with appropriate ac- 
tion. x 

When the fourth song was announced, as to 
be given by the celebrated artist, the Count 
del Raggio, there was a burst of kid-gloved 
applause from the fair portion of the crowded 
assemblage. Even many of the gentlemen 
added their hearty clapping. 

But there was no response by the appear- 
ance of the lion upon the stage. He was to 
accompany himself, and he had taken his seat 
at the grand piano’so far on the left side as to 
be outi of the view of a large part of the audi- 
ence. Among these was the Blount party; 
and several around them expressed their dis- 
appointment, 

‘““Why doesn’t he come out and show him- 
self?” murmured one. 

“You know he is not a professional,” an- 
swered a lady just behind her. 

‘But he might have acknowledged the ap- 
plause with a bow at least.” 

“The eccentricity of genius!” 

‘““Pshaw! I don’t believe he merits half 
what they boast of him!” ; 

“Wait, and judge for yourself!” 

When the performer touched the instrument, 
all recognized at once a master-hand, Nothing 
had been heard like it, Elodie started from 
ber employment of watching the late comers, 
and a flush of sudden delight illumined her 
features. 

Even Miss Blount, little given as she was to 
raptures, was startled into admiration when 
she heard the stranger sing and play, The 
perfection of artistic skill seemed united with 
the freshness of wild nature in his perform- 
ances. It was the gush of soul itself. 

He was encored; and when he sung to anair 
composed by himself, the words of Metastasio, 
beginning, ‘‘L’Ouda dal mar divisa,” the 
touching melancholy of the simple melody, 
representing the restless longing of a soul un- 
satisfied with all this life can offer, and finding 
repose only in death, deeply affected Emily. 
She turned away her head, for she felt the 
tears stealing down her cheeks. 

Ruhama, who was observing her, noticed her 
agitation, and smiled, as if she thought she had 
achieved a triumph. 

Wyndham, though he had no cultivation in 
the art, shared the enthusiasm of the rest. 

Elodie could not contain her ecstatic emo- 
tions. 

When the song was ended, the applause was 


overwheiming. Then came an interval for 
social converse, ‘ 
“Dear guardy!” exclaimed Elodie, ‘is 


that gentleman—the count—an Italian? Then 
[ll be bound he is a teacher of music. Will 
you let me take lessons of him?’ 

“ Hush, child!” whispered Emily. 
not a teacher,” 

‘How do you know? I never heard you 
say you knew him, Will you bring him and 
introduce him after concert, guardy? 1 should 
like so much’to know him.” 

“Tam not acquainted with the gentleman, 
Elodie,” replied Wyndham. 

‘“*But Miss Seaforth will introduce you! 
See, he has come out to speak to her; and now 
she is looking this way! She would present 
him to Miss Blount.” 

“* Be silent, Elodie,” said Emily, ‘I donot 
wish the stranger to be introduced to us. No, 
Wyndham,” she added to her brother, who had 
risen, “‘I beg you will not go there.” 

“ He is a genius in music!” cried Wyndham. 
‘“Who can he be?” ‘ 

“ An Italian. I have heard Ruhama speak 


“He is 


of him, 1 think he brought Jetters to the 
banker. Don’t look that way so persistently, 
Elodie. It is not well-bred to gaze at people.” 


Wyndham noticed a tremor in his sister's 
yoice, and other signs of disturbance, that 
showed she had been deeply moved by some 
cause or other. 

“They are all looking this way again!” 
cried the impetuous little girl, ‘‘and Miss Sea- 
forth is laughing; can it be at any ofus? Are 
you sure, Mr. Wyndham, that the count would 
not give me lessons, if you were to ask him? 
All Italians are poor, and want pupils, I have 
heard.” 

‘I think he must be an exception, my child. 
It he were needy, his friends would have rec- 
ommended him. He seems tolerably intimate 
with the Seaforths.”’ 

Tom Wyatt came sauntering toward them 
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at that moment, and stopped to enter into con- 
versation with Emily and her brother. 

He told her the count was only an amateur, 
and had required considerable persuasion to in- 
duce him to sing before so large an audience. 
‘He is always ready to oblige in a private 
drawing-room, but appears to shrink fiom 
publicity.” 

“Then he is not at all professional?” asked 
Mrs, Blount. 

“Oh, dear, no; not in the least. 
never made music a profession.” 

‘He dues not give lessons,” put in Elodie. 

* ‘Jot at all, I believe. He has an independ- 
ent fortune, made, too, by himself; but not 
by art.” 

“How then?” 

“ By—upon my word I don’t know precisely , 
but I think some commercial business. He is 
traveling partner in some wealthy firm.” 

“Strange!” exclaimed Wyndham. “Those 
foreigners are so seldom engaged in mercantile 
pursuits! and with his wonderful talent for 
music, it is singular he did not put it to some 
lucrative use.” 

‘That he has declined to do. 
music as a pastime merely.” 

**T am so sorry for that,” murmured Elodie. 

Emily pressed her arm to keep her silent. 

In the second part of the concert the count 
sung twice, being warmly encored each time. 

The effect of his marvelous performance 
was greatly increased. All agreed that no 
such glorious voice, in an amateur, had ever 
been heard. 

When the entertainment was over, about 
half the company departed, and room was 
left for dancing and the promenade. 

As soon as she could, Ruhama came to join 
the Blounts. She drew Emily apart, and they 
went together into a refreshment room, and 
stood in an obscure corner. 

“ What think you of our musical livn?” ask- 
ed Ruhama, observing the unusual flush on the 
cheeks of her friend. 

“T cannot wouder at your—at the enthusi- 
asm he creates,” was the reply. ‘* He possess 
es exquisite vaste with powers, I confess, be 
yond my appreciation. 1 do not know that I 
ever felt the true soul of musie before.” 

‘Can you believe, then, what I said, that he 
is one who would have been an ornament to 
any society?” 

“Certainly; his mental cultivation and ele- 
vated breeding are perceptible in all he does. 
‘I noticed his grandeur of bearing, and grace of 
movement.” 

“J am glad you think so. He is most anx- 
ious to make your acquaintance.” 

“T do not wish to know him.” 

‘‘Why not? | find him charming. He is 
quite domesticated at our house. His conver- 
sation is even more enchanting than his 
music.” 

“That may be; and, to be quite frank, I 
will henceforward give up my prejudice 
agaist his nation, and his art as a pursuit in 
lite. But you must not introduce him to me. 
If you will have my reasons, I could not help 
tninking, when I heard him sing, all these glo- 
rious gifts, so rich in power to confer happiness, 
were Herbert’s, and I have despoiled him of 
them! I bound him in chains, with my ideas 
of utility.” 

The fair speaker buried her face in her hands. 

Ruhama was amazed, She bad not thought 
her cousin Herbert was remembered in this 
manner, and with such depth of feeling. She 
had never heard Emily speak thus, 

She was silent, and looked grave for a few 
minutes. 

At last Miss Blount looked up, restored to her 
composure. 

“You do not know,” remarked Ruhama, 
after some hesitation, “that Herbert returned 
some days since?” 

“Returned! and he has not sought me! 
Well—I deserve it. But I shall never love 
another.” 

Emily again hid her face as she spoke; and, 
strangely enough, Ruhama made no attempt 
to console her. 

‘«So—you are here!” cried the indefatigable 
Tom Wyatt, as he caught sight of the two 
girls. He was followed by the rest of the 
party, as well as a crowd in search of ices, 
punch and cake. 

Emily declined any refreshment. She was 
only anxious to go home; but she could not 
take away her companions just then. 

“So provoking,” cried Tom, “that the hero 
of the night—the superb count—should have 
taken himself off so suddenly. I wanted ‘to 


He has 


He cultivates 


introduce Blount, but the Italian had left the 
house.” 

Amid the gay hubbub, Ruhama whispered 
to her friend: 

“Come to me to-morrow; I have something 
particular to say. May I expect you?” 

““T will come, at four o’clock,” was the whis- 
pered reply. 

Emily could imagine nothing ‘particular ” 
to be communicated, unless it were the news 
of Ruhama’s engagement with Wyndham. 

She bad long wished for it; she knew ‘oer 
brother admired Miss Seaforth; she fancied the 
young lady was not indifferent to him. Only 
her passion for flirtation had kept them froma 
mutual understanding. 

The inspiriting music of the band called the 
dancers to their places. Elodie ran to her 
friend. 

“Bmily, dear, do find me a partner.” 

They had passed out of the refreshment 
room, facing the expectant assembly of young 
people, eager for their favorite amusement. 

“Wyndham will dance with you, child,” 
was the wearied answer to the girl’s entreaty. 

“Don’t you see how busy he is, talking to 
Miss Seaforth! Oh, I shall die, if I lose this 
heavenly dance.” 

“Then, Tom, you must be obliging for once.” 

Tom was waiting to ask the favor of Emily’s 
hand, but he accepted that of her protege, and 
the two were presently whirling in the maze, 
to the spirit-stirring music. 

““T wish I could go home,” murmured Emily, 
as she sunk on a sofa besidehermother. ‘‘ My 
head aches so terribly.” 

“T don’t see how we can go without your 
brother and Elodie; and it is a pity to cut 
short their enjoyment. It is early yet.” 

Wyndham and Ruhama were certainly en- 
gaged very pleasantly in conversation; so ear- 
nestly, they had lost sight of every one else. 

They stood in the recess of a French window, 
partly concealed from view by the ample folds 
of the damask curtains, The handsome bru- 
nette was brilliant; and the manly face that 
met her looks, beamed with joy too, as far as 
his sister could judge. 

The two had evidently come to an under- 
standing at last. 

“They, at least, will be happy,” Emily sigh- 
ed to herself. ‘‘I have not the heart to dis- 
turb them!” 

So on, and on went the dancing, and Tom, 
who could not induce Miss Blount to leave her 
seat, took young Miss Sterns out again and 
again; and the girl was radiant with her en- 
joyment. 

And still Ruhama and Wyndham were to- 
gether, either talking by themselves or prom- 
enading; and the general joy seemed uncon- 
fined; and Emily fell into a reverie, and 
thought of her past with its promise blighted 
by her own act; and resolved she would enter 
no more into any scene of gayety. For her, 
as for her friend Olive Weston, the bright 
morning of life was over. 

Ah! how soon, to most hearts, comes the 
overcast sky and the portentous mutterings of 
the storm! 

_At last they were in the carriage and whirl- 
ed homeward. They went into the dim parlor, 
and Emily seemed still in a painful dream. 

Elodie broke into rapturous exclamations. 
She had never enjoyed an evening so much. 
She wished she could be so happy every night 
of her life. 

Wyndham laughed at her enthusiasm; but 
he, too, seemed in extraordinary spirits. 

‘Am I to congratulate you, my dear broth- 
er?’ whispered his sister, pausing asshe passed 
close to him to go up to her chamber. 

He flushed, for he could not fail to read her 
meaning, and hesitated a moment. 

“Yes,” h respondedatlength. “ Youmay; 
for I am to make the acquaintance of the for- 
eign count, under the best auspices. He will 
dine here to-morrow, with your friend Miss 
Seaforth.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
ELODIE£’S RESOLUTION. 

ELODIE enjoyed her lessops at the humble 
home of Olive Weston, because she was al- 
ways praised when her efforts deserved it, and 
so gently told of mistakes that she took the re- 
proof almost as praise. 

She had made rapid progress, and practiced 
so diligently that her teacher not only com- 
mended her, but expressed surprise at her ar- 
dor in the pursuit. It was so unlike the list- 
less indifference of other young ladies. 


“ But they study music only as a parlor ac- 
complishment,” responded the girl, “‘while I 
mean to make it a life pursuit.” 

Olive did not quite understand her. 

“ § profession, you know.” 

**J did not know that! Do you intend be- 
ing a professional singer?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Your friends have no idea of it; have 
they?” 

“Perhaps not; but I have always wanted 
to sing in public. The opera is my world.” 

“The opera! Do you mean to go on the 
stage?” 

“T tell you in confidence, Miss Weston, I 
do. I love it; I pine for it! I have no rela- 
tions to keep me from doing as I please.” 

“But there is no need. You will be inde- 
pendent in fortune, I am told.” 

“Then I can afford to indulge my tastes. I 
shall be miserable if I do not have my way.” 

“But, Elodie, you are very young, and 
hardly a judge yet of what is best for your 
future.” 

“Tf Iam young, I can see what kind of life 
would make me wretched. Suchaone as Miss 
Seaforth’s for instance: nothing but a series of 
flirtations.” 

“You must not talk so, Elodie,” 

“T heard some one call her the most accom- 
plished flirt in the city. And poor Mr. Wynd- 
ham, who worships her—” 

“Hush; I will not hear any scandal!” 

“T was only telling you how I should hate 
to be a society belle, with butterflies around 
me. I want the bright, intense life of an ar- 
tist!” 

“Ah, child, there is many a thorn in the 
artist’s rose-wreath.” 

“JT want to dress, and sing, and act some 
grand part! To feel myself in a new, glorious 
world; to thrill crowds with my voice; to liave 
bouquets thrown to me, in the midst of tumul- 
tuous applause!” 

“ Puor Elodie! I can see that you dwell on 
the vain side of the dream! You must not 
indulge such fancies, You have a vast deal 
to learn, and many errors to unlearn, before 
you could even begin a professional life.” 

‘T know all the difficulties; but I do not de- 
spair of conquering them. Have I not im- 
proved since I took lessons?” 

“Very much, indeed!” 

‘‘T will go on improving. And when you 
turn me off as finished, so far as you can fin- 
ish me, I will have masters—the very best; 
and if necessary, I shall go to Paris or Italy, 
and study there!” ; 

“Again I say, do not indulge fancies that 
may never be realized.” 

““Why not, if I have the means to indulge 
them, and am determined on it?’ 

After more conversation of this kind, Olive 
rose and opened the folding doors connecting 
the two little parlors. 

There was a bright little fire, and in its 
glow an easy-chair dram up beside a stand 
covered with embroidered cloth, on which 
stood a vase full of fresh flowers. 

An elderly lady sat reading the Holy Serip- 
tures; the volume resting on the stand. 

She wore a loose robe of silver-gray cash- 
mere, tied in front with white ribbons, and a 
cap of soft mull, prettily embroidered, with a 
white rosette and bow at the side. 

‘‘Mamma, dearest,” said the soft voice of 
her daughter, “ you have often taken pleasure 
in hearing Elodie sing and play, and wonder- 
ed at her marvelous progress. Hear now 
what she says about her own future, and give 
her your advice.” 

Elodie was not afraid of the sweet old lady, 
and did not hesitate at repeating what she had 
said. 

“Ah, my child, you will think differently 
of all this when two or three years more have 
rolled over your head!” 

The girl protested as before. 

“People who cling to such dreams, in theix 
inexperience, remind me of Sydney Brill’s 
elopement,” remarked Mrs. Weston, smiling. 

“Tell me about that.” 

‘Sydney was a romantic young gentleman, 
and fancied himself in love with a young lady 
whose father had refused his’ consent to the 
match. The daughter was an invalid, but an 
heiress, and Sydney had always seen her in au 
easy-chair, as you see me now, Elodie—or in 
a carriage, driving out with her father. He 
was charmed with her face as well as her for- 
tune, and at length persuaded her to elope with 
him.” 

““T thought he would do that!” 
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‘‘Her maid helped her into the carriage late 
one evening, and followed her, Sydney sat 
on the front seat. His attention was drawn 
to a curious knocking at regular intervals, on 
the bottom of the vehicle. He wondered sev- 
eral times if any part of it had given way. 
At last he put his head out to bid the driver 
stop, that he might see what was broken. 
His lady-love clasped his arm, and begged him 
not to do it. By degrees she confessed the 
truth. She had lost a leg some years before 
by a fall from her horse, and it was her 
wooden member that kept up the knock- 
in; pr 

Elodie laughed. 

“As the day dawned, and they drew near 
the station, the carriage gave a lurch in going 
over some obstacle in the road, and was over 
set. The lady was not injured, but the shock 
had displaced one of her eyes—a glass one— 
and before she could conceal her face by draw- 
ing her vail, Sydney saw that his bride-elect 
was minus an eye as well as a leg.” 

“Poor fellow! I pity him, indeed!” 

““@hey had to stop at the nearest inn, as the 
carriage needed some repairs. The maid as- 
sisted her mistress into the parlor, and Syd- 
ney heard the latter say, as she stumped to the 
mirror: 

‘¢« How hideous a night’s travel makes one 
look!” 

“How penitent he must have been for his 
rashness|” 

‘ Just then a carriage drove up, and a gen- 
tleman entered the parlor of the inn. It was 
the young lady’s father ” 

“Come to take her home?” 

‘““By no means. He said to young Brill: 

“«¢ A year since, I forbade your suit to my 
daughter—’ Sydney answered, eagerly: ‘I 
know if, sir; I beg your pardon; and sooner 
than offend you, 1 am now prepared to give 
her up.’” 

“Oh, what did she say?” 

“The young lady gave a little shriek, and 
went into hysterics. The father responded: 

“¢No—Mr. Brill, I do not now demand 
such a sacrifice of you. I thought you sought 
my child for her expectations of fortune. She 
had indeed great expectations from her aunt, 
Mrs. Hylton; but these are brought to naught 
by the second marriage of her aunt and the 
birth of an heir to her property. My daugh- 
ter has no prospects of wealth; nothing but 
her loveliness and her excellence of character. 
You love her faithfully; you have proved that 
love by tempting her to an act of disobedience 
which, under the circumstances, I freely par- 
don. My blessing rests upon your union; my 
house and heart are op n to you!” 

‘On, Mrs, Weston! What did the young 
man do?’ 

*: What could he do? The father so indul- 
gent! yet Sydney knew he had only his pen- 
sion as a retired colonel, that ceased at his 
death; and the young lady looking at him 
with tender eyes—one of which he knew to be 
false. He began muttering something about 
not. heing able to provide for her the luxuries 
to which she had been used; and not ventur- 
ing to ask her to share his poverty, etc. 

** But she protested, with tears in her one 
eye, that she would gladly live with him in a 
cottage, or a hovel; and limping across the 
room, she threw herself into his arms The 


father liftud his hands in benediction. So | 


Sydney was compelled to marry her.” 

“To marry her! What a take in!” 

“She led him a terrible life; for she had a 
temper, if she lacked a leg and an eye. At 
the end of two years they separated. She had 
involved poor Sydney deeply in debt by her 
extravagance; and he gave up to her all he 
had, and went to the Mexican war.” 

“To be killed there, I suppose?” 

“JT donot know; I never heard of him af- 


terward. But to the moral of this true story, | 


my dear child: In the blind pursuit of a phan- 
tasy, you are like the young man in love with 
a girl whose beauty was a deception. If you 
should succeed in grasping the object of your 
desires, you might find yourself disappointed, 
as he did, on the discovery of the truth.” 

It did not appear that the judicious advice 
of either mother or daughter had any effect in 
changing the bent of the pupil’s determina- 
tion. 


CHAPTER X. 
A DISCOVERY. 
Ow her return home, Elodie went irto the 
library. She was accustomed to spend hours 
in the curtained recess at the end, reading her 


favorite romances, when she had finished her 
practicing. 

She usually let down the lace or damask 
curtains, and ensconced herself in a large 
cushioned leathern chair, She was soon bur- 
ied in the autobiography of a French vocalist, 
in whose career she was trying to trace a re- 
semblance to her own, 

It might have been an hour afterward, 
when Wyndham and his sister came in, They 
seemed to have been engaged in some light 
conversation; for the young man was laugh- 
ing and Emily was pressing him to tell her 
something. 

“There is a secret, I know,” she said, ‘ be- 
tween you and Ruhama, that you have been 
hiding from me; and you are to play out some 
part of the drama this. evening. Suppose I 
guess it?” 

‘Suppose you try?” 

“T will, then. You are engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh, you are far wide of the mark!” 

‘‘] made sure you were proposing to Ru- 
hama at the ball, What else were you two 
talking about so long?” 

“About you, sister mine.” 

“ Me?” 

‘‘We were planning a queer surprise for 
you.” 

“Exactly; to present me with a sister in my 
friend.” 

“Don’t let your thoughts stray that way. 
Nothing of the kind is likely to take place.” 

“Wyndham, I have long seen that you love 
Ruhbama,” 

“Then you haye seen what does not ex- 
ist.” 

“No; you do surprise me.” 

In time past, 1 really have thought of her 
3s my future wife; I confess that much. But 
Miss Seaforth is too great a flirt to make a 
grave man like me happy.” 

Elodie let the book slide from her lap as she 
listened, with parted lips and startled eyes. 

‘*Nonsense!” exclaimed Emily. ‘She has 
a true and noble heart.” 

“A heart never awakened, then. 
nearly made her a declaration,” 

“ Ah !? 

* And she laughed at me! She scorned my 
passion; she begged me not to make myself 
ridiculous for her sake, for she should certain- 
ly reject me. That was after she had kept me 
dangling for months, in a desperate flirtation.” 

‘Oh, Wyndham! I am sure she likes you.” 

“T fancied, afterward, that she thought bet- 
ter of my pretensions, and wanted me to make 
love to her again. But the spell was broken!” 

‘You love her still?” 

*T cannot say that I do. 
tainly.” 

“ EWverybody admires her.” 

‘ And she has a smile for everyone. What 
a circle she gathers round her at every party!” 

“Tt is a rare gift—that of enchanting people 
as she does.” 

“She is beautiful, a reputed heiress, and a 
coquette, ” 

“Ts the last character to be admired?” 

‘Don’t you know that? Coquetry sets off a 
girl’s charms, and makes her sparkle like a 
fountain in the sun. But it is a dangerous ac- 
complishment.” 

“*T should think so!” 

“ A slight dash of it is like sauce piquante, 
it flavors the delicacies offered. But when it 
makes light of a serious passion it goes too far. 
[t disenchanted me, forever.” 

“ Brother, I will wager that you go back to 
the brilliant girl yet.” 

“‘T should be very much surprised to see my- 
self at her feet. But she is a charming friend. 
By the way, did she take Elodie to drive with 
ner this afternoon?” 

‘*No, the child went to Olive for her lesson, 
and stayed late. Do you want to see her?” 

‘“‘Not now. Iam in some trouble on her 
account,” 

“What?” 

“One of the papers her aunt thought was in 
the yellow box, one of those she gave me, is 
missing.” 

“A paper—is it of importance?” 

“Tt is her mother’s marriage-certificate.” 

“That is of consequence, now!” 

“ So much, that without it, unless I can prove 
the marriage of her parents, she is likely to 
lose her property.” F 

“That wouid be very hard; and as bad, or 
worse, to lose caste and be excluded from so- 
ciety, when she is fitted to enter it. You 
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I admire her cer- 


know she could not go out with us if people 
knew there was a shadow on her birth,” 

“People are very censorious,” remarked 
young Blount, musingly, 

“It 1s natural and proper. 1 should not 
like to have her story known to any one.” 

“Poor child! hers has been a sad experi- 
ence; and to lose her rightful inheritance 
would be a cruel blow. I have been making 
diligent inquiries. I bribed Silas—Mr. Rash- 
leigh’s former servant—to search the house 
for the missing paper; and I have tried to find 
the clergyman or the witnesses to the marri- 
Age. That, I am convinced, is utterly hope- 
less. 

“How will she lose her fortune?” 

“ Her granduncle’s will left the money to 
Charles Sterns and his lawful issue; in default 
of that, to the children of Rashleigh, who is a 
distant cousin.” 

“T thought it was her mother’s property.” 

‘*Oh, no; in that case, she could inherit; an 
illegitimate child can inherit from the moth- 
er, though not from the father.” 

“Tsee. But how is it that she has been so 
long in possession?” 

“The trustees of the property made no spe- 
cial inquiries; requiring only proof of identi- 
ty. And Bennet Rashleigh’s only son, by his 
first marriage, being in the asylum for imbe- 
ciles, as long as the girl was in his house he 
made no stir about it.” 

‘* He will do so, now?’ 

“‘T was served with notice to-day that he 
means to claim the property, in right of his 
son.” 

“Poor Elodie! 
right?” 

“Not while I have an inch of ground to 
stand upon! But if I cannot prove the marri- 
age, I fear resistance will be useless,” 

‘* Are yousure the marriage ever took place?” 

*‘T am morally certain of it. Mrs, Rash- 
leigh told me the certificate was with the other 
papers. She must often haveseen it. It must 
have been stolen while she was helpless on her 
death-bed.” 

“Then the girl is truly of honorable birth, 
even if she cannot prove it?” 

“T have not a doubt of it.” 

“That is the main thing. Fortune is of less 
importance.” 

“You do not know the world, Emily; or 
rather, you know only the society world that 
looks on the surface.” 

‘* Even if she loses her money, she may have 
a home here; and with her beauty and accom- 
plishments she may marry well.” 

“‘T cannot give her the advantages she ought 
to have; and her talents merit them,” said 
Wyndham, sadly. 

‘She must take her chance, like the rest of 
us,” responded Emily. ‘‘ Now I must go and 
dress. Oh, Wyndham, we might have had 
such a pleasant evening if you had not invited 
that Italian lion, the Count del Raggio! He 
will spoil everything!” 

She glided from the room; and her brother 
began to walk to and fro, as was his wont 
when troubled in mind. The darkened pros- 
pects of Elodie distressed him. 

The girl, white as death, had heard every 
word! She sat motionless as a marble statue, 
Her property lost! her right to her father’s 
name disputed? her protectors giving her a 
home out of charity, and they upprehensive of 
public opinion, should her history be dis- 
closed! 

She felt as if the world, that had seemed so 
bright, lay crumbled to ashes around her. 
She started up to rush out and overwhelm her 
guardian with questions; but suddenly check- 
ed herself. She knew what his advice would 
be; that she should remain passive and quiet. 
Her brain reeled; her heart throbbed; she felt 
the instant necessity for the relief of tears and 
sobs. Softly she opened a door in the recess 
leading into the hall, and escaped to her own 
room. 
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CHAPTER XI, 
THE DENOUEMENT OF A ROMANCE, 

Emity had just completed her simple toilet, 
when she heard a ring at the front door-bell, 
and presently a light step ascending the stairs. 
A light tap, and the door of her chamber flew 
open, 

‘So I find youalone! That isso nice,” cried 
Ruhama, as she took her friend in her arms, 
and kissed her on both cheeks. 

‘(Tt is nice, indeed, if you have come alone!” 
| replied Emily. : 
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“T have; but thecount is coming later. He 
was invited, you know.” 

“Wyndham told me so. 
make him do such a thing?” 

‘‘ Because I want you to know and to like 
our distinguished stranger.” 

“T told you I did not wish to meet him,” 
said Emily, petulantly. 

“« But he is dying to be introduced to you— 
and his ardent wish balances yours, I throw 
my own inclination into the scale, and yours 
kicks the beam!” 

“You are a faithless friend!” 

“You will not say so, when you have had a 
conversation with our brilliant count. I am 
sure you will like him!” 

“ Rubama, are you going to marry him?” 

“I” with aburstof merry laughter. ‘Ask 
him that question, and he will answer it, I 
trow, to your satisfaction.” 

“Then itis so, Well—I must wish you all 
happiness, dear. But I once hoped it would 
be otherwise.” 

She was about to put her arms around Ru- 
hama’s neck; but the lively girl seized both 
her wrists and held them, while she looked 
laughingly into her eyes. 

“Now, you perverse creature! whatare you 
taking into your head? J think of marrying 
the count? You will laugh at the idea, asI do, 
before you are three hours older!” 

‘You are pleased to be mysterious, and I 
cannot fathom you. Wyndbam has been play- 
ing at it too. Well, I will bide your time for 
enlightenment.” 

“Good girl! Now, are you dressed? Sit 
down hers, and listen tome. Shall 1 tell you 
first a secret about myself, or give you a sur- 
prise?” 

“Tell me about yourself; for, if Iam not 
mistaken, that will be the surprise.” 

“Don’t be too sure! Well—papa seems to 
have found a match for me!” 

“Your papa? I thought you—” 

“Would find one for myself, you mean! I 
am such a coquette, it is difficult to decide 
among numerous suitors. So an older head 
has weighed the matter, and decided tho ques- 
tion.” 

“Who is it?” 

“You would never guess. 
of General Marsh?” 

‘General Marsh? why, he is nearly, or quite, 
as old as your father.” 

“Granted; but papa is not an antediluvian, 
you know.” 

“He is not a bit old—for a father—but 
when it comes to a husband—for a young girl 
lik you—” 

“Tt is quite a different thing! I grant you 
all that. And Ihave not given my consent; 
and I do not think I shall.” 

‘Has your papa given his, to the addresses 
of such a suitor?’ 

“‘T am sure he favors him. He has said as 
much as that to me.” 

‘‘ And the General—has he proposed?” 

“Not yet; but he has paid me compliments 
innumerable, which I have received in a man- 
ner that would be downright encouragement if 
he were twenty years younger.” 

‘*Oh, Ruhama! you have not practiced flir- 
tation in this instance too?” 

‘Safe enough, dear, with onesoold! There’s 
always a loophole forescaps! Pray, don’t look 
so reproachful! Positively, I cannot bear to 
have you vexed with me; and to avert your 
anger, I must change the direction of your 
thoughts. Seehere; Lhavea package for you. 
Cousin Herbert called on me this morning, and 
begged me to bring it to you, with his cordial 
respects.” 

To open the packet with trembling hands, 
while her heart throbbed wildly, and the crim- 
son rushed to her cheek, was the work of an 
instant with Emily Blount. 

It contained only a miniature of Herbert St, 
Clare, 

How like, yet how unlike him! There were 
his dark eyes and resolute mouth; his marked 
yet classic features; but the once luxuriant hair 
was combed smoothly down and parted in the 
middle, and the expression of the whole 
face was changed. There was a knitting of the 
brows, and a hardness in the outline, which 
time alone could not have given, It was man- 
ifestly the effect of care and disappointment; 
the slow corroding of the bright, soft jewel of 
the soul. 

Emily shuddered, and laid down the picture, 

‘“You find him altered,”, said Ruhama, 
‘¢ And I own the original of this cannot bea 
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very attractive lover. Confess, now, you 
would prefer such a one as our brilliant 
count!” ; 

“Ruhama!” exclaimed her friend, reproach- 
fully. 

Then she turned away to hide her agitation. 

“ But my cousin, Herbert St. Clare, has not 
lost his common sense. He is quite aware of 


the disadvantages of his present exterior. He | 


bids me say he is grown, besides, as prudent 
and calculating as—as you were seven years 
ago. He has seen you, and finds you vastly 
improved in your appearance, and as fascinat- 
ing as he is the reverse. He is therefore good 
enough to relinquish all claim upon your hand, 
which you have allowed him, virtually, though 
not avowedly, to retain all these years,” 

“No, no!” cried Emily, snatching up the 
picture again. ‘‘This change is my work! 
Tell him I will keep my word, and I hold him 
to his!” 

“That will be too great a sacrifice. How 
can you love him, Emily, changed as he is?’ 

“T can—I do! Iam sure of it!” 

‘¢ Supposing he has failed to secure the wealth 
for which you banished him?” 

““T have learned to prize love more than 
riches,” 

“Uninteresting, ugly and poor! You have 
grown disinterested, my dear friend. Why, 
next, you will even consent to my marrying 
an artist!” 

‘“T repent me of former errors, 
if you love each other, Ruhama.” 

‘‘Thank you kindly! And you would not 
object to my becoming Countess del Raggio— 
musician though he is! That I cannot do, how- 
ever; and for the simple reason that the superb 
count is enamored of your fair self.” 

‘“‘Of me? You are jesting!” 

“Yes, of you! and what is more, you have 
promised to love him, He will tell you all 
about it. 

The provoking girl, even as she spoke the 
last words, ran out of the room, leaving Emily 
in bewildered astonishment. 

She followed Ruhama down stairs, but stop- 
ped to give some directions to the servant about 
serving the dinner. a 

The front door bell sounded, and she drew 
back, as her brother entered with a gentleman 
of distinguished appearance, 

It was their Italian guest: They came in 
talking merrily, and stopped an instant to de- 
posit their hats on the stand, before entering 
the parlor. 

It was dusk, and the lamps were not yet 
lighted; so that the young lady of the house 
was not observed by the new-comers. Direct- 
ly after they had gone in, she moved to the 
parlor door. 

Her hand was on-the knob, when she felt it 
turned on the other side. 

It was Ruhama, and she pulled open the door, 
seizing Emily’s hand, and drawing her for- 
ward. 

‘¢ Here she is, and I haye pleasure in intro- 
ducing to Miss Blount a gentleman whom I 
trust she will welcome as her brother’s friend 
and mine!” 

The proceeding was so singular that Emily 
looked in amazement at her friend. Had she 


You may, 


suddenly taken leave of her senses? 


There was no light in the rooms, and the 
figures could be but dimly seen in the fading 
twilight, glimmering through the parted win- 
dow curtains. ’ 

The stranger had come to the side of his 
young hostess, had taken her hand, and lifted 
it to his lips respectfully. 

In increased surprise Emily drew her hand 
away. 

At the same moment she noticed that Ru- 
hama and her brother had gone into the back 
parlor, leaving her alone with the stranger. 

With an effort, she recovered her self-posses- 
sion. 

‘ Count del Raggio—” she began. 

‘‘No count, if you please,” interrupted the 
guest. “‘ That was a title bestowed on me by 
mistake, and since then, borne a short time by 
sufferance, and as a kind of musical “‘stage 
name” Is it possible, Emily, that you do not 
know me by my own name?” 

It needed but one look into his eyes to reveal 
the truth to her, 

“Herbert St. Clare!” she exclaimed, faintly. 

The surprise was almost too much for her, 
Her form swayed as if she would have fallen, 
while the color faded from her cheeks. Her- 
bert had a good excuse for catching her in his 
arms, and he held her close to his beating 
heart while he whispered: 
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“Your own Herbert! your true friend and 
faithful lover!” 

Again and again he kissed her hand; she did 
not resist. He kissed her lips too. 

She sat down on the sofa; and he drew an 
ottoman close to her feet. 

Imperfect explanatioms followed. 

Emily could only reproach him for having 
kept from her so long. 

He had been persuaded by others to do so. 
He had doubts himself how the lady of his ove 
would receive one who had profited so little by 
the penance her wisdom had imposed on him. 

“Forgive me that,” murmured the girl, as 
she dropped her head on his shoulder. 


‘We may add ourselves to the group, I sup- 
pose, now!” cried the merry Ruhama, as she 
and Wyndham advanced from the extension 
parlor. ‘‘I wish you joy, dear cousin, and my 
charming friend!” 

“This was our mystery, sister. Ruhama 
wanted a romantic denouement, and we—Her- 
bert and I, were compelled to indulge her. I 
am glad all has ended happily.” 

““And I am happy to inform you, to the 
credit of my cousin,” added Ruhama, ‘¢ that the 
years of his absence have not been misspeut, in 
a practical way. He has made a fortune, at 
the same time he has cultivated his wonderful 
gifts, and gained refinement and elevation in 
his tastes.” 

“Indeed, I may be allowed to say, dear 
Emily,” said the lover, ‘‘ that I have gained in 
every way; and itis allowing to you. My 
wild and fanciful enthusiasm has become tem- 
pered by solid acquirements, which I could 
never have made my own under circumstances 
that encouraged, instead of checking, my ear 
lies: : outhful impulses.” 

** You are too kind,” murmured the happy 
girl, ‘‘to spare me the reproaches I deserve.” 

Far from reproach, her prudence was laud- 
ed. It might have wrecked the happiness of 
two lives; judiciously directed, under the in- 
fluence of strong and enduring affection, it had 
prepared the way for a life of enjoyment. 

Emily had made the seven years of trial— 
as all knew—‘‘a noble task time.” Herbert, 
with rapture he acknowledged, found her with 
developed powers, and chastened feelings; and 
with love deeper and warmer, for having been 
so long cherished in secret. More worthy than 
ever to be worn in his heart, he pronounced 
her. : 

The servant announced dinner. 

As they went out, Wyndham inquired for 
Miss Sterns. 

His sister bade the maid go for her. 

They did not take seats at the table till she 
came. 

Elodie was dressed with unusual care, and 
there was a flush on her cheek, and a fire in 
her eyes, that fairly startled her guardian. 

The stranger was presented to her, and then 
Wyndham led her to a seat at his left hand. 
She was silent at the meal, but listened atten- 
tively to the conversation. ° 

Of course music and songs were alternated 
with conversation that evening. The young 
girl enjoyed a rare treat in the Italian songs 
of Herbert St. Clare. She sung once or twice, 
and her eyes sparkled when she heard him 
commend her voice and execution. 

‘Oh, if I could have him for a teacher!” she 
thought. She whispered the wish to Emily, 
when she had an opportunity. 

There was to be an art reception on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, and Herbert had tickets 
for all the party. Elodie received permission 
to attend. She little thought how eventful a 
time that would prove. 


CHAPTER XIL 
THE COQUETTE CHAINED, 

THE art reception, with its exhibition of 
paintings, and its choice music, was enjoyed 
by the elegant fashionables of the ‘‘ exclusive 
circles” as well as the lovers of art, and was 
the greatest success of the season. 

Elodie was there and was invited to sing in 
a duet with a professional vocalist, taking the 
place of her friend who had not made her ap- 
pearance, 

The compliments paid the young girl upon 
her performance and the rich mezzo-soprano 
voice, so rare in one so young, were not so 
sweet to her ear as the whispered comment of 
her artist companion. 

“You ought to sing in public, with such a 
voice.” 

Her face became irradiated. She longed to 
ask the speaker to let her come to her for ad- 
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vice; but she could not immediately gather 
eourage, and in a moment the opportunity was 
lost. Howbitterly she felt her thraldom, and 
how stout grew her determination to have her 
freedom! 

The famous ‘‘ Count del Raggio” was clam- 
orously called upon for one song after another, 

Obeying the summons and thanking his 
friends in a brief speech, he took oceasion to 
disclaim the name a few friends had bestowed 
on him by way of a joke. 

The Italian birth attributed to him, also, he 
must deny, with all due respect for that glor- 
ious land of song, where he had sojourned for 
many years. As Herbert St. Clare, Virginian 
by birth—New Yorker by residence—he was 
happy to receive their kind encomiums; due, 
he thought, more to their partiality than to 
his merits, and he hoped to number many 
among his attached friends, 

Emily felt prouder of him than ever. 

When he gave her his arm for the prome- 
nade she did not heed the glances of her ac- 
quaintances, nor the whispers of ladies who 
guessed how matters stood with the pair so de- 
voted to each other. 

Wyndham nodded smilingly to them as he 
went to join the circle round Miss Seaforth. 

She seemed unusually brilliant this evening. 
Nearest to her stood the gallant General Marsh, 
whose eyes appeared literally to devour her 
face, and whose glances spoke the love of ade- 
voted suitor. 

This kind of attention Ruhama was quite ac- 
customed to receive; and she was pleased with 
it, She liked the homage of a living, loving 
heart; and was accustomed to give glances in 
return that kindled hopes she never meant to 
fultill, 

On one occasion after another she might be 
seen in a recesss, half-curtained, listening to 
love- vows softly whispered; her eyes drooping 
vill tue dark lashes lay upon her cheek; her 
tace wearing the hue of ‘love's flower;” the 
picture of a tender maiden, whose awakened 
heart was on the eve of surrendering itself. 
The beguiled suitor would fancy himself a con- 
queror. 

But when the white lids were lifted, the 
dark, Oriental eyes shot forth a gleam of mer- 
riment, that speedily dispelled his dreams. 

This was one phase of “ flirtation” with the 
belle. Another was to surround herself with 
admiring beaux, each waiting a gleam that 
should carry an electric message to his heart, 
ready to be laid at her feet. She would keep 
a dozen in this kind of expectancy; and send a 
thrill to a dozen eager souls in rapid succes- 
sion. Hach would imagine himself the one fa- 
vored by stealth; the sole recipient of the 
magnetism of those wonderful eyes. 

This evening was the last she ever enjoyed 
of the unalloyed pleasures of coquetry. She 
stood 1m peerless beauty, wearing her favorite 
dress ot delicate lemon-colored silk, with pro- 
fuse trimmings of white point d’aiguilles, and 
pearls on her neck and in her hair. 

Never had she been more conscious of the 
ower of her charms. 1t seemed as if the ar- 
rows of the very god of love lay in the depths 
of her matchless eyes. She had bewitched at 
jeast »1 score, and as they stood round her, 
watching with eagerness fora word or a smile, 
from the lovely idol of their worship, she feit 
herself the “‘eynosure of neighboring eyes,” 
and the acknowledged queen of love and 


 benuty. 


om Wyatt, who flitted in and out of her 
circle, was the only one who wasnot manifest- 
ly her slave; and on him she turned, ever and 
anon, the battery of her alluring looks. Twice 
he asked her to dance; but she declined on the 
plea of fatigue; she preferred to be the center 
of such homage as she was receiving. 

That night she drank to the full the intoxi- 
cating cup @ vain coquette finds so sweet. 
What bitter draughts were to be drained in 
the unknown future! 

Ruhama and Wyndham exchanged glances, 
as he came near her. On him she had never 
practiced the arts of coquetry. She had al- 
ways fancied reproof in his eyes when he fix- 
ed them upon her in thatway. Yet she would 
have valued approval from him more than ad- 
miration from the others. 

How long it seemed since she had enjoyed 
those confidential interviews with young 
lount, so dear to her memory, when he had 
wanted the monopoly of her thoughts! She 
had power then to disturb—even to distress 
jim, by her flirtations with others. What had 
come between them, absorbing his attention, 
.uilhis eyes no longer sent fire-gleams into hers, 


his face no longer tlushed or paled according 
to her humors! 

Involuntarily her eyes swept the spacious 
hall, and lighted on a youthful form full of 
lithe grace leaning against one of the pillars. 

Elodie was watching the singer, aiready 
mentioned, as she placed herself at the harp, 
while her fingers strayed over its strings. 

The girl’s face, with its rapt expression, was 
more beautiful than Ruhama had ever seen it, 
There was a rosy color in her cheeks, and her 
blue eyes were full of eager attention; her 
hands were clasped; her bosom was heaving 
with emotion. 

And Wyndham stood watching her! Yes; 
he whom all knew to besensitive to beauty and 
grace had his eyes fixed on this lovely crea- 
ture—this child of genius—with an interest 
that was manifest in every lineament! 

If there is a moment that can dash with bit- 
terness the triumphs of a coquette, as the light- 
ning shrivels the flower, it is that in which 
she discovers the chain worn by one of her 
victims rent asunder by the hand of a rival! 

In that moment Ruhama almost hated the 
girl. Could it be possible that Wyndham, 
whose devotion shé had fancied was all ber 
own whenever she chose to claim it, had be- 
stowed his affection on this waif, this rude 
child thrown so strangely on his protection? 

She watched him with a jealous pang at her 
heart. She saw that his eyes did not wander 
from the object of his attention, till the harp- 
ist had ended her song. Then, while the hall 
rung with applause, Ruhama saw him go up to 
Elodie, draw her arm within his, and lead her 
away. At the same instant Ruhama felt hers 
drawn within that of General Marsh, and heard 
him say they must go in to supper. 

The coquette laughed to think how much she 
had been disturbed by this little incident. 
She thought of Olive, and her warnings, and 
sighed to feel how unsatisfactory were the tri- 
umphs of gratified vanity. Had Wyndham 
really been unmoved by her fascinations? She 
resolved to rivet his chains more firmly than 
ever. No word of love had ever passed be- 
tween them; but she had felt certain of his at- 
tachment. Did she love him? No, certainly 
not; but she had prized the evidence of his re- 
gard; and she felt wronged to see it with- 
drawn. 

He passed near her as she stood in the sup- 
per-room; and she whispered in his ear that 
she might be induced to honor him in one of 
the first waltzes when they should return to 
the hall. 

Looking gravely in her face, with perfect 
self-possession, Wyndham thanked her, but re- 
gretted that he would not be able to avail him- 
self of her kind favor. 

‘* How can that be?” she asked, frowning. 

“Thave promised my mother to take her 
and Elodie home directly after supper.” 

“ The old lady and the child,” returned Ru- 
hama, with satirical emphasis, “must nut be 
kept out late.” 

Wyndham looked at her in surprise. 

She laughed gayly, and asked if he had givy- 
en up his liberty, that he could not remain for 
what he once protested was best worth waiting 
for! 

Something about ‘‘ business deferred,” writ- 
ing to do, ete, fell on her ears, and filled her 
with displeasure she did not attempt to conceal. 

Tom Wyatt came up on the other side, and 
preferred his modest petition for the dance af- 
ter supper. é 

Ruhama smiled brightly on him, while she 
flung an angry look after Wyndham, which 
he did not seem to feel, as they moved with 
the throng toward the hall, where the dancers 
had already taken their places, 

With all her wealth of attraction, and the 
lavish homage paid her, Ruhama felt poor. 
She saw her cousin Herbert and his affianced 
love standing before one of the paintings, in- 
tent only on each other. 

Happy Emily! she had tasted none of the 
luxuries served to a belle, but she had been 
faithful to love, and enjoyed its fruition. 

Why, Miss Seaforth thought, could she not 
have a true heart waiting tor her, when she 
had done with her buttartly-sipping of sweets? 

Wyndham had already left the hall with his 
charge. Again she sighed, and a feeling of 
disgust with herself and her career crept over 
her. 

It was late when she reached home that 
night, attended by the faithful lover, General 
Marsh, who did not, as usual, enter the house. 

The banker, Mr. Seaforth, was passing the 
library, the door of which stood open. As his 


daughter came into the house, he went into the 
hall, took her hand, and drew her into the li- 
brary. 

“Oh, papa! you up so late! No—I cannot 
stop. My maid is waiting to undress me, and 
I am tired to death.” 

“Come in for tive minutes. I have some- 
thing to say!” 

“Ts it anything particular? Won’t it keep 
till to-morrow?” 

‘‘T would rather say it tonight. You shall 
talk it over to-morrow with both of us, if you 
like!” 

““* Both’? What do you mean?’ 

‘General Marsh came home with you?” 

“Certainly; he has been very attentive all 
the evening. What a good old soul he is! He 
took care of me as if he had been my own 
papa.” 

“He is not so old, my ehild; by no means as 
old as myself!” 

“Papa! he looks older by five years!” 

“Not at all; you must not fancy any such 
thing!” 

“ Well, we will not dispute about it. Good- 
night, papa, dear.” 

“Stay, my daughter. I want to tell you— 
[ received a proposal of marriage for you to- 
day.” 

‘(A proposal!” Ruhama gave one of her 
musical, rippling laughs. ‘‘ Who could he be; 
who was old fashioned enough to go to my fa- 
ther before coming to me with his suit?’ 

“One belonging to the good old school, my 
child; and the better and nobler for iv.” 

* Not—not—” 

“The General? Yes, it was he! You must 
have seen that he is deeply in love with 
you,” 

“Oh, father, so old as he is!” 

‘I tell you he is not past the prime of life. 
He is handsome, and full of spirit; accom- 
plished, highly educated; a man of society, and 
possessed of a splendid fortune.” 

«Too good, by half, for poor little me!” cried 
the girl, with another laugh. 

‘* He loves you; he offers you his name—an 
oonored name—and his wealth.” 

The girl made a sweeping curtsey—still 
laughing. 

‘* And you declined the honor for me, like a 
dear, good papa, with graceful thanks?” 

“Ruhama! [ gave my consent with joy. I 
hope yours will follow.” 

“ Dear father, you cannot wish me to marry 
so unsuitably.” 

“How, unsuitably? In what personal or 
mental quality is he deficient?” 

‘Oh, I find no fault with him; he is wel} 
enough—for any one who would like him. But 
I never could fancy him for a husband.” 

‘*Ruhama, you have received his attentions 
for weeks past. What did you mean by it?” 

‘Only a little harmless flirtation.” 

“Girl, he has interpreted if to mean en- 
couragement of his addresses.” 

“But, papa, I have flirted with twenty oth- 
ers at the same time.” 

‘The more shame on you! But you have 
encouraged General Marsh in particular, and 
have committed yourself.” 

“Papa, now you are absurd! <A girl cannot 
commit herself till she is asked to marry. Co 
quetry is allowable before that.” 

‘It is you who are absurd, Ruhama. You 
have led General Marsh to believe you favored 
his suit; I have accepted it. I expect you to 
marry him.” 

“That, papa, is what I cannot do.” 

“Ruhama, I am speaking seriously. Sit 
down there.” 

The girl obeyed, but her face wore an ex- 
pression of determination, which the banker 
now set himself to overcome, 

“You force me, child, to disclose what I 
meant to keep a secret. Iam on the verge of 
ruin—of bankruptcy!” 

‘‘PWather!” exclaimed the girl, growing pale 
as death, 

“T speak the truth, and it is a bitter strug- 
gle to speak it! Ihave striven for months to. 
ward off the blow, which I knew would crush 
you. But it must come! This house, with 
furniture and carriage must be given up. In 
another month we shall be paupers.” 

Ruhama, stricken to the soul, rose and knelt 
by her father’s chair, Her hands clasped his 
arm; her terrified eyes looked into his. Horror 
seemed to freeze her blood. 

“T know what you would say, child; you 
thought me secure in my wealth; so do others~ 
but the truth must soon come out, unless you 
will save me!” 
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He turned his face on one side, his features 
working with emotion. 

“Save you! How can I save you?” 

“Daughter, you can if you will! General 


. Marsh stands ready to advance as many thou- 


sands asI require to stave over this crisis. He 
would replace the fundsI have lost by Steven- 
son and the Brothers Merke.” 

“He would buy my hand of you!” exclaim- 
ed the girl, bitterly. 

*“T swear to you, Ruhama, he has never 
named the loan in connection with you; he is 
too high-toned a gentleman.” 

iE Let him rescue you, then, without binding 
me.” 

*“Do you think I could accept the assistance 
I must hava, to set me on a safe ground, from 
any but a favored lover of my child’s. No; if 
you will not confirm my assurance to him, I 
am lost.” 

“Your assurance!” 

“T pledged my word that you would marry 
him, girl, I thought myself sure of your con- 
sent.” 

‘Papa, this is not the age or country when 
girls are bestowed by parents against their own 
wishes,” 

“T kaow it, child! Well—you are free to 
disappoint—to ruin me! . The sooner the worst 
comes the better!” 

He stooped his head on his hands, and his 
breast heaved with sobs. Ruhama had neyer 
seen him thus moved. 

“Oh, papa, papa!” she sobbed, clinging to 
him. ‘Do not break my heart!” 

“‘You had better retire now,” he said, cold- 
ly, suppressing his emotion, and unclasping her 
arms from his neck, 

He rose from his seat, and as the girl caught 
a glimpse of his face, she saw on it the impréss 
of despair, 

She rushed after him as he crossed the room. 

‘Oh, papa, where are you going?’ 

‘““No matter. I cannot sleep to-night. I 
must look over these papers. You may go to 
your rest.” 

The forced calmness with which he spoke 
showed how utterly hopeless he was, and his 
hands trembled ag he handied the papers on 
the table. No words could have so deeply af- 
fected Ruhama, 

“‘T will not leave you in this way, papa,” 

Then, catching her breath with a convulsive 
gasp, she suddenly seized his arm, 

“Tell me—” she said, faintly, ‘‘is there no 
other way of escape for you, father?” 

“None; I must school myself to bear all!” 

“‘Then—then— Qh, father! I cannot see 
you looking so; with such trouble in your face! 
Oh, give me a little time to think! I will not 
let you suffer! Only give me time!” 

“You shall have time! Ruhama, I would 
not have urged you if I had not thought you 
liked the General,” 

“ Let me think!” repeated the girl, clasping 
her hands across her forehead. ‘“‘ Till to-mor- 
row—to-morrow!” . 

She did not faint, but sunk, utterly unnerv- 
ed, into the arms of her father, 


CHAPTER XIII 
ELODIE’S PETITION, 

WynpHAM BLOUNT returned home with his 
mother and Elodie, and, having bidden them 
good-night, waited in his study till the arrival 
of his sister with her lover, 

Herbert did not remain five minutes, 

As the door closed on him, Emily smilingly 
said good-night, and ran up-stairs to her room. 

Wyndham, too, smiled as he saw her face 
irradiated with its new happiness; but he 
was full of thought as he turned back into the 
study. 

About ten minutes after Emily had gone to 
her chamber, a light figure, dressed in white, 
descended the stairs, and moved noiselessly to 
the study door. It was ajar, and she gently 
pushed it open. Wyndham wheeled round, and 
looked very much surprised. 

Elodie!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Isit you? What 
have you come back for?” 

“TI want to speak with you. Is it very 
late?” 

“Tt is late, but I am ready to hear what you 
want to say!” 

He looked at the girl, She wore her party 
dress, except the flowers, and the excited flush 
on her face made her radiantly lovely. 

‘¢T willnot keep you longer than I can help,” 
she said, coming up to the table, and leaning 
on a high-backed leathern chair. 

‘Mr, Blount—I mean to say—guardian—I 
want to study for the stage.” 


‘ The stage!” echoed the young man, aghast. 

“Yes; I want to singin opera, I have a 
fine voice, Madame Ferretti told me so to- 
night; and I can learn to be a singer as well 
as others.” 

“But you are taking lessons of Miss Weston.” 

‘She cannot sing the music I want to learn.” 

“ Hlodis—I am sorry—” 

‘Hear me out, please! I know that I cannot 
afford to haye the best masters now; but I 
could sing in choruses, and I have seen adver- 
tisements for young vocalists to take parts in 
them. Madame Ferretti told me there were 
vacancies continually. She could get me*an 
appointment, if you would let me accept it.” 

** But—my dear child—” 

“Tknow I could not pay for a master’s les- 
sons at home; but I could learn at the opera; 
and it would cost me nothing.” 

‘‘ Who said you could not have masters at 
home, when you are ready for them?” 

“If I have lost my fortune I cannot pay 
them,” answered the young girl. 

‘¢ Who told you you had lost your fortune?’ 

Elodie hesitated. _ She was afraid of her 
guardian’s grave looks. 

‘No one told me,” she replied at length. 
“But I heard you say it.” 

“ Heard me say it?” 

“<] was in the library when you were speak- 
ing to Emily. You said my mother’s mar- 
riage-certificate was lost, and without it I 
might lose my property.” 

Wyndham made no answer, 

‘‘And you know,” pursued the girl, ‘if I 
lose that I must earn my living.” 

“Poor child, it has not come to that.” 

“But it may; and itis only right I should 
be prepared. . 1 ought to earn it by musie, if I 
have as much talent as they say.” 

“Your talent shall be cultivated, Elodie; I 
promise you that.” 

‘‘ But I cannot pay for lessons if my money 
is all taken away.” 

“Leave that to me.” 

‘“‘You have not found the certificate that 
was missing?” 

“Not yet.” e 

‘“‘ If Mr, Rashleigh stole it 1 know he must 
have destroyed it. You will never find it. 
And he claims the property, you said.” 

‘T am sorry you learned anything about the 
matter, child.”” 

“Why should you be? Icanhelp you. Be 
sure you will never find a paper Mr, Rashleigh 
has stolen. He is too cunning.” 

“T am afraid you are right,” 

“Then I must lose the money, His son is 
the next heir, I heard you say.” 

“Did you eyer see that young man?” 

“Oh, yes; Mr, Rashleigh used to bring him 
home sometimes. He isin the asylum where 
they teach imbeciles, He is not aunt Letty’s 
son, you know.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“T never liked him; I never would play 
with him, though Mr. Rashleigh tried to make 
me. He used to say I should be Godfrey’s lit- 
tle wife, some day.” 

“ Ah!” 

“That was what gave me such a dislike to 
the boy; for I knew his father was in earnest.” 
“He really wished you to marry his son?” 

“T am sure of it. When aunt Letty was 
lying dead, and you had said you would take 
me home, I heard him say that.” 

“Indeed! Did any other person hear it?” 

“Only the negro woman.” 

“Tt would go to prove that he thought you 
the lawful heir,” said Wyndham, musingly. 
‘‘ Where is this woman, Nelly?’ 

“Ts she not at the old place?” 

“No; she left there immediately after Mrs, 
Rashlejgh’s death.” 

«Then Ido not know whereshe is. She said 
she would come and see me.” 

“Tt was unpardonably negligent in me not 
to give her my address. But she could get it 
from her master.” 

“Yes, if he chose to give it to her.” 

“ But she must have left his service. Have 
you any idea where her home is, or her 
friends?” 

“No, Lknow nothing of them. She never 
left my aunt.” 

“J wonder if it would do any good toadver- 
tise for her?’ mused young Blount. 

“She was fond of me, and I should like to 
see her,” said Elodie. ‘But, guardy, we are 
wandering from the question. If lam to have 
no fortune I must be put in the way of earning 
a livelihood at once.” 


“ Are youin haste to leave us?” asked Wynd- 
ham, smiling at her. 

Elodie was given to speaking the truth blunt- 
ly. 

Me I am, indeed!” she answered. 

Her guardian was visibly hurt. 

““T hoped you were happy here,” he said, in 
a yoice that showed pain. ‘Iam sure I have 
striven to make you feel like one of us—and 
Emily has been like an elder sister to you.” 

Elodie dashed away the tears that were over- 
flowing her eyes. 

“You must not think me ungrateful for 
your kindness,” she said. “Iam grateful—I 
bless you for it. Who besides you would have 
been so good to a poor orphan girl?” ‘ 

“You must not talk so, child. “You are like 
a sister to us.” 

‘“But I know your mother and sister will 
feel it a relief to part with me.” 

“ Elodie!” 

“Did Inot hear Emily say she would not 
like to appear in society with a girl of doubt- 
ful birth?’ questioned the girl, looking unflinch- 
ingly in the lawyer’s face. ‘‘I donot blame 
her; I should feel just so.” 

“ You, are not of doubtful birth, Elodie.” 

‘«T know you think so; and I am sure of it my- 
self; but the world will demand proof of my 
honorable parentage; and if you have to go 
through a suit for my property it cannot fail 
to come out that my mother’s marriage can- 
not be proved. Is it not so?” . 

‘“‘Tt is so, certainly; but—” 

“Then it will be in all the papers, and every- 
body will know that the girl you have taken 
to your home, and treated like a sister, can- 
not prove her birth lawful, and has lost her 
property in consequence. So that you will 
have not only poverty, but disgrace, on your 
hands.” 

“Elodie, you must leave such things to 
wiser and older persons. You are too young 
to be troubled with them.” 

“No; I am not too young to see my own 
position, and to seek the means of bettering 
it.” 

Wyndham was now pacing the floor in his | 
perplexity and distress. Presently he stopped, | 
close to the girl, and took her little hand in his 
own. 

“Let this matter rest, I entreat you, my 
child. Confide in me.” 

“Oh, dear Mr. Blount, I cannot let you 
bear all my burden! You must let me have 
my way!” 

“Whatisit you want? Toleave thishouse?” 

‘«Yes, to leave it and be placed at once in a 
situation where I can earn a salary, if ever so 
small—and be improving daily in my singing. 
Madame Ferretti said I could have an engage- 
ment to sing in a chorus, and in a few months 
take a part. Oh,Ilong to be at work! I shall 
die if I stay here, doing nothing toward ac- 
complishing my great object!” 

‘“You are ambitious, Elodie, and do not see 
the perils and difficulties that beset such a 
life!” 

‘“T know them all, and I am ready to con- 
tend with them. Only let me go!” 

For some minutes the young lawyer made no 
answer. At last he said, turning to the eager 
suppliant: 

“T should not be doing my duty toward you, 
Elodie, nor fulfilling my promise to your aunt, 
if 1 should comply with yourwish. You are 
under age, and incapable of judging for your- 
self.” 

“Once for all, Mr. Blount,” cried the girl, 
passionately, ‘I tell you, I cannot bear this 
restraint!” 

“You must bear it, foolish child. I forbid 
your thinking of the stage, at least till ‘you 
are two years older. It would be your de- 
struction. You shall continue your lessons, 
and shall have masters to teach you, as you 
make higher advances.” 


her blue eyes flashing, her cheeks crimson. “I 
have no claim on you, and you shall not pay 
forme! And I will not go out with your sis- 
ter, to be scorned by her because my mother 
was the victim of misfortune!” 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
wept and sobbed vehemently. 

Wyndham quietly took her arm and led her 
to the door. 

“ Good-night, Elodie,” he said. ‘It is very 
late; you must retire.” 

“You treat me like a wayward child,” she 
faltered, through her tempest of weeping. 
“But Iam not a child! And be sure, sir, I 
shall not stay here while the suit is going on 


“At whose cost?” cried the little aspirant, 


ax 
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for my property! 1 have been scorned enough 
as it is.” 

“No one scorns you,” replied Wyndham, 
“We all love you, and would protect and 
serve you. You will think better of this 
to-morrow. Go now; and let me have some 
rest.”” 

He stooped and lightly touched her forehead 
with his lips. 

It was the first time he had ever caressed the 
girl, and the action seemed to humble her 
rash pride. She gave him,one wistful glance, 
then burst into a fresh flood of tears, and fled 
ap-stairs with the speed of one terrified. 
When she had reached her own room she lock- 
ed the door and throwing herself on the bed 
cried till she fell asleep. 

Wyndham remained long in his study, ab- 
sorbed in painful thought. He began to real- 
ize that he had undertaken no light task, in 
the care of a willful girl, possessed of genius 
and determined to make her independent way 
in the world, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TWO WEDDINGS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE, 


Tux fashionable circles were surprised by 
the announcement of two matrimonial engage- 
ments, 

One was that of Miss Emily Blount to Her- 
bert St. Clare, the lion of society under his 
musical name of the ‘‘Count del Raggio.” 

Emily had never been a belle, but something 
of her early romance was remembered, and 
how she had parted with her lover because he 
was puor, and so fond of music she feared he 
would never seek the gifts of fortune. His 
wonderful success abroad, his acquisition of 
an independence while he cultivated to the 
utmost the genius with which he was endowed, 
were certainly strange, and contrary to. the 
experience of most young men, 

They did not take into view his patient and 
persevering application, his unwearied pursuit 
of the knowledge he coveted; his diligent in- 
dustry, and his strict economy of time. 
These, with the inborn endowment of genius, 
bad enabled him to triumph over obstacles 
that would have been insurmountable to those 
Jess highly gifted. And he possessed more 
than the acquirements of art and science; the 
pure and noble soul which, while it apprehends 
the beautiful, can appreciate and feel the 


good, 

That the happiness of the tried and faithful 
pair was without a drawback, could be seen 
by all who knew them. A united life of con- 
tentment and usefulness was before them. 

The other engagement was that of Ruhama 
Seaforth, the banker’s daughter, with General 
Marsh. 

This announcement caused a wide-spread 
sensation. The young lady was a courted 
beauty, with scores of worshipers eager for a 
sign of preference from her. She had worn 
the crown of bellehood not meekly; and caused 
heartache to many of her suitors, She had 
never really favored one. That her choice 
should be made so suddenly, and the selection 
be one so much older than herself, and one so 
grave, so dignified, so opposite to her in all 
personal qualities, astonished all her acquaint- 
ances, 

Ruhama gave no sign of the struggle she 
had undergone in the night and day succeed- 
ing her last interview with her father. Once 
fully satisfied that the disclosure of his finan- 
cial affairs he had made was strictly true, 
that utter ruin was impending and that there 
was but one way to avert it, she decided on 
taking that way. 

The prospect of poverty, privation, and loss 
of social position, she could not endure for a 
moment. The picture fancy conjured up of 
herself walking in plain attire, and meeting 
the friends she was accustomed to salute from 
her carriage, arrayed in splendor, t: find her- 


: self treated coldly on every side, seemed to her 


iworse than death. She could not bear the 
‘idea of such a reverse as Olive Weston had 
andergone; had borne with uncomplaining for- 
titude. Ruhama had often told herself she 
should die, if overtaken by such calamity. 
She told her father, next morning, that she 
was ready to accede to his wishes, and would 
geceive the General that evening as her ac- 
cepted lover. i 
The banker kissed her deathly-pale cheek, 
and thanked and praised her for the most 
generous and loving daughter in the world. 
But she disclaimed such laudation, She 
shrunk from her own share of the ruin that 
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threatened them, more than her father’s, 
She could not bear the scorn, the exultation of 
the many with whom she had trifled. 

“Tf I had not been such a flirt,” she con- 
fessed, ‘‘if there were not so many to rejoice 
in my downfall, I might welcome poverty 
rather than part with my liberty, But I could 
not brook even the contempt I know I hare 
deserved.” 

The favored suitor came, and (ae manker 
welcomed him as his daughter’s afflanced hus- 
band. The General behaved nobly. He be- 
lieved the girl's consent freely given, for he 
would not bave aveepted the nand of a prin- 
cess reluctantly bestowed. 

Ruhama perceived this, and smiled brightly 
amidst her blushes, when she placed her hand 
in his, Even her father was deceived. She 
was heartwhole; it could not be possible bnt 
that she would soon love the gallant old soldier 
with all her heart. 

The girl had begged her father not to invite 
her newly betrothed to remain to dinner. 
She wanted the evening to herself. But she 
did not spare her most becoming dress. Ar- 
rayed like a queen, she paced the brilliant 
drawing-room, weaving plans, and calling up 
visions of coming splendor that went far to- 
ward reconciling her to the strange turn 
affairs had taken. 

Presently the docr was thrown open, and 
the footman announced Mr. Wyatt. 

Tom had not heard of Ruhama’s engagement, 
of course. He greeted her with his usual chi- 
valrous gallantry. 

After some conversation, he said what he 
came to say, that he was on the eve of de- 
parture from the city; from the country, in 
fact, and had called to bid adieu. 

“So sudden a departure! And where are 
you going, Mr. Wyatt?” 

“To San Francisco,” 

He went on to tell her how promising an op- 
portunity to make money had unexpectedly 
been opened to him by a friend at the head of a 
mercantile house there. To him, the making 
of a fortune involved a prospect of happiness 
to which he had never dared aspire while con- 
scious that he had only a bare competence to 
offer. 

His glowing looks, bis glances of tender 
meaning, declared how much he was inter- 
ested in some object dear to his heart. 
Ruhama honestly believed him devoted to a 
young lady of her acquaintance—Winifred 
Cameron. 

“T have long imagined, or suspected, Mr. 
Wyatt, that you had placed your affections— 
when you hesitated to declare them,” she re- 
marked with a boldness inspired by the recent 
change in her own situation. 

Tom looked unaffectedly astonished. A 
deep flush rose to the roots of his sunny brown 
curls, 

“‘You have believed this, Miss Seaforth!” 
he stammered. 

“ Certainly.” 

‘You have read my heart truly. I have 
loved—I do love—yet dare not reveal it.” 

“Not to her who has inspired the feel- 
ing!” 

“To her least of all,” replied the young 
man, more and more surprised. 

“Not if her happiness depends on the 
avowal?” asked Ruhama, archly. 

‘Her happiness!” faltered poor Tom, 

The girl laid her small white hand on his 
arm, 

‘Why should you maintain a silence equally 
cruel to both?’ 

Wyatt caught his breath convulsively. His 
color went and came like a maiden’s blushes. 
Ruhama went on: 

“T am sure your suit will be successful with 
the fair Winnie,” 

‘Winnie |!” exclaimed Wyatt, bewildered, 
“Of whom do you speak?” 

‘‘Of Miss Cameron, assuredly. You love 
her—I have long been convinced of it; and 
she—” 

‘Spare me, Miss Seaforth! You are utterly 
mistaken.” 

‘‘ Mistaken?” 

“T have been in a dream! I am justly 


‘humbled for daring to indulge for an instant 


such an illusion.” 

“Tom, Mr. Wyatt, why not give me your 
confidence?” cried the girl, impressively. 

“You will despise me!” 

‘How can I do that ?” 

“You will—Ruhama—when I tell you I 
have dared to love—you! Forgive me! I 


| will never again offend you.” 


Ruhama turned away, in emotion she strove 
to repress. 

““Tom—” she faltered—‘‘ you have not of- 
fended me.” 

“Your voice trembles! Ruhama! Can it 
be—” and the lover took her hand, and lifted 
it to his lips. 

“Not a word more!” cried the girl, strug- 
gling to subdue her feeling, and drawing her 
hand away. 

After a pause she spoke again: 

“T will not spare myself—I deserve this. 
I am acoquette, but not utterly heartless.” 

‘Will you listen to me, dearest girl? May 
I go forth to labor in the hope of being one 
day worthy the priceless treasure of your 
affection.” 

“Tom, I cannot deceive you. Of all who 
have sought my favor, I like you best; but I 
thought you devoted, heart and soul, to Win- 
nifred Cameron.” ; 

The young man’s face was irradiated. 

He tried to capture her hand again; he 
murmured protestations of ardent passion. 

‘You must not talk so; you must never 
speak in this way again!” Ruhama cried, 
dashing tears from her eyes; ‘‘ Tom, I am en- 
gaged to marry another man!” 

The announcement was like a thunderbolt to 
the startled lover. 

Ruhama gave a sketch of what had hap- 
pened to bring about her betrothal, without 
mention of the necessity of securing the 
General’s fortune. 

‘‘Butall this is shocking!” exclaimed young 
Wyatt. “Just now you said—I can never 
forget it—that you favored me.” 

“So I did—so I do—Tom—but that must 
end it. I have given my promise to papa ; I 
will not go back.” 

‘‘Ruhama, I shall gain a fortune in a few 
years; perhaps in a short time. Will you 
be forced to marry a man of unsuitable age, 
loving another at the same time?” 

“T did nov say £ loved you, Tom,” said the 
girl, coquettishly. 

‘© You said you liked me best of all your ad- 
mirers.” 

“That is very different, you know, from 
loving with all one’s heart!” 

‘Oh, Ruhama, I would make you love me! 
You could not resist such love as mine!” 

“JT think myself incapable of love. The 
best I could rally would be a mere liking.” 

** Let me keep that till I cherish it into love! 
Free yourself from other ties, and wait one 
year for me!” 

“Impossible; I have pledged my word!” 

The pleadings and protestations of her lover 
could not drive her from this point. 

Tom Wyatt was in despair. He had been 
something of a male flirt, but his fancy had 
finally settled on this vivacious coquette, whom 
he had hoped to bring to terms when he should 
have won his fortune. His pride had forbid- 
den advances while she was rich and he poor. 

Now the blight of disappointment overspread 
all his plans. 

The girl could not really love him—he saw 
that; but the simple preference of one so hard 
to win was enough to concede, had the field 
been open for him in the future, 

But a marriage with another—that shut the 
door, and sent him away in despair. 

They were interrupted by the banker. He 
had not liked to leave his daughter alone with 
a probable suitor so long, and was anxious to 
have her engagement known. 

Ruhama told him of Wyatt’s intended de- 

arture and flattering prospects. The banker 
congratulated him with a cleared brow. 

‘*When you return you may find changes 
among us,” he said, with a glance at his 
daughter. She answered with a look that sa- 
vored of defiance. 

**T have told the news to Mr. Wyatt, papa,” 
she observed, quietly. ‘‘ He is an old friend,” 

“ And the first to know what will make all 
our old friends pleased with your prospects of 
happiness,” replied the banker, 

Young Wyatt answered suitably, and in 
about half an hour made his adieux for a long 
absence, 

The two weddings did not come off toge- 
ther. Miss Seaforth’s took place at Trinity 
Chapel, about noon, and was attended by 
a crowd of fashionable friends. Private car- 
riages blocked up the street for a long way up 
and down Twenty-sixth street, A carpet was 
laid, and a canopy raised for the delicate steps 
of the invited guests from the sidewalk to the 
vestibule. The altar and pillars were wreath-~ 
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ed with fragrant flowers, and vases of the rich, 
snowy blossoms stood in sight. 

The bridal train was long and gorgeous as 
dress, jewels and flowers could make it. The 
six bridesmaids, in pink, blue and white, pre- 
ceded the bride, who came leaning on her fa- 
ther’s arm, followed by the bridegroom, who 
gave his arm to her aunt, The General wore 
full uniform, and his tall, majestic figure and 
noble air were admired by those who had ob- 
jected to his gray hair and beard, and his age 
as unsuited to the youth of the fair bride. 

Rubama wore adress of white velvet, with 
long, Huwing train. It was profusely trimmed 
with point-lace, and a vail like silvery mist 
floated from the light wreath of white blos- 
soms resting on her head. She was pale, but 
not more so than a bride ought to be; and the 
jetty ringlets clustering over forehead and 
temples, and the long, drooping eyelashes 
made her cheeks fair by contrast. 

When the ceremony was completed, and she 
was led out by her husband, there was a halt- 
smile on her face intended to rebuke any ill- 
natured comment on the disparity of years 
between the pair; and the exultation in the 
brid-groom’s face bespoke his happiness. 

The newly-wedded pair, followed by numer- 
ous friends, drove back to the banker’s house, 
to partake of a splendid collation. Afterward 
the bride changed her nuptial attire for a rich 
traveling-dress of steel-colored silk, trimmed 
with the same material, and bonnet to match. 

The pair set forth on the bridal tour follow- 
ed by the loudly-expressed good wishes of 
“troops of friends.” 

Wyatt was not among them; but Wyndham 
Blount was there, and Mmily, whose eyes filled 
with tears as she parted with her friend. The 
question—Was she happy lay deep in her 
heart; but she dared not ask it; and Ruhama 
made no confidences. She had gained what 
she wished; wealth and high social position; 
and should not that satisfy her ambition? At 
any rate, she was far too proud to let any sus- 
pect thas her heart was not in the alliance sh; 
bad made, 

she summoned gladness to her eyes, and was 
even joyous in her demeanor. 

The General, assured before of her willing 
reception of his vows, did not think of doubt- 
ing er affection for himself, and vowed inter- 
nally to fulfill every wish of her heart, 

Even the banker felt certuin that she would 
be a happy wife, and felivitated himself on so 
fortunate a termination to his difficulties, 

Emily’s wedding followed in less than two 
weeks, It was a far simpler one, but none 
mi-sed the brillianey of magnificent dress and 
adornment, 

Luis pair made a short tour, and soon re- 
turned and established themselves in a house 
in Forty second street purchased by Herbert. 
This was to be their permanent home; though 
in a few months it would be necessary for St. 
Clare to go abroad in (he interests of the com- 
mercial house with which he was still con- 
nected; and his wife would of course accom- 
pany him. 

One day after their return, Emily was sur- 
prised by a visit just before dusk, from her 
brother. He called to know if Elodie was there. 

**No; the girl had not been near the house 
in a week,” Mrs. St. Clare replied. 

“ Then she must be at Mrs. Weston’s,” he 
said, quietly. “* I will go tor her,” 

+ Did not she leave word where she was go- 
ing?” 

‘No; she left the house early this morning, 
and said nothing about it ” - 

“She could hardly have gone to Olive’s; she 
would not stay there all day, while Mrs. Wes- 
ton lies so ill; so near death, one may say,” 

“True; it would be thoughtless; but where 
else could the child have been all day?” 

Emily could see that her brother was more 
anxious than he would admit. She tried to 
make light of his uneasiness, and was sure the 
wayward girl would be at home by this time, 

‘‘Unless some one has invited her to go to 
the opera,” she added, laughing. ‘She is so 
music-mad, you know.” 

‘That would be a freak on her part I should 
resent,” said her brother. ‘* Well, I will go to 
Mrs. Weston’s.” 

“Stay to dinner. You will have time after 
that. Herbert will go with you.” 

No; he would not stay. The cloud on his 
face pained his sister. ‘ 

“J is downright ungrateful in the girl,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘to behave in this way, after all 
you have done for her! Is the suit come on 


about her property?” 


‘Tt has been postponed.” 

‘‘What chance is there of success?” 

“Very little, if we cannot prove her birth 
to be—what we want.” 

“ And in case of failure, she will be left de- 
pendent on your bounty altogether?” 

‘Don’t speak in that way, Emily. The girl 
has talents, and well cultivated, they will give 
her a maintenance,” 

“ But she will owe all to you. Ihave no 
patience with her for not being aware of her 
obligations to you.” . 

“T think she is too painfully aware of what 
you call ‘her obligations,’ ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She is proud, and conscious of possessing 
talent. It distresses her to feel that she is de- 
pendent.” 

“What folly!” 

“T have seen it ever since she discovered the 
probability of her loss of property.” 

‘You told her of it?” 

“No, indeed; she was in the library the 
day you and I spoke on the subject, and she 
heard every word.” 

‘Well, it was right she should know.” 

‘7 have seen her chafing like a caged wild 
doe ever since. She hus a fancy that she 
could earn a living for herself.” 

“‘ Poor little thing! She could do nothing.” 

‘Her inexperience makes the future appear 
all eoulew: de rose.” 

‘7 don’t see what can be done, Wyndham, 
Of course coercion is out of the question?” 

‘* Of course.” 

“ And you could not marry such a girl?’ 

Wyndham’s pale cheek flushed a little. 

‘«The doubt thrown on her birth would be a 
bar to her marriage into any respectable fa- 

il 73? 

Mm She is too young to think ot marriage, 
How strangely you talk! as if marriage were 
the only end and aim of a woman!” 

“So it is, usually; and in my opinion noth- 
ing else will tame your wild bird. Find her 
an indulgent husband, who is not particular 
as to antecedents, and has no family to be in- 
jured by the carpings of the curious,” 

The lawyer uttered an exclamation of im- 
patience, and rose to go. 

His visit to Mrs. Weston’s was fruitless. 

But on his arrival at home, where he fully 
expected to find the girl, for it was now late 
in the evening, his mother handed him a let- 
ter, which had been brought to the door by a 
small boy, who did not wait. 

The letter was from Elodie. She wrote to 
thank her guardian for his care of her; but an- 
nounced her determination to enter at once on 
her life of self-dependence. She was staying 
with a lady who had been her mother’s friend, 
and wh» favored her views. She had left 
Mr. Blount’s house that morning, never to re- 
turn, 


CHAPTER XV. 
: THE YOUNG DEBUTANTE, 

For many days had Elodie’s resolution to 
take the step been maturing in her mind. 
She knew that her guardian would not con- 
sent to her casting olf his protection. If she 


remained under his authority, to what must 


she look forward? To years of tutelage and 
submission; to humiliating dependence; to a 
consciousness of inipotence that harassed her 
impetuous spirit. Her chains must be broken 
at one bound, or she must wear them till they 
fretted and galled her to death. 

She had not failed to notice the change that 
came over Emily at her marriage. She had 
not invited the young girl to be a visitor at 
her house. 

The reason was plain to Elodie; she was re- 
garded as one unfit to move in the same social 
circle. Her want of fortune, and the question 
soon to be raised ina court touching her le- 
gitimacy, placed her beneath the notice of the 
proud women of fashion she had been accus- 
tomed to see for the past few months. Yet 
how superior to them she felt herself! 

The kindness of Mrs. Blount, the brotherly 
tenderness of Wyndham, were not enough to 
soothe her pride under this slight. 

She had vague hopes of making herself a 
name and fame that would compel their re- 
spect and attention, or else of being separated 
from them so far that their sneers would be 
unheeded, 

Having fixed on the day of her leaving her 
home, the girl packed a large sachel with two 
or three changes of dress, and put the rest in- 
to a trunk which she could send for, 

She counted her little store of money; it 
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was not large, but sufficient for her probable 
wants for some time to come. 

She had already decided where she would 
go. She knew the importance of keeping ner- 
self free from the chance of being called an 
adventuress. 

Her aunt Letty had several times taken her 
to see Mrs. Brill, a worthy woman who lived 
somewhere about Eighth avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street, and had a house large enough to 
accommodate a few lodgers; ekiny out her in- 
come by doing a little dressmaking and mil- 
linery, to which a room on her second floor 
was devoted, 

Mrs. Brill had petted Elodie when a child; 
had praised her beauty and sprightliness, and 
had more than once expressed a wish to adopt 
her. 

On the last visit Mrs. Rashleigh had made 
her with the girl, after remarking her striking 
resemblance to her mother, the dame had pre- 
dicted some great fortune, by marriage or 
otherwise, for her, and had bade her, if she 
should at any time need a friend, to come to 
her. 

To this partial friend Elodie had written a 
long letter, confiding all her troubles, and her 
determination to win her own way in the 
world. No time was given for a reply; for 
Elodie would not risk the possibility of a denial. 

The very same day on which her letter was 
received, a cab drove to the door of the brick 
house, aud the girl alighted from it, paying 
and dismissing the driver before she came in 
at the little gate. 

Mrs. Brill came to meet her in the hall, and 
took her up to her sewing-room, 

“ How the child has grown!” was her first 
exclamation; and she could not help. remark- 
ing the elegance of the slender, symmetrical 
figure, set off by the very handsome dress of 
fine cashmere, so stylishly trimmed, and the 
velvet hat to match, with its brown feather 
and ribbon, and the clustering rosebuds on the 
left side. 

The girl’s flossy curls, in rich abundance, 
rushed out from the confinement of the hat, 
framing a lovely blooming face, that could 
not have failed to fascinate the gaze of stran- 
gers had it not been protected by a thick ba- 
rege vail. 

Mrs. Brill was very glad to see her, and as- 
sured her she was welcome to make her house 
ahome. She had felt hurt, indeed, that Mr. 

Rashleigh—her uncle—had not sent her there 
upon ner aunt’s death, 

*“You should have come to me at once, and 
I said so,” she cried, when she had embraced 
the girl, removed her wrappings, and shown 
her to a small room next her own, “I 
should have been a mother to you; and 
I will be! poor darling! And so your uncle is 
going to take away your property, likea brute 
as he is?” 

‘“He has claimed it for his son,” replied the 
girl, ‘The trial is to come on soon, I be- 
lieve. You Enow, without money to pay my 
board, I should have been a burden to the 
family of Mr. Blount.” 

‘‘And you did just right to come here, my 
child.” 

“T have not money to pay my board here, 
Mrs. Brill; but I can help you in sewing, in 
the time when I have no lessons to take.” 

“Indeed, you shall do nothing but study 
and practice your music; and when you make. 
money by that, you can pay me!” 

“Oh, thanks, dear Mrs. Brill! 
to study for the stage, you know.” 

“Quite right! I always said you would do 
something great.” 

“And I can play and sing so well now, I 
am going to try for a situation to sing in 
choruses; and that will secure me a sal- 
ary.” 

An exclamation of wonder and pleasure 
burst from the well-meaning but hardly ju- 
dicious dame 

“Tam going to apply for it directly. And 
I hope my guardian will not find me out, If 
he does, I will refuse to go home with him.” 

“You shall stay with me, if you like it bet- 
ter, child. Has Mr. Blount legal papers giy- 
ing him authority over you?” 

“Oh, no; only aunt Letty asked him to take 
care of me, just before she died.” 

‘She ought to have sent for me,” 

“Mr, Wyndham happened to be there, and 
—and he saved my life, when I was out on 
the rocks; and he was very kind—oh, so kindt 
I hope he will forgive me for leaying him in 
this way! Oh, auntie Brill ”—she had called 
the dame thus when she was a child—“ how 
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can I send a letter to him? He will be search- 
ing for me, if Ido not write, and tell him I 
have a safe home!” 

‘Will you tell him you are here?” 

‘'No; I will keep that a secret; I do not 
want him to come after me, nor to visit me. 
He does not want me to sing in public. 
Auntie, I will write the letter now; will you 
send it?” 

‘‘ Yes; Anthony shall take it for you.” 

The letter was written and dispatched. 

Then Mrs. Brill took her young friend into 
a room on the third floor, where there was a 
fine piano, used by a young Italian musician 
who was lodging with her. 

He was connected with a traveling troupe, 
and gave concerts in different paris of the 
country. This room was retained by him in 
his absences, and the piano was his own. 

Elodie opened the instrument, and sat down 
to play. Mrs. Brill was amuzed at her per- 
formance. To her uneducated taste, the girl 
seemed the superior of any professor she had 
ever heard. 

When Flodie, after playing the piece, 
struck into a soft prelude, and sung, sending 
out rich volumes of melody from a voicw of 
unusual power, and well trained, too, the 
worthy dame clasped her hands and listened 
brearhlessly. 

‘Laere was another listener: the young Ital- 
ian, who bad come up stairs, and stood outside 
ioor of his own room, keeping time to the 
inusic, nodding his head, and expressing real 
pleasure in the song. It was a simple Hnglisb 
vallad, but gave scope for the exercise of 
voices in varied intonations. 

* Bravo! bravissimo!” the young man cried, 
when the song was ended, clapping his hands, 
* Lu signorina e brava cantatricel” 

iiodie burried out of the room, clinging to 
Mrs. B&riil’s arm, and blushing at being 
caught, 

The dame made suitable apologies, which 
were met by an earnest entreaty that “la sig- 
norina” would use the piano as much as she 
pleased, The young man would tune it him- 
self for her use, and would not be in his room 
except at certain hours, etc. 

fuat evening, while the young artist was 
absent, performing his professional duties, 
Elodie sung and practiced her most difficult 
pwces, ‘The instrument was of unusual ex- 
celleuce; and the owner was often out of the 
city fur days and weeks together. 

Mrs. Brill would not permit her young pro- 
tegee to ussist her in tke household work, but 
insisted on her assiduous cultivation of her 
music. Apart from her pride in the girl's 
talents, she knew that she would be sure to 
profit by her success. 

So time passed, during which Wyndham 
Blount made all the search possible, without 


calling in the aid of the police, to discover his | 


missing ward. 

He even went to inquire of Rasbleigh, who 
would be likely to know any friends she 
might have. Rushleigh extracted from him 
all the information he could get, but gave 
none in return. The discovery of Elodie’s 
musical gifts put a new idea into bis head, by 
which he resolved to profit. 

Mortitied, despondent, and vexed at Elodie’s 
ingratitude tor his protection and services, 
youn, Blount at last desisted from his search 

He waited patiently for the time which he 
knew would come, when the rash girl would 
enter on « professional career. 

He hud sought interviews with the man- 
agers of the opera, and of other musical com- 
panies, and had received their promise not to 
engage her without sending him notice. 

Emily St. Clare was severe on the girl’s es- 
eapade. It showed her blood and breeding, 
she thought; she would never have been satis- 
fied to live in retirement, and would sooner or 


later have brought ber protectors into trouble | 


on her account. 

She suid little, however, to her brother, for 
she saw that he felt deeply chagrined 

It was her opinion that the girl had gone to 
gome of her mother’s or aunt’s former assv- 
ciates, and had been taken by them out of the 
city, that they might eisewhere make merchan- 
dise of her acquirements. 

Her conjecture was the most rational and 
nearest the fact. The young Italian had pro- 
cured for Elodie an offer to take a tour with 
the troupe in which he was engaged, and to 
‘sing in their concerts, a subordinate part. 
The leading lady, Madame Leona—tHnglish, i 


‘pite of her Italian name—would take charg. | lent tenor, and a careful and correct musician, | 


of her. 
Helene.” 

Mrs. Brill accepted the proposal, and Elodie 
was wild with joy. Her wardrobe was soon 
prepared; for she needed but two concert 
dresses, and one for traveling, with a house- 
hold morning dress. 

The troupe traveled through the smaller 
towns on the Hudson and thence through parts 
of New England; and everywhere the fresh, 


She was to appear as ‘‘ Mademoiselle 


beauty, rendered her a favorite. 

Madame Leona was a benevolent matron, 
free from jealousy of a rival; and she took in- 
finite pains to improve her charge. 

The girl, in fact, made such rapid progress 
as to impress all who knew her with the cer- 
tainty that she would rise to eminence in her 
profession. 

One evening a concert was given in New 
Haven. Elodie was to sing a difficult solo. 
She had studied it under the direction of her 
lady friend, and was perfect, as Leona decid- 
ed. 

The girl felt that she was approaching the 
crisis of her life; buf experienced no timorous 
shrinking nor distrust of her own powers. 
These were to be tested as they had never 
been before. 

She put on her best dress, a white corded 
silk, shot with pale rose-color, The low cor- 
sage and short sleeves displayed the girl’s 
beautiful neck and arms, shaded by delicate 
illusion lace. She wore no ornament except 
a pear] brooch and bracelets—some of her mo- 

ther’s jewelry. Her abundant waving hair 
| was unadorned; its curls confined at the back 
of the head by a simple ribbon. In all her life 
the girl had never looked more radiantly love- 
ly. 

When sheappeared on the platform the burst 
of applause that greeted her was due more to 
| her beauty than to any recognized profession- 
al excellence. It was delightful to her, and 
she bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment, 

She did notice that she was furtively and 
closely watched by a man near the entrance, 
on one of the side benches, who sought to 
avoid observaticn as much as possible. 

It was an evening of triumph to the young 


debutante. She felt that her position was now 
secure. Madame Leona congratulated her; 


praised her diligence and improvement; and ad- 
vised her on the termination of the present en- 
gagement to demand a doubled salary. 

Proud indeed was the girl that she had 
achieved this succe She threw her arms 
round her friend’s neck, called her her guardi- 
an angel, and declared that all was owing to 
her instruction, 

They had a joyous supper that night togeth- 
er, in Leona’s parlor. But Elodie eared not to 
eat. 

‘*When you are of my age,” cried the good 
lady, ‘‘ you will find a dish of oysters and a 
bottle of champagne a neat finale to an eve- 
hing’s trimoph! Wat, my ehild, or you will 


luse your ros and then what will Enrico 
say?” 

‘What should he have to do with them?” 
queried the girl. 

“ You need not look so innocent!” retorted 
the prima donna, langhing. ‘Are you not to 
marry Enrico, and go starring together?” 

‘* Marry Enrico!” exclaimed Elodie, her rosy 
lip curling in scorn. ‘‘ Who ever dreamed of 
such a thing?” 

“ He has, ’ll warrant me! 
engagement, 
about it.” 

“He was very kind. I was a stranger to 
him; and he was very good to take an interest 
in my future,” 

“Pooh, pooh, child! Men do not take in- 
terest in young girls without hope of reward. 
Enrico is deeply in love with you.” 

“No, indeed!” 

* Indeed he is! All the artists have noticed 
it. And you have not discouraged his atten- 
| tions.” 
| The girl remembered, with a shiver of dis- 
| may, how often the young man—the owner of 

the piano at Mrs. Brill’s—had escorted her to 

{and from the concert-room, and had placed 
| her in the carriage. She had been grateful 
for his kindness, but had never dreamed of 
| such a motive for it. 

With not a little disdain, she now repelled 
the idea, 

“My dear child,” persisted the prima don- 
| na, ‘you underrate Enrico. He is an excel- 


‘at 


He got you this 
I was consulted by the manager 


rich voice of Elodie, with her remarkable | 


You have benefited by some of his instruc- 
tions. He would be the best companion for 
you in a provincial tour; his voice suits with 
yours; you could not do better.” 

‘*Madame!” cried the girl, passionately, and 
starting up, ‘‘if you talk this way, if any one 
does, I will leave the company at once, and go 
back to auntie Brill!” 

* Oospetto! but you have made a contract to 
finish our tour.” 

**T shall break it, if Iam to be thrust upon 
a stranger in this fashion! Signor Enrico is 
nothing to me! I will receive no more atten- 
tions from him!” 

“« Ebbene! do not be violent about it; no one 
shall coerce you, child!” 

“They had better not try it!” exclaimed 
Elodie, weeping and sobbing now, and crimson 
with excitement; ‘‘ I am not to be coerced into 
anything, much lessa marriage! I didnotrun 
away from home for that!” 

Strangely enough, since her flight from Mrs. 
Blount’s house, she had often spoken of it as 
* home.” 

“So, you ran away!” repeated her protect- 
ress. ‘I have heard as much. I can believe 
it, too, from your wild nature. Your parents 
vould not have let you go into the profession?” 

“T have no parents. | have nota relation 
in the world; and no one has authority over 
me, I had aright torun away. Iam not a 
school-girl!” ened the debutante. 

“Wrom whom did you run, then?’ 

““T was living with my guardian; that is, 
with his mother.” 

‘But he had authority over you. 
not of age?” 

“T am almost seventeen, He had no au- 
thority; only my aunt, when she died, asked 
him to take care of me. Oh, he was so good!” 

“You love him, perhaps; and that makes 
you cruel to Enrico!” 

“Enrico be—hanged!” ejaculated the way- 
ward girl ‘IT shall hate him, if you mention 
his name again!” 

‘* Poor boy! I see there is no hope for him!” 
And the fair voculist applied herself anew to 
her oysters and champagne. 

Hlodie had risen and stood by a small piano 
at the end of the room, her fingers straying 
over its keys to a soft, wild melody she had 
composed herself. 

Recollections of her home with the Blounts 
were in her heart, and she was involuntarily 
contrasting it with her present life. ‘Tue gen- 
tle retinement of all her associates there, the 
homelike atmosphere, breathing of atfection, 
delicacy and benevolence, came to present 
themselves in contrast with the often rough, 
sordid and repulsive things she had been obliged 
to encounter of late. Lt was necessary for her 
to call frequently upon her dignity and self- 
reliance. In the midst of her triumphs lturk- 
ed some humiliations. Her sensitive nature 
felt these, and she knew them inseparab!e from 
such a career as she had chosen; at leust, till 
she had reached tie pinnacle of success 

The remembrance of Wyndham, too, was a 
solace to her amid sad thoughts, He was her 
ideal of manly excellence. She had not thought 
much of the trouble she was causing him, when 
she deserted the home he had given her; but 
she looked forward to the time when she could 
meet him justified by the stamp of success; 
when she was earning an independence, and 
in possession of the honors of the celebrity 
she coveted. 

‘He will see, then, that I could not stay 
and be a school-girl; that I did right to eam 
my own maintenance,” she thought. The 
recollection of his sister always awakened re- 
sentfui feelings. 

“Helene,” said Madame Leona—she always 
called the girl by her profes-ional name—‘‘ you 
want to sing in the grand opera?” 

“Oh, so much!” cried Elodie, clasping her 
hands, 

“Right! I wish it, too. We might join 
Maretzek’s traveling troupe first. This concert 
singing does not suit either of us, We must 
see about it when we return.” 

“Oh, madame! How charming that would 
be!” 

The girl threw herself on an ottoman at the 
feet of her friend, clasped her hands across 
her lap, and looked up eagerly in her face. 

“ Hbbene! you must practice the action; it 
is different, you know, from concert parts. 
They call it ‘business’ on the stage. You are 
graceful, and would learn the poses easily, I 
will give you some lessons ” 

Another exclamation of delight, and the gir] 
snatched Leona’s hand and kissed it, 
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‘Bot we need influence; we need an agent. 
Would the guardian you told me of, Helene— 
would he negotiate for you?” 

The girl shook her head sadly. 

“You might ask him. You must have some 
one to negotiate.” 

“*T cannot ask him.” 

“Why not? You are independent of him.” 

**T do not know what bold he may have over 
me. He might compel me to go back.” 

“Very true. But it you are in danger of 
being reclaimed, the more reason you should 
have some one to. make the terms and intro- 
duce you, and manage things.” 

“I have only auntie Brill,” said the girl, 
musingly. 

‘She can do nothing. 
will talk it all over to-morrow. 
late. Goodnight.” 

It was long before Elodie could close her 
eyes. Exultant hope and perplexed thinking 
banished slumber. 

It wa: nearly noon next day when she was 
called up by the maid, who brought a tray of 
breakfast to her bedside, with the information 
that a gentleman had called, and finding she 
Was not visible, had gone away, saying he 
would return at one o'clock. 

Elodie started up. 

*“ Who was the gentleman?” she demanded, 
in no little trepidation. 
* He left no name. 
again 

Could it be her guardian? 
the very thought. 

‘What kind of a looking man? 
tall? A handsome man?” 

“Not young, nor handsome, Miss. A dark 
man, middieaged,with bushy bair and a harsh 
voice.” 

No, it could not have been Wyndham. Per 
haps some musician, who had proposals for a 
concert, or wanted to get her to sing for u 
charity. She had had such applications. Her 
excitement was quieted at once. 

She perfornied her ablations hastily, end 
threw on # dressing-gown; then ate her break 
tast with the hearty appetite of youth aud 


We must think. We 
Now it is too 


He said he would call 


She trembled at 


Young? 


health. Then she sent a message to Madaime 
Leona. Sie must have her presence in receiv- 


ing a visit from a stranger. 

Leona readily obeyed the summons, She 
liked the giri’s coniidence, and was well pleased 
that she should form no plans, nor accept ans 
propositions, without her sanction. She help- 
ed Elodie to put on her morning dress. 

The maid came up a second time with word 
that the gentleman was in the hotel parlor. 

“Send for tim to your parlor, madame,” 
entreated the girl. 

The message was sent, and the two ladic» 
entered the private reeeption-room, 

In three minute. atter they had seated them- 
selves tne door was opened by the servant to 
admit the stranger, 

Elodie rose, and advanced a step or two, 
then suddenly recoiled, with a faint ery of 
surprise and dismay. 

The gentleman was Bennet Rashleigh, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
APPEARANCE ON THE OPERA STAGE. 


Mapamm Leona hurried to the girl's side, 
when she beard ber ery, and took her arm to 
reassure her, while she glanced somewhat 
sternly at the intr nder. 

“T see that she is surprised to see me,” said 
Mr. Rashleigh, in his smoothest tone. ‘I 
ought to have sent up my name.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the lady. May I 
ask who it is? Helene, you know this—gen- 
tleman?” 

A shudder ran through the girl’s frame, and 
she kept fast hold of her friend’s hand. 

““She knows me well,” the stranger answer- 
ed. ‘‘I am her uncle.” 

“Her uncle!” 

“Yes, She is naturally affected by the 
painful circumstances of our last interview. — It 
wes at the time of her aunt’s—my wife’s 
death.” 

Leona looked at her protege in some bewil- 
derment, 

“This is ,Mr.—Mr, Rashleigh,” returned 
Eiodie, controlling her feelings by an effort, 

‘And he is your uncle? You did not tell 
me you had an uncle. You said you had no 
relatives.” 

“She meant none by blood,” put in the 
visitor. ‘1 wus the husband of her mother’s 
sister, and she has lived in my house since 
childhood, till within a few months, At the 
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death of my wife she was consigned to the 
guardianship of Mr. Blount, who had under- 
taken the management of property she was 
supposed to inherit.” 

“Ah, and it was Mr. Blount’s house you 
left?” asked the lady, 

“*} will tell you all, madame, another time,” 
replied the girl. ‘‘ This gentleman has no au- 
thority over me; none whatever,” 

“ My dear girl, do you imagine I claim any?” 
cried Rashleigh. ‘‘ Be disabused of that idea 
at once. I only mentioned our relationship to 
excuse the liberty I took in making you a 
visit.” 

‘Thanks, sir,” responded Leona, speaking 
for the girl. ‘*‘ We are happy to see you. You 
are aware that your niece is under my pro- 
tection?” 

The gentleman bowed, and expressed him- 
self glad that she had found so excellent a cha- 
perone, 

“Tl heard, in New York,” he added, “ that 
she had determined to adopt the musical pro- 
fession; and—” 

Elodie interrupted him, ‘‘How did you 
hear it? From whom?” she demanded. 

“ Well, it was talked of among your friends.” 

“JT have no friends to tell of my affairs. 
Who told you of it?” 

“T heard it first from Mr, Wyndham 
Blount.” 

The girl grew suddenly pale. 

“Did he come to you?” she asked, faintly. 

“ He did; I should never bave sought him.” 

“To give up his charge of me, I suppose!” 
the girl said, with a convulsion of the lips that 
showed her painful emotion. 

“Not exactly; it was to inquire after you.” 

“He thougut I had gone to your house—” 

‘No; but he wished to know what friends of 
your mother’s or your aunt’s might have re- 
ceived you.” 

“ And you told him?” the girl asked, quickly. 

“T told him nothing. I kept my own coun- 
sel. He let out that you wanted to go on the 
stage, and that he might interfere with it.” 

“© What right had he to interfere?’ 

“That remains to be seen. You are little 
more than achild, Elodie; and the law does not 
permit ‘an infant,’ as it stylesa person of your 
uge, to make contracts and choose a career. 
Blount mught establish a claim to intercept 
you.” 

‘*But he has no claim. I consented to stay 
under his charge till I found out that [ must 
earn my own living. Iwas free to choose how 
to do that.” 

“No, you were not. A child can do noth- 
ing for herself. If you have no guardian, the 
law will appoint one.” 

“T want no guardianship!” sobbed the girl. 

“Tf I understand Mr. Rushleigh,” inter- 
posed Leona, ‘ he has a better claim than Mr. 
Blount,” 

‘*T should think so,” meekly responded the 
gentleman, Ihave been her protector from 
childhood. She was a mere baby when brought 
to my house.” 

“ But you received pay for my board,” cried 
Elodie, passionately. ‘That was paid to the 
very day I left! You have no rigat to con- 
trol me because I lived in your house like any 
other lodger! I will deny and resist your 
claim,” 

“T have made no claim, child,” said Rash- 
leigh, quietly. 

“No, he does not,” répeated Leona, “TI 
think I understand you, sir. It is not your 
design to interfere with this young lady’s 
choice of a profession.” 

‘War from it!” protested the gentleman, 

“You are pleased, on the other hand, to 
think she has wisely decided, and you will sus- 
tain her in her decision?” , 

He bowed with suavity. 

‘** Helene, my child, I regard this as a fortu- 
nate occurrence, This gentleman, the respect- 
ed husband of your aunt, whose house has for 
many years been your home, approves and 
will stand by your determination. Is it not 
so, sir?” 

‘‘You have expressed my sentiments, mad- 
ame,” with another low bow. 

“Pertaps you will do more, Mr Rashleigh. 
Having seen how well fitted your niece is to 
attain eminence in the career on which she has 
entered, you may be willing to assist her,” 

The visitor hesitated. 

“Tdo not mean with money,” Leona went 
on, for she read his thoughts. “But it is 
seemly that so youthful an artist should have 
a friend—a relation or guardian, to negotiate 


! engagements for her.” 


The man’s greedy eyes sparkled, 

“J understand you, madame. If you would 
be satisfied with the best | ean do in that 
way—” 

‘* Your relationship makes you best fitted for 
the task, sir.” 

‘Then I would undertake it with 
sure.” 

Elodie glanced at him, and made a move- 
ment as if to protest against her interests be- 
ing committed to such hands. 

Rashleigh anticipated her objections. 

“| wish it distinctly understood, mada:ne, 
that [ have not the slightest wish to intertere 
with my niece’s freedom of choice. L sual 
esteem it an honor to act simply as her agent, 
under her and your instructions.” 

“Your remuneration shall be sure; though 
it may not be large at first.” 

“That, L assure you, madame, is a less con- 
sideration than the desire of rendering service 
to my niece.” 

The look which the speaker caught from the 
girl’s eloquent eyes, fixed on his face, showed 
him that he had not imposed on herby this 
affectation of disiuterestedness. 

But the matron received it all in good faith. 
She began to unfold their plans. An enguge- 
ment, even & minor one, was to be first secured 
for both ladies at one or the other operatic 
companies in the metropolis. Meantime Leona 
would devote several hours. every day to the 
training of her pupil in the music, and the ac- 
tion nece They would sing together, 

The salary of the agent would be paid out of 
the first avails of an engagement, aud Leona 
was to have her pay as iustructress in additiou 
to a share as vocalist. 

Elodie did not interfere in the discussion of 
these points. She cared nothing about :n0ney 
in comparison with fame, She panted ouly 
for the larger field that might open foy her 
powers, aud for the reward of appreciativu. 

Rashleigh took his leave as agent of tle pbwo 
singers. He was to proceed. at once tw New 
York and begin operations. 

“T do not like it, madame,” the girl suid, as 
the door closed upon him. ‘lam sure ve is 
deceiving us in some way.” 

“How can be? Trust me, child. I will 
take care he does not outwit us.” 

Elowie did trust her friend’s judgment, aud 
gave herself up to the lessons which were coui- 
menced with spirit. 

The girl’s progress in learning the appropyi- 
ate action was marvelous. She had depou vf 
artistic feeling, and power of expression vy:.al 
toany part. Her native grace, with the pus- 
sionate intensity of her nature, would impress 
the spectators, and adorn any scene. Leona 
was often surprised at the fervor she exhib- 
ited. 

In the weeks that elapsed before the: return 
of the troupe to New York, she had studied 
several entire parts, and improved her voice in 
solos, duets and scenes, so that she was ready 
for examination. 

Rashleigh’s report was favorable. He had 
talked with the managers of two. companies. 
One had expressed a wish to hear the young 
lady sing. 

Mrs. Brill accompanied her young friend as 
well as Leona, who had taken board ai her 
house; 

Elodie dressed herself that morning with ex- 
quisite taste, in her neat brown cashmere, with 
snowy collar and cuffs, and her velvet hat with 
its short vail and plume. 

They were to meet the manager and one or 
two of his friends at a large room in the rear 
of a piano manufactory. 

He was favorably impressed with the young 
lady’s appearance. Such fresh, glowing beau- 
ty was an excellent recommendation. 

He heard her play and. sing, and was man- 
ifestly pleased. When he began to speak of 
business, he was. told that the young girl could 
only be engaged in company with her friend 
and preceptress, Madame Leona, 

After hearing the latter play: and sing, he 
inquired into their knowledge of parts, and 
finally engaged both for minor characters, 
The debut of both was appointed for the next 
Monday. 

Elodie felt that it would be a severe t.<k; 
but she did not shrink from. it. Her confidence 
in her musical ability was great; while the 
more experienced voealist knew that her sic- 
cess would be more owing to-her action and 
the attraction of a new face, 

The bills announced the youthful debutante 
as ‘* La Signorina Elena,” an. Italian just from 
Paris. ~ 
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It was not mentioned that she was to appear 
for the first time on any stage. This omission 
led Wyndham, who had carefully read the 
bills, out of the way of suspicion. It had been 
contrived by the management of Rashleigh. 

With a beating heart, and trembling with 
suppressed excitement, Elodie stood in the 
dressing room of the theater, arrayed in her 
white silk, with the addition of a full illusion 
overdress, She was to appear as the attendant 
of a princess. Her flossy hair was gathered 
closely, and confined by a white ribbon; but 
a fewshining ringlets escaped, and clustered 
over her temples. She was pale for her; but 
sbe steadily refused to put on the least bit of 
rouge. 

“7 will never wear that,” she said, impetu- 
ously, when Leona tried to persuade her. 

And she did not need it; for when she stood 
upon the stage, and met the admiring gaze of 
hundreds, cheered by the applause called forth 
atsight of anew and charming face, her friends 
saw the lovely color return, till her cheeks 
glowed like a wild rose, 

Tie first scenes were quiet, and she had time 
to recover her self-possession. 

Then came a duet with one of the male 
singers, and one requiring intensity almost 
beyond what the manager expected from one 
so young. The girl knew that her test would 
oe here, and threw into the part ber whole soul. 

She felt her triumph in the rapt silence of 
her auditors, even before the burst of applause 
that followed. 

When the piece was ended, a bouquet was 
thrown and fell at her feet. One of the actors 
picked it up and handed it to her. Her swift 
glance wandered over the row of boxes, in 
some trepidation. She saw Rashieigh in the 
stage box, leaning over the front, and earnestly 
watching her. He could not have thrown the 
flowers. 

As she retired behind the scenes, she felt 
herself clasped in a pair of stout arms. They 
belonged to auntie Brill, who embraced her 
with effusion, as she led her into the dressing- 
room. 

‘Do you know who threw me this?’ asked 
the girl. 

None of those around her could tell. 

“What is this twisted around the handle?” 
asked Leona. ‘' A note—perhaps!” 

No; it was simply a piece of blank paper. 

But something hard, wrapped in paper, was 
nestled amid the petals of a half-blown rose, 
and fastened by a silken thread to its stem, 

Elodie pulled it out, to the destruction of the 
flower, and opened the paper. 

It was a ring of chased gold, with a beauti- 
ful oal set in the center. She gave an ex- 
clamtion of surprise and delight. 

Various conjectures were made as the pretty 
baubie passed from hand to hand; but none 
could imagine who had sent it, 

“A lover, certainly,” cried Leona. ‘You 
must wear it at your next appearance, and let 
him see you appreciate the gift.” 

**T shall not wear it at all, if it has such a 
meaning!” cried the girl, contemptuously, “I 
have no lover, and I want none.” 

Both the ladies laughed. 

You are likely to have many and many 
such offerings,” said Leona. ‘Let me advise 
you not to slight them, nor to snub your 
adorers. They always hover around the rising 
stars.” 

** As moths around acandle,” suggested Mrs. 
Brill. 

“To be scorched if they venture too near,” 
added the young debutante. 

They were interrupted by a tap at the door, 
and Rashleigh presented himself, to ask if 
the manager might come in. 

That gentleman warmly congratulated both 
the new vocalists upon their suecess. 

We say nothing of Leona’s, for itis of no 
consequence to our story—and she was known 
as an old favorite in concert singing. He said 
less in particular to the young girl than she 
thought she had deserved. But her more ex- 
perienced friend saw that-he was even better 
pleased than his words expressed. 

The whole party adjourned to supper in a 
private room at Delmonico’s, given by the 
manager. 

Elodie was entirely unaccustomed to such 
scenes, and it struck unpleasantly on her feel- 
ings to find herself in so novel a situation. 

With all her love of excitement and applause, 
she had much innate delicacy, and a shrinking 
reserve as far as herself—in her own person— 
was concerned, 


On the stage she was in an assumed char- 


acter, and found it altogether different. She | 


could receive tumultuous plaudits, and feel 
sheltered in the part she had undertaken. But 
to know shat admiring eyes were fastened on 
her face as she sat at a quiet meal, to have 


noisy congratulations offered and rather cvarse © 


approbation expressed openly; to feel that she 
had parted with the privacy she had as an 
obscure girl—was something she did not quite 
like. 

She could not help contrasting this with the 
seclusion she had so murmured at, while with 
the Blounts. 

There, she was protected from the slightest 
oreath of flattery or free speech. Here, she 
felt that a rather unseemly freedom was used 
toward her. As the manager warmed with 
wine, he did not hesitate to lavish compli- 
ments on her personal charms. 

Madame Leona checked him, for she saw 
the girl’s embarrassment. She knew it was for 
the interest of both that a good understanding 
should be maintained, 

Time went on, and her pupil continued to 
improve and to gain in popular estimation. 

One day Leona came into Elodie’s room 
while she was leaning witb her head on her 
arms, upon the table, in a pensive mood. 

“Are you out of spirits, child?” she asked. 
“T think you will be at effervescing point with 
the news I bring!” 

The girl lifted her head languidly, with 
some indistinct complaint of its aching. 

Her vistor went on to say that the Italian 
lady who was engaged for certain parts second 
only to the prima-donna’s, was taken ill, and 
could not take her part for the following even- 
ing. 

“What can done?’ asked Elodie: 
will have to change the opera!” 

“No: the manager has just sent to know if 
I can fit you to take her place.” 

“ Me? impossible!” 

‘Tt is not impossible, or I should not have 
promised for you.” 

“ You have promised?” 

“Yes. . Don't you see that here is the 
opportunity desired for making both our for- 
tunes? You can establish yourself; you will 
have the part through the run of the piece, for 
the signora’s illness is a serious one. Next sea- 
son you will be promoted; the manager can not 
help it—and I shail rise witt jou,” 

“Ob, madame, it would be splendid it I 
could sing the part! I might do the action,” 

“ And the singing too! Ican prepare you.” 

“ Are you sure?” cried the girl with spark- 
ling eyes. 

“Certainly; I have pledged my word, and 
I never disappointed any one! But we must be 
diligent. Come—we must begin immediately.” 

Elodie roused all her powers for the new 
study. It was not a long part, but a very 
difficulf one. In the music only she needed 
drilling: the passionate action came naturally. 

Late in the afternoon before the perform- 
ance, Madame Leona made her pupil lie down 
and sleep to recruit her energies, Elodie had 
the convenient faculty of being able to sleep 
soundly whenever she was fatigued; and after 
a light dinner she retired. 

By dusk she was up and refreshed wonder- 
fully. She called her maid to assist her in 
dressing for the part, after they had driven to 
the opera house. « 

Leona came into her room when sha was 
ready. Her critical eye surveyed the girl 
from head to foot, and she pronounced her 
dress correct. 

“You will have to change it in the third 
act,” she remarked. 

“T have every thing laid out,” returned her 
pupil. “See!” 

She pointed to a side table on which the cos- 
tume was carefully laid, 

“And you are calm and strong? I see you 
are, and I will not disturb you. In ten min- 
utes you will be called.” 

‘* Dear Leona, be at the side scene, where I 
ean see you.” 

‘7 will if you wish it, Let me send you a 
glass of cordial before you go on.” 

‘No, indeed! You know I never touch a 
drop. It would flush my face, and confuse 
me.” 

“ Well. 
music till the bell rings. 
talk.” 

She retired, and the debutante kept herself 
quiet, repressing all exciting thoughts, She 
was calm as a statue, 
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Sit down now, and look over your 
I will not let you 


When the time came for her appearance, the 
manager himself came to lead her to the side 
| scene, 

She took his arm in silence, and he argued 
the best from her composure and self-posses- 
sion. <A flutter of agitation would have 
alarmed him, 
| . Elodie seemed to herself in a dream as she 
went on the stage. A burst of tumultuous 
applause greeted her appearance; but she for- 
got to acknowledge it. The lights, the crowded 
scene, wheeled before her sight. She was 
afraid she had overrated her power. 

But the next instant she caught her friend’s 
smile at one of the wings, and then lighted on 
the broad, buxom face of Mrs. Brill, seated in 
| one of the boxes. She felt restored to self- 
possession. 

For the first two or three notes her voice 
did not reach its proper range, but she soon 
recovered herself, and entered fully into the 
spirit of the character she had undertaken tc 
personate, 

So far as acting went hers was a perfect 
triumph. The singing was not quite equal to 
that, not quitie up to the range of the leading 
vocalists. But it was hardly fair to expect it 
from so youthful a debutante. It was highly 
creditable to her powers and her training. 
Even connoisseurs were disposed to be indul- 
gent to so lovely a creature, so fresh and 
young, so ardent in her nature. so full of ex- 
quisite grace! The applausé was unbound- 
ed. 

Encouraged by the manager and Leona 
after every effort, to believe she had mastered 
all difficulties with success, Elodie reserved 
her best strength for the last scene. It was 
one to task her powers to the utmost. Leona, 
too, was on the stage, in one of her subordi- 
nate parts. She had noticed that the girl was 
pale and exhausted toward the close, and, 
aware of the importance of her sustaining her- 
self throughout, she again pressed on her a 
glass of cordial. 

This time Elodie did not refuse, for she felt 
the need of it. It brought the color to her 
cheek, and she rushed on the stage, with the 
impetuousity démanded by her part, fully de- 
termined to conquer or die. 

The energy of steady determination seldom 
fails to meet its reward. THlodie’s last effort 
crowned her success, She stood motionless 
while the house rung with plaudits. She felt 
conscious of her shortcomings now; but she 
knew that practice would overcome all draw- 
backs. Her heart swelled with exultation. 
ier eyes slowly swept the circle of spectators 
as she made her final curtsey with the other 
characters. 

Suddenly she started and stood still while 
those around her were retiring. Some one 
seized her hand and drew her back; but her 
eyes glared fixedly at some object before her, 
In the very front of a box just behind the 
orchestra seats she saw Wyndbam Biount, 

He had evidently recognized her, for he 
stood up and was bending forward eagerly— 
his eyes fixed on her face. : 

The descending curtain hid him from her 
sight and brought her back to full conscious- 
ness. At the same instant she felt ber arm 
drawn within another’s and saw Rashleigh at 
her side. 

‘Come with me,” he hissed in her ear, ‘(He 
will follow you directly.” 

“T must go to my room,” said the girl, with 
quivering lips. 

“No, he will intercept you. I have your 
cloak; I will send for your things, This way, 
for the sake of your liberty!” 


PART: EE. 


OHAPTER I. 
OLIVE IN A NEW POSITION, 


THE scene was a handsomely furnished par- 
lor in a brown stone house in West Forty- 
second street, New York. 

A middle aged gentleman—unmistakably a 
gentleman from his looks and manners—was 
pacing the two rooms, for the ‘tolding-doors 
between them were open. He paused in his 


walk to look at a painting that hung in the 
back room, seen to advantage from the light 
that came through the ground glass doors of the 
extension room, or third parlor. 

It was the portrait of a very handsome 
| young man, 
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While the visitor gazed upon the pictured 
face the door of tke front parlor opened and a 
young lady was seen, to meet whom he imme- 
diately turned. 

“Ah, good morning, Miss Weston.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Sherman,” the young 
girl answered, with a bright smile. 

“YT see by your looks,” rejoined the gentle- 
man, ‘‘ that our friend is better.” 

‘Much better, I am thankful to say. But 
she is not yet able to receive any visitors, Mr. 
Sherman.” 

“{ did not expect to see her to-day. The 
doctor thinks her on the mend, does he not?” 

‘“* He spoke very encouragingly. The imme- 
diate danger is past.” 

“ Bat she must be careful, very careful. I 
have known Mrs. Stanley many years and she 
has all the time been subject to these alarming 
attacks. She is particularly fortunate in hay- 
ing your care and your society, Miss Wes- 
ton.’ 

The girl—it was our old friend Olive—col- 
ored slightly and looked away as she asked: 

“You received the note, Mr. Sherman, which 
I sent at Mrs. Stanley’s request?” 

“T did, and I wrote immediately to her 
nephew. But I saw his name in the list of 
passengers by the Russia, this morning.” 

“Then he could not have received your let- 
ter?” 

“‘T shall go immediately to find him. 
Stanley wishes ‘to see him, you say. 
she be well enough this evening?” 

“T think so. She has been anxious to have 
him sent for ever since her attack. You will 
bring him here?” 

“J will, certainly. His arrival is most op- 
portune—most fortunate. If the last attack 
had proved fata: it would have been a sad 
thing for him.” 

‘Indeed it would. His aunt has loved him 
as a mother,” said Olive, in a low tone, sup- 
pressing a sigh, 

‘More than that, he is the heir to her for- 
tune, her sister’s son,” rejoined the legal gen- 
tleman, ‘‘and it is important tbat he should 
know her last wishes, to carry them out, as 
far as his power extends,” 

The young lady bowed, without reply. 

* You have known Mrs. Stanley intimately 
for a long time?’ the lawyer asked, after a 
pause. Cn 

“She was an early friend of my mother’s,” 
replied Olive, ‘‘but I did not know her well 
till I came here to be her companion.” 

“J have heard her speak of you so often 
and so alfectionately I fancied much of your 
life had been spent with her.” 

“ After the death of my mother had left me 
alone in the world Mrs, Stanley heard of my 
unhappy situation and invited me to make her 
house my home. But I could not accept her 
kindness unless—” 

“I understand: unless you rendered some 
equivalent. That was true independence, J] 
respect you for it, Miss Weston.” 

‘ST had accepted an engagement to take 
charge of a school in Ohio. But Mrs. Stanley 
procured my release and offered me the posi- 
tion of her companion, with a salary. She 
did this out of her indulgent kindness to me.” 

“As I said, she is fortunate. She has in 
you what money could not purchase.” 

“ Oh, sir, she is more than a friend—she is a 
mother to me!” With difficulty the girl sup- 
pressed a sob as she spoke. 

“7 have not wondered at the regard she has 
expressed for you,” continued Mr. Sherman. 
“You have deserved it. You have devoted 
yourself to faithful, unremitving attendance 
upon her,” 

Olive made an impatient movement, as if 
unwilling to hear praise of herself. 

“ And it is but right—I have had it on my 
mind a long time to speak of it to her—that 
some provision should be made for you in her 
will.” 

The girl started and looked as if she did not 
quite understand. Her thoughts had gone 
straying elsewhere. 

“Three years since I drew up Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s testament. The entire property she held 
was left to her nephew, Mr. Hamilton, She 
ought to add a codicil in your favor.” 

‘Myr. Sherman, what do you mean? Mrs. 
Stanley leave money to me?” 

“Tt would be but right and just.” 

‘“<Tt would not be right or just! 1 have not 
the shadow of a claim on her.” , 

“Her well known affection for you and 
your loving devotion to her certainly indicate 
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a claim, which 1 have no doubt she will re- 
spect.” ' 
‘?Mr, Sherman, if you do not wish to send 
me out friendless from the only shelter I have, 
if you do not wish to deprive me of the love 
of the only being who cares for me, never, 
never speak in this way! Promise me that 
you will never, never do it—to her above all 
things!” 

“ But why not, my good young lady? Iam 
the friend of Mrs. Stanley, as well as her law- 
yer. And I know she wishes to do something 
for you.” 3 

‘No, no, indeed she never shall!” 

“Why not, if such is her wish?’ She re- 
gards you as a daughter and you are worthy 
of her love. Better that she should care for 
your future than that it should be left in the 
hands of her heir.” 

“‘T would not accept anything from either!” 
cried Olive, passionately, clasping her hands, 
while her face crimsoned with her painful ex- 
citement, 

“You are too scrupulous. Suppose Mrs. 
Stanley should bequeathe to you—as a token 
of her grateful affection—” 

“Mr. Sherman,” cried the girl, starting up, 
“you will please say no more. Be assured I 
would not accept a legacy, even if you ob- 
tained it for me,” 

“ But as a free gift from your friend—” 

“No, not even from her! I would never 
accept one cent of her property.” 

“This, allow me to say, is Quixotic. Are 
you afraid of diminishing the possessions of 
the legal heir? He is heir at law, I believe, as 
well as legatee.” 

‘Pray oblige me, sir, by saying no more on 
this subject, and by promising me that you 
will never name it to Mrs, Stanley.” 

“ Well, if you are so much opposed—” 

‘It is a promise on which I insist.” 

“Then I make it. But I must do whatever 
my old friend, of her own will and pleasure, 
may direct,” 

‘Tt is no time, sir, to talk of wills; my dear 
Mrs, Stanley is better, and I hope may live 
many years to enjoy her own, At what time 
will you bring Mr.—Mrs, Stanley’s nephew? 
Before dinner?” 

‘‘Before dusk, I think. I shall find him at 
the Astor House, I will now say good morn- 
ing, Miss Weston.” 

She had risen to bid adieu—when the ser- 
vant man opened the door, and bowed. 

“If you please, Miss,” he said, “there’s a 
yuare sort of a gintleman—I mane a man— 
helow, who says he wants to see Mrs. Stanley, 
and I tould him—” 

Here he was thrust aside, and a stranger 
pushed himself into the room. It was a man 
somewhat past middle age, with abundant 
gray hair, beard, and whiskers. His face was 
bronzed and leathery; his teatures were barsp 
and unpleasing; his small black eyes gleamed 
restlessly, and his thick, sensuous mouth be- 
tokened habits of reckless self-indulgence. 
His dress was decidedly seedy, and bore the 
dust of travels although some effort had ap- 
parently been made to brush it into respecta- 
bility. 

7 He advanced, hat in hand, toward the law- 
yer, evidently taking him for some respon- 
sible director of the household. 

Mr. Sherman drew back involuntarily. He 
did not like the stranger’s looks. 

‘Well, sir: did you wish to see me?’ asked 
the lawyer. 

“T want to see Mrs. Stanley,” was the gruff 
reply, as the man helped himself to a seat, 

‘‘ Have you business with the lady?” 

‘I don’t know as that’s anything to any- 
body else, sir, I shall wait here to see her.” 

“ You are not likely todo that. Mrs. Stan- 
ley is ill, and can see no one. Any business 
you have may be entrusted to me, as her 
agent and attorney.” 

The stranger turned to Olive, who was 
standing by the door, looking very much 
startled. 

“Are you her daughter?” he abruptly in- 
quired. 

“The young lady is not her daughter,” re- 
plied Sherman, speaking for her. ‘‘ You may 
state your business to me.” 

“You are obliging. What if I refuse? 
I’ve come a long distance, to see Mrs. Stan- 
ley.” 

“And I tell you, you cannot see her.” 

“Ts it you who will prevent me?” said the 
man, defiantly, ‘‘ Who do you take me for?” 

“From your style and figure,” rejoined 


Sherman, “I should say you came for an 
answer to some begging letter.” 

“ And I take you for some done-up old ad- 
venturer on the Jook-out for a rich widow.” 

Olive, terrified at the man’s manner, now 
interfered. 

‘Indeed, sir, it is as Mr. Sherman says: 
Mrs. Stanley is too ill to see any one. She 
has had a most severe attack, and the doctor 
says quiet is necessary to her very life.” 

“Eh! well! You are more civil-spoken, 
Miss. I rather like you. I will give you my 
message. Tel' her her half-brother, Richard 
Lumley, from “acramento, has come to see 
her.” 

Both the others repeated the name in sur- 
prise. 

““Yes—tell her I’ve turned up at last. It 
will be a surprise to her. She hasn’t heard of 
me in eleven years!” 

“J remember about long since hearing 
her say she had heard from a Lrother,” re- 
marked Sherman. ‘‘ But she did not—” 

“YT understand you,” said the man, with a 
grin. ‘She did not care to acknowledge me! 
I’m well aware of that; for I’ve been a pre- 
cious scamp in my time. I shouldn’t have 
hunted her up, but that I lost my money in 
California, and got into trouble besides; and 
I know’d Maude was weil to do, and could 
spare me some.” 

Mr. Sherman crossed the room, and whis- 
pered to Olive, who nodded and left the room. 
He had requested her to caution the servants 
against letting their mistress know of the 
stranger’s arrival. 

“That’s a pretty girl,” the man said, fami- 
liarly, as the door closed behind her. ‘I like 
her looks. Well, as I’m here, I suppose there’s 
a room for me!” 

“T regret, Mr. Lumley, to say there is not,” 
replied Mr, Sherman, decisively. “The only 
room vacant has been prepared for Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s nephew, who has just returned from 
Europe.” 

‘* Her—her nephew!” 

“Yes; Mr. Claude Hamilton, she has always 
been like a mother to him—having adopted 
him when a child; and she educated him. He 
was sent for by her desire, when she was first 
taken ill.” 

“Her nephew! Ha, ha, ha!’ And the 
seedy-looking man threw himself back in his 
chair, with a burst of coarse laughter. ‘ And 
there is no room for me, you say,” he added, 
when his strange merriment was exhausted. 

“‘T regret to say there is not, Mr. Lumley. 
The housekeeper will tell you the same thing. 
And the doctor has positively forbidden Airs. 
Stanley to be disturbed.” 

“T stppose you think it would disturb her 
to have a brother she has cast off so many 
years, appear in her presence—eh?”’ 

*“T should dread the effect of such a shock, 
in her enfeebled state,” was the reply. 

“The shock! Aha! that is a word that 
means something. I am likely to shock her. 
Well—I can wait a few days. Tl go back to 
the --— House and come again on Saturday. 
By that time 1 expect her to see me.” 

He shuffled cut of the room, his hat on his 
head, and his hands in his pockets, 

Sherman quietly beckoned to the man-ser- 
vant to show nin out. When the door was 
closed after him, he called the man to him, 
and gave him some directions how to prevent 
a repetition of the unwelcome visit during the 
illness of his Mistress. 

“T have heard of the man,” he observed to 
Olive, when he joined her in the front parlor; 
‘and very much to his discredit. He has 
been many years attached to a gang of 
“‘roughs”” in California, Mexicans and half- 
breeds, with disreputable adventurers, have 
been his associates; and the worst crimes have 
been laid to his charge. Something he did, 
caused his arrest and punishment; for no one 
knew what had become of him for several 
years. He was in prison when Mrs. Stanley 
last heard from him.” 

“ How unfortunate!” exclaimed Olive. 

“*T know she supposed him dead, long after 
that. But he must have returned to his old 
associates, and his gambling habits. When 
these failed to yield him money, the disrepu- 
table rascal comes to be a leech upon his noble 
sister.” 

“Tt will be a terrible shock to her,” said 
the girl, “ even to know of his existence.” 

“You must keep it from her as long as pos- 
sible, dear Miss Weston.” 

“*Y will do my best, be sure of that.” 
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“Now, I will say good morning. I have to 
find Claude the first thing; and—” 

He was interrupted by a ring at the front 
door bel. When it was opened, a clear, rich, 
manly voice was heard, and a light footstep 
rapidly ascended the stairs. 

Olive grew pale as death, and intent on es- 
cape, turned to go into the back parlor, But 
she was too late. Claude Hamilton came in 
and greeted Sherman with eager fervor and 
came toward her with outstretched hand and 
a smile of cordial pleasure. 

His greeting was mingled with apprehen- 
sion, as he listened to the account of his aunt’s 
late seizure. 

“But the sight of you will do her an im- 
mensity of good!” cried Sherman, ‘‘ She has 
so longed for your return!” 

“Dear aunt Maude! can I see her this 
morning?” 

Mr. Sherman and Claude beth glanced at 
Olive, who silently left the room, 

In a few minutes the housekeeper came, to 
say that the invalid would see Mr. Hamilton, 
and to ask from what hotel his luggage was 
to be !etched, for his room was ready. 

Shermau took his leave, and Claude went 
up-stairs, wondering if Olive Weston were as 
much changed in mind, as he found her in 
persou. in dignity and reserve, she seemed 
to have added a dozen years to her age. Her 
face had lost its childish roundness and gay 
ety; though he could not say she was less 
beauiitul than he had left her. He noticed 
that her reception of him had been utterly 
lacking in cordiality. 

“Afraid of my renewing my past folly, I 
suppose!” he mused, as he slowly ascended, 
“She need not be; she cured me of that long 
since!” 

Cuive had sought the shelter of her own 
room, wud locked the door, She threw herself 
into « cushioned chair by the table, drooped 
her Leal upon her clasped hands, and strove 
to regain her composure, and calm the rebel- 
lious thoughts surging within her, 

“jam sv thankful it is over!” she breathed 
softiy, at length, like a prayer. ‘I have 
so dreaded the first meeting! I was able to 
meet him; and it will be easier now! He is 
to stay here! Well, [ must go! I cannot re- 
main; he might think I wished to put myself 
in his way! I have always resolved to go 
whea be came home; and now the time is 
come! I will speak to Mrs. Stanley the very 
first. opportunity.” 

Sie ruse and busied herself about the room, 
laying some of her things in a trunk, 


CHAPTER ILI. 
THE DEBUTANTE AND HER CRITICS, 

ELopm was handed out of the carriage at 
the duvr of a strange hotel, and led up the 
stairs to the reception-room, 

Before she could turn to ask a question, she 
found herself alone. She wrapped her cloak 
more closely about ber, and went to the door, 
The corrider was filled with people passing to 
and fro, all strange to her. She could see 
nothing of her escort. 

She returned to her seat, and waited, chafing 
with inipatience, some twenty minutes. Then 
she rose, and passing to the bell, was about to 
pull it, when the door opened, and a florid- 
lonising, elderly woman entered, 

‘{ beg a thousand pardons, Miss, for keep- 
ing you waiting,” she began. 

“Where is Mr. , the gentleman who 
brousht me here?” demanded Elodie, sternly. 

* {do not know, Miss, The clerk sent for 
me, aud I came as soon as I could. Iwas to 
show you to your room, Miss.” 

Elolie hesitated an instant, and then rose to 
follow her, dropping her vail. She was con- 
ducted up one flight of stairs, and then the 
housekeeper opened the door of a corner room, 
and lighted one of the gas burners. 

It was a square room, with lofty ceiling, 
and elegantly furnished. The carpet was a 
rich pile of velvet, the windows were vailed 
by draperies of crimson satin damask, corres- 
ponding with the covers of chairs and sofas. 
On a table inlaid with mother of pearl and 
ebony, stood a vase full of fresh flowers. A 
door opposite the entrance was thrown open, 
veyealing the white covering of a French bed, 
and a marble-top toilet table. 

Without another question, the young girl 
erossed the room, and threw herself into one 
of the easy chairs. The housekeeper asked if 
she would have anything; but she only shook 
her head, and motioned her to retire, This the 


woman did, closing the door softly behind her, 

Hlodie then rose, threw off her cloak, and 
drew a deep breath. She went and stood 
opposite a large square mirror at one end of 
the room. It reflected her entire figure, in her 
opera dress and the jewels that sparkled on 
her neck and arms. Her yellow curis hung 
over her flushed cheeks, and as she flung them 


| ham Blount had thought of her in her new 
character. 

“T know I did not sing my best to-night!” 
she murmured; ‘‘ but I looked nice, and he is 
no judge of music. I wish he had heard me 
sing my best!” 

When she had waited half an hour longer, 
there was a knock at the door, and a woman 
came in, closely muffled. It was Madame 
Leona; and she seized Elodie’s hand. 

“Oh, my child, you had a narrow escape!” 
she exclaimed. *‘ But you are safe now, thanks 
to Mr. Rashleigh.” 

‘““What did he mean, by bringing me to 
this strange place?’ asked the girl, displeased. 

“What could be done? There was no time 
to think. Your guardian, as he calls himself, 
was coming to clauint you—to take you away— 
no doubt. If we had gone home, he could 
have followed us. Your uncle did all for the 
best.” 

* And how long are we to stay here?” 

“T donot know. To-night, certainly.” 

“T have not a dress with me—not even night 
clothes.” ; 

“Our things wil! be sent; never fear; pray 
calm yourself, The monsieur has ordered 
supper for us,” 

“T do not want any.” 

“You must have refreshment; and I am 
fainting. Be sure all will be right.” 

Another tap at the door; and two servants 
entered, one of them bearing a silver tray. 
The snowy cloth was soon laid, and a tempting 
supper set out, The choicest wine was not 
wanting. 

In spite of her vexation, Elodie was not 
proof against the entreaties of her companion 
that she would partake of the dainties. When 
they had eaten—Leona not at all sparingly— 
the viands were removed, the wine and glasses 
being left. 

‘ Now, it is late, my child, and you must go 
to bed. You will find our luggage sent in the 
morning; and a night sacque in my sachel.” 

“Sleep—in this strange place?’ began the 
young lady. 

“My dear, itis a first class hotel—only far 
down in the city. You need not be afraid. 
My room opens into yours—see.” 

And, leading the way into the bed chamber, 
she showed another door, which she opened. 
The bath-room was between the two, and the 
other doors were securely fastened. Leona 
| produced a fresh cambrie night dress, with 
brush and comb, and a neat embroidered cap, 
and laid them out for her young friend's uso, 
while her own were thrown upon her bed, 

The girl was ready to sink with fatigue and 
the exhaustion of her evening’s excitement. 
She was not sorry to lay aside her robes and 
gems, and to seek the needed slumbers 

These lasted till very late in the morning. 
Leona had been up for hours; had gone down 
stairs from her own room, to have a con- 
fidential interview with Rashieigh, and had 
| superintended the storing away of their trunks, 
which had been sent for from their late lodg- 
ings. One, the smallest, was brought up for 
| Elodie’s present use; the others were bestowed 
in the baggage-room. 

When the girl wakened from her profound 
repose, and started up, bewildered, unable to 
imagine where she was, a soft step entered the 
| room, and a soft voice spoke encouragingly to 
| her, Leona was ready to assist her, and had 
her morning dress all ready, for the key of the 
trunk was in her possession, 

“ Just brush your hair, dear child,” she said, 
“and refresh yourself by a bath, and then put 
on this dressing gown. There is no one here. 
Then I will ring for breakfast. : 

The breakfast was served in the parlor. 
Both enjoyed the chocolate, broiled chicken, 
omelet, and snowy rolls, with the appetites of 
health, When the things were removed, 
Elodie began to question her companion, 

“We cannot tell what it will be best to do,” 
said Madame Leona, ‘‘till Mr. Rashleigh 
comes.” 

‘““Why not? Heis not my master,” replied | 
the querulous young lady. 


back, she half smiled, wondering what Wynd- | 


| to act by our agent under the circumstances. 
| He was to see the manager this morning.” 

| *Then he ought to report himself. It is 
| past one o’clock.” 

“He will be here soon, I doubt not.” 

“ And is it to depend on him, what we do?’ 

‘“Om the report he brings, in part at least.” 

“Tdo not like it at all,” muttered Elodie. 
“Have you seen the morning papers?” 

“They are in my room. I will fetch them.” 

Leona brought in half a dozen of the most 
prominent city journals, and laid them on the 
table, The girl unfolded them one after 
another, devouring the different articles re- 
cording her triumph of the preceding evening. 
“The Signorina Elena” was praised in un- 
measured terms, as far as youth and beauty 
went; but two or three of the larger papers, 
in articles written by professed critics, spoke 
less kindly of her musical performance. Her 
voice, though fresh and full of melody, was 
pronounced deficient in force and compass; 
her rendering of many passages received un- 
favorable eriticism. Her acting was praised 
but faintly; it was evident she had not under- 
stvod the depth of the part she had assumed; 
but youth was in her favor; a few years of 
study might do much for her, ete., ete. 

Elodie’s chagrin and disappointment was 
unbounded. She crushed the papers in her 
hand, flung them on tig floor with indignation, 
and asked what enemy had dared thus to 
itiack her. 

‘Nay, my dear,” replied her companion, 
“it is only what every debutante must ex- 
pect. In the provinces you were a young 
queen; but here, the metropolitan eritics are 
always severe. Success has to be won by 
strife with tuem, in which many wounds are 
received.” 

“ These articles are all false!” cried the girl, 
starting up, her cheeks aflame, her eyes full of 
tears, ‘‘ Everybody was pleased. You know 
how much I was applauded, and how many 
bouquets were thrown to me?” 

“IT know it, my pet; but these men never 
judge by marks of popular approval.” 

‘““What then? are not those signs of suc- 
cess?” 

“The critics pretend to have a higher stan- 
dard.” 


“Then I don’t care about pleasing them at 
all. ‘The audience applauded me, and that is 
enough,” : 

“Yes; but you wo,d find. and very soon 
too, that people are blindly led by these news- 
paper critics. If you defy their judgment, 
they are sure to put you down. ‘The very 
listeners who applauded you, and threw flow- 
ers at your feet, will fancy they have’ been too 
kind, and will pin their faitu to suet articles 
as these, and hold back in future.” 

* Pools!” exclaimed the irate debutante. 

“Yes, they are fools, like more than half 
the world. There is one sure way of securing 
popularity, by bringing round the critics.” 

“What is that?” 

“By bribing them. If your agent could 
have complimented each critic with a present 
of five hundred dollars, their verdict would 
have been unanimously in your favor,” 

“They would sell their judgment?” 

“They make a practice of laying obstacles 
in the way of youthful artists, in order to ex- 
tort bribes. But you could not have satistied 
their cupidity, There was not money enough!” 

“T would not have given one cent for praise 
that could be purchased!” cried the young 
aspirant after fame, ‘If these men require 
money as the price of their compliments, I 
want none of their good words.” 

Leona shrugged her shoulders, 

“J do not see any mention at all of you, 
madame?” 

“Oh, no! I am too insignificant. They 
never take the trouble to abuse an ordinary 
singer. You may console yourself with that, 
child! If you had not shown that you have 
merit, you would not have been visited by 
their censure.” 

“Tt is not possible, then, to establish a repu- 
tation as an artist, if one has no money to pay 
these critics for their approbation?’ asked 
Elodie, 

“Tt is difficult, 
less—” 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless you had a European fame. Then 
you would have an advantage over them, and 
the public might dare to decide for them 

selves.” 


It would take years—un- 


“No, my dear, of course not; but we have 


| 


“But you know I cannot have that.” 


“T do not know why Mr. Rashleigh shor! 
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You might-succeed in 
It would be the best 


not take you to Europe. 
Vienna, or even Paris. 
thing to do just now.” 

A servant came to the door, and announced 
Mr. Rashleigh. 

As he came in, both the ladies noticed that 
he wore an expression of disappointment and 
perplexity. 


CHAPTER IIl,. 
NEW ENGAGEMENTS AND PROSPECTS. 

Tux agent brought unfavorable news. 

The manager, who had seen Wyndham 
Blount, declined giving Elodie a permanent en- 
gagement. He was influenced, too, by the un- 
favorable tone of the New York press. Her 
performance, though most highly creditable to 
one so young, had been inferior to that of the 
tried vocalists who were used to the highest 
range of art, and even the applause her brik 
vaut beauty had commanded, was an offense 
to them as lowering the musical standard. She 
was not in the good graces of the company; 
and the prima donna had protested against her 
Leing again entrusted with so prominent a part, 

The guardian of the young lady had avowed 
his intention of taking home his ward, who had 
grieved him unspeakably by her rushing into a 
professional career. Should she again appear, 
the manager said, there must bea controversy, 
and perhaps an appeal to the courts, in which 
the guardian’s authority would probably be 
sustained, 

Thus the door was shut upon the young 
artist in the metropolitan opera, 

Elodie wept passionate tears as she listened. 
She felt disgusted with the profession she had 
adopted. 

““T would give it all up, and go home!” she 
exclaimed, bitterly, ‘if Wyndham had not 
been so harsh!” 

“He has not acted like a friend!” put in 
Madame Leona. ‘ After all, he has no author- 
ity over you; nor can he compel your obedi- 
ence to him.” 

“As her uncle—in whose house and under 
whose care she has lived from infancy, I have 
the superior claim,”’ asserted Rashleigh. 

Nobody has any claim to my obedience,” 
eried Elodie. ‘‘I grew up by myself; only my 
aunt took care of me. You never did anything 
for me, Mr. Rashleigh! If I had to be subject 
to either of you, I would rather it should be 
Wyndham, because he was kind to me, and 
gave me a home when I had none, and pro- 
mised my aunt—” 

Here she broke down in a tempest of sobs. 

“The question now is,” said Leona, ‘ what 
is to be done?” 

‘* We must leave New York,” began the gen- 
tleman. 

“I will go back to auntie Brill,” cried the 
girl througa her weeping. 

“And marry Enrico? Marriage would set 
you free, dear,” suggested madame. 

“Marry Enrico? Is this atime to jest at my 
expense? You are a wicked woman!” 

“Pardon me, Helene; I meant no offense. 
I was only thinking how smooth everything 
would be made, if you had a husband who was 
an artist.” 

A look from Rashleigh checked Leona. 

“T have conferred,” said he, “‘ with a French 
ex-manager, who wants to make up a company 
to go South. I can easily procure engagements 
for Helene and yourself.” 

Leona’s face brightened, and Hlodie ceased 
erying, and looked up. 

“The troupe will visit Richmond and other 
smaller cities, before proceeding to Charleston. 
A series of concerts will be given.” 

“T like the opera better,’’ said the girl, 

‘All in good time. In the larger cities, 
scenes from different operas may be given, in 
costume, with success. We shall make more 
money at first by concerts And by next 
spring we may go to Europe.” 

Leona clasped her hands, in a rapture, 

‘*But it will be necessary to leave this city 
immediately. I do not want it to get about 
that the ‘Signorina Elena’ has not been able 
to secure a permanent engagement at the 
grand opera. I would rather have it supposed 
that she is hurried away by new duties.” 

“Exactly so. I think as you do,” rejoined 
madame. 

‘“‘When do you intend us to leave New 
York?” asked Elodie. 

“ Gan you not be ready to-morrow morning? 
The manager of the traveling troupe is in haste; 
and I am apprehensive of detention, if we re- 
ma‘m’? 

Botb understood that he feared Mr. Blount 


| would trace them out, and put a stop to their 
| proceedings. 


Leona signified her approving consent. She 


would see to the packing, and the maid would | 


take charge of her young mistress. The maid 
was to be taken? 
“Of course,” replied Rashleigh. 


Elodie did not object, and he left them, to | 


complete his arrangements with the manager 
of the traveling troupe. 

Elodie went into her room, and in a few 
minutes came out in a walking-dress of dark- 
green cashmere, with a vail fastened in her 
hat, and dark gloves. 

“Where are you going?” asked Leona, 
startled. 

“To see auntie Brill, You do not think I 
would leave New York without seeing her?’ 

“But, dear child, you are not going out 
alone?” 

‘Who is to go with me? You have as much 
as you can do before dark. I shall take a car- 
riage.” 

‘Let me order one. 
in the street.” 

She rung, and gave the order. 

The girl was proof against all attempts at 
dissuasion. 

“ Wait till after dinner, and Mr. Rashleigh 
will accompany you—” 

“ That he shall not, I will gonow, madame. 
I am not a child.” 

Leona could not prevail; she gave up, and 


You must not be seen 


accompanied her young friend to the entrance | 


of the hotel where the close carriage stood. 

It was a tearful though joyous meeting be- 
tween Mrs. Brill and her protege. Elodie told 
her everything, and besought her to close or let 
her house, and go with her on the Southern 
tour. But the matron could not do that. 

‘“‘T have no true friend but you, auntie,” 
pleaded the girl, in tears. ‘‘I am afraid of Mr. 
Rashleigh, and Madame Leona cares only for 
her own interest. Nobody loves me but you.” 

The good dame wiped her eyes, and hugged 
the girl; then smiled significantly. 

““T know one who loves you dearly,” she 
said. ‘*And if you would marry him, you 
might both live with me, and nobody would 
molest you.” 

The girl understood that she spoke of Enrico, 
the young Italian. She made a gesture of dis- 

ust. 
‘ “Never speak so, auntie, if you would not 
make me hate you! I hate Leona for tha same 
cause.” 

The dame held out her spread hands in de- 
precation. ‘‘I will not!” she protested. ‘ In- 


deed, he is not half good enough for my little’ 


girl. Only I thought you might work together 
in the profession. If it were not for the mu- 
sic, | know who would suit you much bet- 
ter.” 

“ Whot? 

“A certain young gentleman, who came 
this very morning to inquire for you, as he 
could not find you at the rooms where you have 
been staying.” 

* Auntie, who was it?’ 

“ And who looked so pale and sad, and spoke 
so tenderly of you, and said they had all miss- 
ed you so much, and seemed almost heart- 
broken; for his voice faltered, and the tears 
stood in his eyes while he was speaking.” 

Elodie covered her face with her hands. 

“That was Wyndbam!” she sobbed. 

‘Here is his card,” said the dame, and she 
laid it on the stand before her guest. 

“We was a real handsome man, and looked 
like a thoroughbred gentleman. He said his 
mother had grieved after you—” 

“Auntie Brill!” exclaimed the girl, sudden- 
ly, dashing the tears from her eyes, “if you 
say the word, I will go back to my guardian, 
ask his pardon, and give up music altogether!” 

“Give up music, and after you have made 
yourself famous, and can make a fortune if 
you go on!” cried Mrs, Brill. 

“Tt would be hard indeed! 
so much happier at home!” 

“No, you must not draw back,” decided the 
injudicious adviser, ‘You must gain a for- 
tune, and then you may come back.” 

“Do you think he is unhappy on my ac- 
count?” 

‘Oh, no! not more so than is natural at 


But, oh, I was 


first. I should not have told you. He will 
soon get over it.” 
“And care no more about me? Is that what 


you mean?” 
‘Not at all, He will become proud of your 
talents, when you have established yourself; 


when you were almost a child—bound to obey 
him—” 

‘Oh, that indeed—” 

“ And when you have made plenty of money, 
and are independent of him, then he will re- 
spect you the more.” 

“Yes, that will be so!” cried the girl, her! 
face kindling; ‘‘and his proud sister will be! 
glad to have my acquaintance, when I have a| 
name in the world, and a fortune of my own.” 

“True, my dear; and when you are the 
equal of that musical husband of hers—whom 
Ihave heard you tell about, She would haye 
nothing to do with him till he came from Eu- 


| rope, and had wealth of his own earning, and 


| was run after by all the fashionables of the 


city.” 

‘* And could I be ever so much sought after 
for my music?’ asked Elodie. ‘How long 
first, do you think, auntie?” 

“That depends on how hard you study. 
You might do it in one season.” 

“T wish I could! That would satisfy me- 
I would not care to go on. I would have a 
handsome house and gardens out of town, and 
auntie Brill should live with me, and I would 
give musical receptions, and have all the emi- 
nent foreign artists, and have a brilliant circle: 
of society; and repay Mr. Blount fur his good- 
ness tome. I always meant to do that!” 

Sympathetic exclamations, and warm em- 
braces, answered the young artist’s dream of 
a golden future. They went on building their 
airy castles till the shadows began to gather in 
the corners; and then Elodie started up, and 
said she must return. Mrs. Brill begged only 
for one song before they parted. 

She led the way to the room where stood 
the piano belonging to the Italian. He was 
not in, she said; and so the girl yielded to her 
entreaties for one song after another, not heed- 
ing the deepening night. 

A storm of applause at the end of one of the- 
songs apprised them of the presence of the 
owner of the piano. 

Elodie started up and hurried out of the 
room. But she was caught, as she passed out., 
of the door, by her admirer, who had just un-! 
derstood that she was going to leave the city. | 

Before the girl could shake herself free, and 
in the presence of Mrs. Brill,the Italian had 
poured out his tale of love. He implored her 
to stay, to accept his proffered hand, to join 
him in his life work. The broken English im 
which he uttered his ardent protestations 
made them ludicrous enough; and it was 
struggling with a violent inclination to laugh 
that the girl silenced him by convincing him 
that she could give him no ground of hope. 

Enrico beggel at least that he might see her 
home; but this she refused. She would not be 
seen in his company. Mrs. Brill should go 
with her, if it was too late to go alone. 

“But you shall not escape me,” persisted 
the rejected lover, ‘‘I will join Signor ~—’s 
troupe. I will sing with the signorina; I will 
subdue her hard heart; I will.” 

“Tf you join the troupe, I will leave it!” 
cried the indignant girl. ‘You will gain 
nothing, sir, by persecuting me!” 


‘Per Bacco! ‘persecute,’” repeated the 
despairing young man. “# una Medea— 
crudele—empia! Ohi me!” And, striking: 


his forehead with his open palm, he dashed 
into his room, while the girl and the dame 
hastily descended the stairs. 

The carriage had been dismissed, but anoth- 
er was presently called, and the two ladies. 
were driven to the A House, As they: 
passed around a corner, the vehicle was stop~ 
ped for a moment by a throng of carriages im 
front of a house brilliantly lighted up, with a 
canopy and carpet from the steps to the street. 
A lady was just alighting, in party dress, at- 
tended by a young gentleman, Her ‘‘ cloud” 
had fallen back from her head, and a bright: 
face, with sparkling black eyes and clustering: 
raven ringlets, was in full view for a moment. i 

“It is Ruhama Seaforth,” exclaimed Elodie,, | 
shrinking back as far as she could behind the. ’ 
ample form of her companion. 


‘Who is that: 
with her? Can it be my guardian?” 

“Drive on!” called out dame Brill to the, 
man on the box. 

He could not; for the carriages blocked up: 
his way. Ruhama’s companion turned at the: 
dame’s voice, and Elodie saw that it was not 
Wyndham. It was a great relief to her, but 
she still trembled violently and leaned against. 
Mrs, Brill’s shoulder. 

Then she remembered Ruhama’s marriage, 
and departure for Europe, and noticed thati 


and will admire you a great deal more than | the gentleman with her was not her husband. 


: 
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They drove on without further interruption 
to the hotel. Leona had been half wild with 
anxiety, and welcomed her young charge with 
effusion. 

Auntie Brill was persuaded to take supper 
with them—for dinner had long been over— 
before she took leave, and .was driven to her 
own house. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MAD HUSBAND. 

It was a scene of gayety and splendor that 
was passing in the house which the lady, whom 
Blodie had recognized, was entering, 

She stood at one end of the spacious draw- 
ing room, the center of a brilliant circle, re- 
ceiving congratulations and weleome on her 
return from Europe. The young gentleman 
who had been her escort—an old acquaintance, 
Tom Wyatt—had left her side, and was in 
conversation with a young lady at one of the 
tables loaded with sketches and engravings. 

Tom had but recently arrived from the 
West, and was only staying for a short visit. 
He had dined that day with General and Mrs. 
Marsh at their house, and had accepted her 
invitation to escort her to the party at Mrs. 
Lyndon’s, her husband excusing himself on the 
plea of having letters to write. 

Tom had gained amplitude of form and rud- 
diness of face; but his expression was graver 
than of old. His admiration for the beauty 
that had enslaved him had not diminish- 
ed. He had hovered around Ruhama as 
much and as often as she would permit. He 
fancied she was not happy in her married 
life, and that her lord—so much her senior— 
was uneasy if any other man came near her. 
He did not wish to provoke marital jealousy, 
though he loved to sun himself in the bright 
eyes of the only woman he had ever really 
loved. 

Ruhamia, though she could not be said to 
have any of her old propensity for flirting, yet 
greatly enjoyed a return to her former social 
triumphs. She seemed, however, not wholly 


at her ease, and she often lapsed into fits of 
‘musing. She drew back presently from the 


circle of her gentlemen friends, and seated her 
self upon a sofa, where she was soon in earnest 
conversation with Mrs. St. Clare—the lato 
Emily Blount. It was a marvel to both that 
they had not met abroad, though Emily’s 
travel had been rapid, and her stay not long; 
in one place. Ruhama inquired after her old 
friend Wyndham, and learned that he had 
been absent on business, and had just return- 
ed to the city. 

“ And while I think of it,” continued his sis- 
ter, “I have never given you the miniature 
he had painted for you so long ago. You 
know you told him it must be a bridal-pres- 
ent.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. 
forgotten it!” 

“Tt was not finished when you were mar- 
ried. By the way, do you know who paint- 
ed it?” 

“TY do not; Wyndham said he should have it 
done by an Italian artist.” 

“That was when the artist skulked in dis- 
guise as an Italian—under an assumed name,” 
said Emily, maliciously. 

“ Not your husband—my cousin Herbert?” 

“The very same! You did not know he 
added the accomplishment of painting like- 
nesses to his music?” 

‘Indeed I did not!” 

“You will confess it now; for this is a cap- 
ital likeness!” 

“T shall be so glad to have it! 
to-morrow and take it.” 

“Nay, I brought it with mo. I knew you 
would be here; and I felt guilty in keeping it 
solong. “You must prize it doubly as a speci- 
men of Herbert’s work, and a memento of an 
old friend.” 

She drew from her bosom a miniature set in 
‘gold, the rim surrounded by very small dia- 
It was attached to a blue ribbon and 
hung like a locket. Emily pressed a spring 
and the lid flew open, disclosing the painting. 
Ruhama took it, and gazed long and earnest- 
ay on the pictured face. 

Neither of the ladies perceived that they 
‘were closely observed by a tall man standing 
near the door that opened into the hall;a guest 
who had arrived late. 

“How beautifully it is done!” cried Mrs. 
‘Marsh. 

“Tam glad you think first of the exquisite 
workmanship! Yes—it shows a master hand, 


I thought he had 


I will come 


and it is asplendid likeness, too.” 


“So it is. lremember when Wyndham had 
just that expression; the night I first told him 
of our little plot to surprise you into a pictu- 
resque reunion with Herbert.” 

“ And when I thought he was making love 
to you, Ruhama.” 

“Oh, he never thought of that, I assure 
you.” 

‘The luckier for him, then?” 

“You must thank him for me.” 

“You must do that yourself. If you were 
not married, Ruhama, I should have had a 
leck of his hair inserted, opposite the face.” 

“The General would have been angry.” 

“Ts he jealous of you?” 

“He thinks me a prize every one must cov- 
et,” replied Ruhama, laughing. ‘‘ And he 
takes good care I do not go astray. Papa told 
him I was a flirt, and that was very unkind of 
him, you know.” 

“Your father did not return with you?” 

“No; he is at Vienna. Ido not expect him 
home this winter.” 

Emily interrupted her by a faint ery. 

“Tf there is not Claude Hamilton!’ she ex- 
claimed. 

* Yes; he landed the day after we did—but 
from an English steamer,” rejoined Mrs. 
Marsh. ‘‘How foreign-looking he is—with 
such a growth of beard and mustache! Strange 
that young men from America so soon take on 
French dress, habits and manners!” 

‘Is there any truth in the rumor that he is 
engaged to Miss Monelle, the rich young heir- 
ess?” : 

“T heard that, foo! She and her father re- 
turned in the same ship, and he was very at- 
tentive to her in Paris, Yes; I think it will 
be a match.” 

“He has forgotten his former flame—our 
friend, Miss Weston!” 

“Ah, poor Olive! have you seen her late- 
L (a 

‘No; she has shunned society since her mo- 
ther’s death. I called on her and invited her 
to spend some weeks with me; but she refused, 
and never returned my visit, nor answered a 
friendly note I sent afterward.” 

“She may have left the city.” 

‘No; she accepted some situation—as nurse 
or companion—with an old invalid lady. Her 
acquaintances thought she wished to repel all 
their advances, and soon let her alone. It was 
foolish on her part.” 

“Poor Olive! I should so like to see her!” 

Herbert St. Clare came up at this juncture, 
and Ruhama showed the miniature, and com- 
plimented him on the painting. Then she 
closed the gold case and put it in her pocket. 

Herbert offered his arm to his wife to lead 
her in to supper. Ruhama laughingly de- 
clined the offer of his left arm; for an army, 
she said, was in waiting for the honor of at- 
tending her. 

And at the instant, the gentleman who had 
been conversing with Claude Hamilton, bow- 
ed to her, and solicited the honor. He had 
just parted with Claude, he said, and Mrs. 
Marsh wondered be had not come to pay his 
respects to herself. 

“You must excuse him,” observed young 
Percival, with a meaning smile, ‘‘He did not 
find his lady-love here, and has gone in search 
of her.” 

* His lady-love?” 

“ Miss Monelle! 
ment to her?” 

“‘T heard something of it.” 

‘He is hard hit; and no wonder! 
beauty, as well as an heiress.” 

Ruhama mused a little, and her thoughts 
ran back to the written declaration of love, 
and the mistake that had parted him and Olive. 
‘‘Tom should have made all that right,” she 
said to herself; ‘‘and, with that unanswered, 
how could he transfer his devotion to another? 
Had he been influenced by Olive’s loss of for- 
tune? Had he sought Miss Monelle for her 
wealth? Ifso, he ought to be despised!” She 
resolved to speak to Tom the first opportunity. 

She had that when Tom claimed the first 
dance after supper. 

‘Did I explain the blunder to Hamilton? 
Certainly; I wrote to him by the next steam- 
er. Never got any reply. Very true; the 
letter may have failed toreach him; he was off 
on a yachting-tour with his friend Lord Adair. 
It is an awkward thing to speak of so long af- 
terward, you know,” Tom answered, stroking 
his tawny beard. 

“And the poor girl in such changed circum- 
stances,” said Ruhama, with a sigh. ‘It is 


You know of his engage- 


She is a 


| 


too late, especially if Claude has offered him- 
self to another young lady.” 

“Not much doubt of that,” opined the sen- 
tentious Mr. Wyatt. 

“You know it to be true, then?” 

‘Heard he was her shadow in Paris and Lon- 
don; and they came home together. I have 


; seen them twice, driving tete-a-tele in the 


Park; and we all know that means business.” 

“T should not have thought it of him,” 
mused the lady, 

“Come now, Mra. Marsh, would you have a 
fellow be doleful for a girl who cares nothing 
for him? Don’t be personal!” 

Ruhama’s dark cheeks flushed as she under- 
stood the allusion to her own rejection of 
Tom’s offered affection, She could not utter 
a word more. 

They had passed out of the crowded rooms 
through one of the French windows, open to 
the ground, in the third parlor, and leading in- 
to the conservatory. This was filled with a 
dim, misty light, and the perfume of a thou- 
sand flowers. 

Suddenly Ruhama heard a firm, measured 
step at her side, and saw her husband, 

She gave a little shriek of surprise. He was 
looking very stern, and the frown gxthered 
darkly on his brow, 

* Am I an ogre, to terrify you, madam?” 
he asked. 

“You appear so unexpectedly—so like a 
ghost,” said Rukama, laughing. “I had no 
idea of seeing you here!” 

“No, [ suppose not.” 

The lady’s arm dropped slowly from Wy- 
atit’s, and the young tnan stepped back a sin- 
gle pace, involuntarily. The look of the hus- 
band embarrassed him. Was he displeased 
at his leading Ruhama away from the dancers? 

Tom hada horror of scenes; and the feel- 
ing he still cherished taught him a chivalrous 
respect for the fair lady, and a dread of mis- 
interpretation, 

The General bowed to him coldly, as if in- 
timating that he would take charge of his 
wife, dispensing with his presence. As Tom 
stood still, the two others passed on into the 
shaded depths of the conservatory. Then Tor 
turned and went back into the drawing-room, 

The husband and wife were alone. 

Ruhama, for once, felt embarrassed. She 
began talking lightly of young Hamilton’s sup- 
posed engagement, and his inconstancy to the 
imige of his former love. 

‘““You are right,” observed the General 
moodily. ‘ Yes, there are memories time can 
never obliterate; features that are treasured 
in the heart even when that is closed, and has 
a false surface.” 

‘¢ What do you mean?” asked his wife. 

The General stopped short, dropped her arm, 
and faced her sternly. 

‘¢T mean, madam,” he answered, “that there 
is no treachery like that by which a wife, who 
loves not her husband, betrays him she has 
sworn to love and honor! Whose miniature is 
that I saw you receive with such rapture a 
while ago?” 

‘‘ Miniature?” echoed Ruhama, aghast at ax. 
expression she had never before seen in her 
husband’s face. 

“Tet me look at it, if you please, I would 
like to see the man whom you honor by mak- 
ing him my rival in your affections.” 

“ Arthur! I do not understand you!” cried 
the wife, with dignity, and stepping back. 
“This is strange language to use to me!” 

‘You have the picture about you. Let me 
see it!” 

“T will not, unless you apologize for this in- 
sult to me, sir.” 

The General stooped a little, seized a bit of 
blue ribbon hanging from his wife’s pocket, 
and drew out the miniature. She caught at 
the ribbon, but he was too quick for her. 

The case was in his hand, as he glared at 
her. She remembered now that he had once 
confessed to her that he was subject to mad 
jealousy on the slightest cause; that he would 
not answer for any restraint of reason against 
this besetting sin. 

“‘ How absurd!” she went on, ‘for you to be 
angry at such a trifle!” 

The General opened the case, and glanced at 
the picture. 

“T thought so,” he muttered. 
man.” 

* Arthur! you are not a fool!” 

“No, madam; you can deceive me no long- 


‘He is the 


? 
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“T am aware of that; he was your lover be- 
fore you merried me!” 

“He never was a suitor of mine! He was 
the brother of my intimate friend; he was like 
a brother to me.” 

‘Say not a word, madam! 
ceive me, in the face of this!” 
“ He promised me his miniature for my 
wedding gift; my cousin painted it. It was 
not finished in time; and his sister brought it 

to me to-night.” 

“T saw her give it; I saw you receive it, 
That is enough.” 

“And you played the spy, coming here in 
this sly way, after saying you had to remain 
at home!” cried Ruhama, indignantly. ‘I am 
ashamed of you, General Marsh!” 

‘And how must I feel, madam, reading 
here the story of your shame and my dishonor? 
But calm your nervous excitement; I will not 
be made a public scorn for fools!” 

‘‘You deserve it, cruel and wicked that you 
are!” cried the young wife through her sobs. 
‘‘Oh, if papa were here! You would not dare 
speak to me in this manner!” 

« Your father countenanced your flirtations 
but when you became a wife, they were out- 
rages on decency. This is something more 
than one! When and where have you been 
meeting this man? He does not visit at my 
house.” 

“He has been absent; he has but lately re- 
turned. He visits me when he is in town— 
whenever I choose to see him!” 

“T do not choose that you should receive 
him, What barefaced audacity! to send you 
his portrait! Had you any sense of the duties 
of a wife—of the honor of a matron, you 
would have spurned it!” 

“But I prize it highly, Please return it to 
me!” said the wife, scornfully, reaching out her 
hand for the case. 

‘“You boast of your love for him, to my 
very face?” 

‘* Even so, sir, Wyndham and I were school 
companions and brought up together. He is 
worthy of my esteem; much more so than you 
That picture is my property; 
I demand it back.” 

The irate General flung it on the stone floor, 
set his foot on itand ground if vo pieces, The 
picture was stamped out of all semblance to 
humanity. Then he kicked away the frag 
ments, and looked at his wife. 

His expression might have terrified her, but 
her spirit was in arms now, 

“T hate you!” she hissed, in low tones of 
concentrated bitterness. 

“T dare say,” was the answer. ‘If you dare 
hold any communication with the original, he 
shall be served as I have served his picture.” 

“Coward! you would be afraid of him! 
You can insult a woman—your wife—because 
you think she is helpless, But you shall see 
that I can find some one to protect me. I will 
not return to your house!” 

«You will go to Mr. Blount’s?” 

‘“‘] will go wherever I please, to stay till pa- 
pa can come for me.” 

‘Just now, madam, you had better return 
to the drawing-room.” - 

Ruhama flung off his proffered arm. Her 
olive cheeks were aflame; her eyes flashed de- 
fiance. 

“You must be aware, madam, that an open 
rupture with your husband will expose you to 
the condemnation of the world; the scorn of 
your fashionabie friends.” 

“Thate you!” reiterated the offended lady. 

“Do I not know that, to my cost?” cried the 
husband, with an agonized break in his voice. 
**T. know you never loyed me; that you mar- 
ried me without love!” 

“T married you to save my father!” 

“T know all that. He confessed it to me 
when we were in Paris. But he hoped you 
might learn the lesson of wifely affection. I 

, hoped so, too, fool that I was, till my eyes were 
opened, But I will not be openly put to shame 
; by your conduct,” 

Do you mean to force me to go to your 
house, sir?’ 

““No; I only advise your return, till your 
father’s arrival, madam. I shall go there with 
you, but not stay at home to-night; and to- 
morrow I am going on a journey to oceupy 
some weeks, By the time I come back, your 
plans may be arranged.” 

“T will not live with a man who makes my 
life wretched by his causeless jealousy,” sob- 

bed Rubama. 

“You shall not be coerced into living with 
me, You have only to avoid one man—you 


You cannot de- 


know whom. To have your name linked with 
his, when separated from your husband, is to 
consign your own to infamy. Bear that in 
mind, madam. Now, will you go back to the 
company?” 

“No; I will not.” 

“‘ Better that your friends should not know, 
just at present, that you have quarreled with 
me.” 

“T will go to the dressing-room, and out 
that way,” said Ruhama. 


“Very well, Iwill conduct you. Takemy 
arm.” 
But she refused, angrily. The General 


walked by her side to the door of the dressing- 
room; waited for her, and when she came out, 
escorted her with stately formality to the car- 
riage. She stepped into it without accepting 
the aid of his arm, shut the door with a bang, 
and flung herself on the back seat, weeping 
violently. 

The General changed his mind, and did not 
enter. He gave orders to the coachman, and 
turned away as the carriage drove off. 

The husband went toa hotel for the night, 
and the wife, having reached her home, went 
up to her room, dismissed the maid who was 
waiting for her, and threw herself into an 
easy-chair by the window, which she opened, 
that the night air might cool her heated face. 

She found it difficult to realize that the 
whole of her future life was changed by the 
trivial occurrences of this evening. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DEATHBED TRUST. 

Oxurve Weston found it difficult to fulfill 
her intention of leaving the house of her friend, 
on the arrival of young Hamilton. The inva 
lid lady, on receiving a hint of her design, not 
only opposed it vehemently, but seemed so 
wounded and grieved, that the girl dared not 
persist. She had become a necessity of life to 
the sufferer, whom she called her benefactress, 
though in her heart Mrs, Stanley regarded her 
as such, She would have nene but Olive to sit 
by her bed when illness attacked her, or to 
read, sing and play to her when she sat in 
her cushioned chair, or vertuted into the par- 
lor of an evening. She had grown to lean up- 
on her youthful companion as if her very ex- 
istonce depended on her presence and eare. To 
the good-wiil of a kind patroness had succeed- 
ed the love of a fond mother, To part with 
Olive! it would kill her at once. Such a look 
of reproach, of sorrowful affection, of clinging, 
helpless dependence as she turned on the girl 
when her wish was intimated! It went to 
Olive’s heart at once, 

So she stayed on, week after week, becom- 

ing more and more necessary to Mrs. Stanley; 
more and more an object of grateful love. And 
she saw so little of Mr. Hamilton, the fear she 
had cherished grew less, and vanished alto- 
gether, They never met at meals, unless Mrs. 
Stanley was able to go to the late dinner, or 
company was in the house. Breakfast was 
served in the invalid’s room; and Olive made 
her dinner at the ‘two o’clock lunch, taking a 
cup of tea in the evening in her own or her 
friend's room. 
* She had heard the rumor of Claude's engage- 
ment to Miss Monelle, and believed it. He was 
out almost every evening; indeed, was seldom 
at home. He, on his part, could not fail to see 
that Miss Weston shunned him, and he was 
determined not to be in her way. She wasa 
treasure to his aunt; he was glad of it; he 
would offend her sight as little as possible. 

Mr. Sherman, the trusted solicitor, came and 
went like one of the family, He often spent 
the evening with them,-and sometimes talked 
confidentially with Olive, when the invalid was 
asleep in her chamber. 

“ You perhaps know,” he said abruptly to 
the girl one day, “‘ that it has been a cherished 
idea with Mrs. Stanley that you should marry 
her nephew.” 

Olive looked up from her work, startled. 
Her face was flooded with crimson; but it 
soon receded, leaving her paler than before. 

‘Pardon me; I am a plain, blunt lawyer. 
I thought it likely our friend might have con- 
fided her plan to you.” 

“ Indeed, sir, she has no such plan.” 

“T know that she has. But—you will ex- 
cuse me—I was opposed to the idea.” ~ 

“Pray, sir, do not jest on such a subject.” 

“T am not jesting. No; Hamilton is not 
the partner for you. He needs a woman of 
resolve; born to subdue; a leading mind.” 

‘He is engaged, I hear, to Miss Monelle.” 
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“The heiress! She is not the sort of wo- 
nan I should have thought would please him. 
She is frivovous aua cxacting, He wud not 
be happy with her.” 

*<] hope he may be happy!” murmured Olive, 
speaking under her breath. 

“ And he will not need Monelle’s money, be- 
ing his aunt’s heir; her heir-at-law, if she dies 
without a will.” 

“You may rely upon it, Mr. Hamilton has 
not sought the young lady for her money.” 

“ How do you know, my dear?” 

“ Because he is incapable of such a thing. 
He is too noble; too disinterested.” 

“You are a kind advocate. But it is my 
opinion that he has done that very thing, 
Young men of the present day know the value 
of riches.” 

“T cannot believe he has done it, sir.” 

“Well, it is none of my business. 
Mrs. Stanley be down this evening?” 

“JT think not.” 

“The doctor thinks her out of danger; but 
as her disease is of the heart, no one can tell 
when she may have another attack.” 

“Oh, sir, | hope not! She has been brighter 
and better for some days, and I trust she will 
have no return of the pain from which she 
has suffered.” 

“ Does she know of the visit of the man who 
claims to be her bro) her?’ 

“She has known of it several days. I told 
her as soon as she could bear it. But she has 
not seen him.” 

“She had better not. It would do her 
harm. He is a scamp. His career in Cali- 
fornia was one of crime, and ended in a pri- 
son. He was leagued at one time with a gang 
of counterfeiters. For that he was sent to jail 
for a term of years.” 

“ How terrible!” 

‘* Having served his time out, ne comes here 
to be a burden to his sister; and a disgrace, 
too; for he may be seen almost any day at 
some low tavern, disgusting!y drunk, boasting 
to the people at the bar that he is therich Mrs, 
Stanley’s brother.” 

‘She must not be told of this, sir.” 

“No need of it. The rascal makes no secret 
of the fact that he is waiting for her death, to 
secure the lion’s share of her property.” 

Olive shivered. She could not bear allusion 
to an event she had so much dreaded. 

““T want a good long talk with our friend 
on business. Do you think she can see me this 
evening?” 

“‘T do not know, Mr, Sherman. 
if she is still asleep.” 

As she went out, the lawyer muttered as he 
paced the room: 

‘A fine girl; and she must not be unpro- 
vided for. I gave Mrs. Stanley a hint to that 
effect, and she took it. kinuly. She must put 
it in black and white. Nothing like being 
prepared for any event, and adding a codicil 
to a will does not hasten any body's death.” 

Olive returned to say that the invalid 
would prefer Mr. Sherman to call the next 
day. Fe took his leave, saying he would 
come at eleven o'clock. But when that time 
arrived on the following day, and he present- 
ed himself, true to the appointment, the lady 
was in no condition to receive him. 

A severe attack of her malady had seized 
her. It was controlled with difficulty, and 
left her in an exhausted state. The physician 
enjoined the utmost quiet, and strictly forbade 
his patient seeing any one but her faithful 
companion, besides tho nurse. He no longer 
held out the hope of recovery to even partial 
health. 

All day sat Olive by the bedside, soothing 
the sufferer, holding her hand, or wiping the 
clammy dews from her forehead. Claude 
Hamilton came more than once to the door, 
to be denied an entrance, All that day, and 
part of the night—the hour of slumber Olive 
passed on the lounge ina room adjoining—and 
all the next day. 

Toward evening Mrs. Stanley’s pain had 
left her, and she smiled sweetly on her young 
friend, and took from her hand a little nourish- 
ment, looking in her face as the most affection- 
ate mother might regard a beloved child, 

“Tell Claude I will see him, when he comes 
again,” she said, cheerfully. 

The nurse went for him, and Olive rose to 
leave the room. 

“Stay, my child!” called Mrs. Stanley. 
“You must not leave me!” 

“Mr. Hamilton is coming—” 

“But you need not go away. I would 
rather have you here. Stay, child.” 
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The girl obeyed; but retreated to the other 
side of the room when Claude entered. 

He was warmly attached to his aunt, and 
had deeply mourned her illness. It was a deep 
relief to her nephew to see her so much im 
proved. He sat beside her, congratulated her, 
and expressed his ardent hopes of her speedy 
recovery. 

“That may not be, my dear boy,” she said, 
softly. ‘I feel that my days are numbered.” 
She went on to tall: of various little matters 
she wished attended to, chiefly concerning her 
objects of charity. Olive drew her chair so 
that the bed-curtain screened her from obser- 
vation, and wept silently. She saw herself 
about to be casti back into the friendless deso- 
lation she had experienced, and reproached 
herself for allowing thoughts of self to mingle 
with grief for the friend she was about to 
lose. 

In the silence Mrs. Stanley’s words became 
distinctly audible. She was speaking to her 
nephew. 

“T have known of your love””—she was say- 
ing—“ of one worthy of all affection. It was 
the dream of my life to see you happy. I 
know you will cherish her, Claude; I do not 
ask any promise.” 

The young man bowed his face over his 
aunt’s hand, 

‘¢ And I know her deep affection for you, 
my boy; it has been a tried and faithful at- 
tachment,” 

“She is speaking of Alice Monelle,” said 
Olive to herself. Her heart was beating vio- 
lently. 

“T have wished only to see you united be- 
fore lam taken from you. Cannot that be, 
Claude?” 

“Do not speak of this, dearest aunt,” Olive 
heard him say, in low tones of deep feeling. 

“You are afraid of exciting me,” answered 
the invalid. ‘‘There is no danger; it can 
make no difference. I wish I could see you— 
happy—bappy—” 

A paroxysm of gasping seized her, Claude 
started up with a ery of alarm, Olive rushed 
to the bed, and held to the invalid’s pale lips 
the cordial she always took when those attacks 
came on. Holding her head against her own 
shoulder, she whispered that the excitement 
had been too much for her, and Mr, Hamilton 
had better retire. 

But the invalid held out her hand to detain 
him. “Stay, Claude,” she murmured, and 
caught his hand, With the other she clasped 
Olive’s. 

Raising herself upright, she suddenly 
brought their hands together, placing the 
girl’s in that of her nephew. ‘‘ God bless you 
both!” she murmured, pressing them in both 
her own, and repeating the blessing, while a 
seraphic smile illumined her face. 

Then she sunk slowly back. Olive caught 
and supported her. Her eyes were closed, her 
lips were parted; yet she breathed softly. 

“Has she fainted?’ asked the young man, 
bending over ber. 

‘‘ No; but she is exhausted,” returned Olive. 
“ Pray excuse me, Mr. Hamilton, if I ask you 
not to remain. She will go to sleep now.” 

He stepped back from the bed, his eyes fixed 
on the young girl, who did not once look up. 
She was arranging the pillows, and placing 
the invalid in a comfortable position. When 
she turned to take her own place by the bed, 
she saw the door close on the nephew, who had 
gone out quietly, 

He muttered as he went to his room: 

“Tt is strange that she has so set her heart 
on my marriage, and does nof see that I am 
an object of aversion, not of regard! Poor 
soul! I could not undeceive her!” 

He felt deeply humiliated; yet with an un- 
dercurrent of resentment. How had he de- 
served scorn and contempt? His spirit rose in 
rebellion. The girl need not, he thought, take 
such pains to show him that she would accept 
no tender of his affection. He would not in- 
cur the danger of a repulse. 

Olive sat and mused by the sleeping patient. 
She took her treacherous heart to task. 

“ Am TI weak enough to feel wronged!” she 
suid to herself. She felt humbled by the dis- 
covery of her heart's falsehood. It would not 
be swayed by her pride! With the shame she 
cowered under was blended a feeling of anger 
toward young Hamilton. How mad was the 
dream she had once indulged! How delusive 
the happiness she could not help feeling, born 
of his mere presence, which, like the spring 
sun, had awakened her from torpor into life! 
She would crush down the feeling; she woul 


dispel the dream; she would remember that 
he would be happy with another! 

Later in the evening Mrs. Stanley was 
awake, and feeling better. She made Olive 
sit by her as usual, and tea was brought up to 
her. The invalid partook of the repast. 
Then she began to talk, and Olive, could not 


restrain her. Sze expressed her earnest de- | 


sire for a union between the girl and her 
nephew, She had known of Claude’s attach- 
mént before he went abroad; she knew that 
he was faithful to it still She had read the 
hearts of both— 

Here Olive interrupted her, laying her hand 
on her friend’s, and speaking with difficulty 
amid choking emotion. Mrs. Stanley was ut- 
terly mistaken; she averred Mr. Hamilton did 
not care for her; he was averse to her rather 
than otherwise. She implored her dearest 
friend, as the only favor she had ever craved 
at her hands, not to speak again of this mat- 
ter; neyer again to allude to it, She might 
be assured it could never be! 

“T know my own boy too well to doubt 
him,” answered his aunt. ‘And you—I may 
be mistaken in you. Speak frankly, Olive, do 
you dislike him?’ 

“Dearest Mrs. Stanley, if is not for me to 
have any thoughts of your nephew!” almost 
sobbed the girl, averting her face. 

“Olive, you must teil me the truth. Do 
you not owe that to me?” 

“T owe you everything, my beloved friend!” 

‘Tf you do not love my nephew, you have 
made me wrong him! Iacted on that pre- 
sumption. I have robbed him of his rights if 
you do not!” 

The girl did not understand her words, 

“Never mind; you will soon know what I 
mean. Answer me as you would at the day 
of judgment, girl: do you love Claude, or do 
you not?” 

The poor girl fell on her knees beside the 
bed, and her clasped hands hid her face. 

“‘ Answer before it'is too late for me to do 
him justice! The truth, girl!” 

“Oh, madam, I dare not deceive you!” 

“T have been deceived, if my judgment has 
been wrong. ‘Tell me the truth, Remember, 
[ am on my deathbed.” 

One wild, seared look the kneeling girl gave 
her benefactress. She saw a deathly pale face, 
with fixed, eager eyes devouring her face; 
with white, quivering lips, as in the act of ad- 
juration, 

“Tt do—I do—love him!” she faltered, while 
she buried her burning face in the bedclothes. 

The invalid passed her hand caressingly over 
the bowed head. In broken tones she faltered 
a blessing. 

“Now you know my secret!” wailed the 
girl, at length lifting up her face. ‘It has 
humbled me in the dust to own it—but you 
bade me speak the truth!” 

“ And you did right, my dear child.” 

“Tt is to you alone I have confessed it!” 
sobbed the girl. ‘‘I should die of shame if he 
knew it. Ob, Mrs. Stanley, promise me that 
you will not tell him!” 

“There will be noneed. It will all be right 
now.” 

“Tf eould not bear that he should despise me. 
But I was not always a poor dependent, you 
know. He knew me in better days.” 

“Hush, child. Sit in the chair, and hold 
my hand, Never talk of being a dependent 
again.” 

As Olive resumed her seat there was a tap 
atthe door. A servant entered with a letter 
onasalver. It was addressed to his mistress. 

Mrs. Stanley took it, put on her glasses, and 
read it. Then she pressed Olive’s hand, and 
bade her open one of the drawers of a cabinet 
standing opposite the bed. In it was a small 
ebony box, under the tray of which was a 
package of bank-notes. 

She selected several of these, and made the 
girl inclose them in a thick envelope. Olive 
understood her intention. It was not the first 
time she had answered the demands of her half- 
brother, by sending him money without con- 
sulting her solicitor. 

The envelope was sealed and directed to 
“Richard Lumley.” 

» Then the rest of the money was restored to 
its place, and the drawer locked. 

“T want you to do something else for me, 
my child,” said Mrs. Stanley. 

The girl bent her head to listen. 

“You know the old Indian cabinet in one 
of the recesses of the library?” 

“T know which you mean; It is kept lock- 
ed?’ 


“Yes, dear. It is toolarge apiece of furni- 
ture for a bedroom, and is full of old papers 
and quaint curiosities, not opened this many a 

| day. There is a secret compartment in the 
_ right hand upper drawer. That drawer, you 
| will notice, is very deep. “You must feel along 
the back till you touch a flat steel button, and 
then press the spring. That will bring out 
the compartment. Do you understand?” 

‘Yes, madam, perfectly.” 

“You will find some papers there, put away 
for safe-keeping. My lawyer. knows of them; 
not Mr, Sherman, but Abel Reynolds. These 
papers are not to be touched. But there is a 
package of letters with California postmarks. 
Those letters I want destroyed without any 
one seeing them.” 

“T understand, dear Mrs. Stanley.” 

“You must be particular to destroy that 
packet of letters; to let no one see them when 
Tam gone, They are memorials of the crimes 
and punishment of one near of kin tome. I 
wish I could as easily efface the record of his 
wrongdoing; but God may grant him repent- 
ance and reform. You will do as I tell you?” 

‘Be sure I will. Shall I do it to-night?” 

“Not to-night. I may want to refer to 
them if he should cause me trouble. Not while 
I live, dear child, But give no one a chance 
to see them when I am gone.” 

“JT will not. But, dearest friend, do not 
speak as if you were going to leave me.” 

Her voice was broken by fresh sobs. 

“There, do not weep, my poor child! Iam 
satisfied now. We will talk no more on agita- 
ting subjects, Here ic the key of the Indian 
cabinet, and of the drawer. Keep them about 
you.” 

She drew out from a pocket in the bosom of 
her dressing-gown two keys, fastened to a 
ribbon, which she put into Olive’s hand. The 
girl put them in her bosom, securing the ribbon 
to her brooch. 

Shortly afterward the invalid sunk into a 
calm sleep, watched over by her loving young 
friend. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A RASH ACT, 


THREE days passed, and the household was 
in mourning. Mrs. Stanley’s transient im- 
provement after that evening was delusive. 
Hopes were entertained that she would regain 
strength till two hours before the end came, 
and that was awfully sudden. 

The blow fell on Olive most heavily. 

She was stunned at first. The nurse could 
hardly prevail on her to quit the death cham- 
ber. When led into her own room, she sat for 
hours in a chill stupor. She did not weep; she 
gave no outward sign of the grief that had 
crushed her. She would not touch the breakfast 
or the lunch that was brought to her, and 
which the nurse begged her to eat. She 
would not taste the wine held to her lips. She 
seemed almost unconscious of the calamity 
that had turned the house into a place of 
gloom. 

Mr, Sherman dined there, and sent up a re- 
quest for Miss Weston to join him and Mr. 
Hamilton; but she refused to come. On the 
morning of the second day, a dirty card bear- 
ing the name of ‘‘ Richard Lumley” was 
brought to her. She started when she looked 
at it, and then dropped it as if it had stung 
her; but she would not go down, She seemed 
roused, however, out of her abstraction. 
When the maid came with a tray, and again 
begged her to take food, she complied me- 
chanically; ate a few mouthfuls, and drank a 
cup of tea; then asked for the key of the room 
in which her dead friend lay. 

The nurse brought her the key, and took her 
to the door of the room; but Olive would not 
permit her to go in. ‘‘Leave me alone,” she 
entreated, and she went in, and closed the 
door. 

The room was dark from the closed blinds, 
but two of the gas-jets were alight. A rigid 
form lay upon the bed, covered with a snowy! 
sheet. Olive went up to it, and reverently 
lifted the covering from the wan face. She 
touched the cold forehead; a shiver ran 
through her whole frame; and falling on ber 
knees, she burst into a tempest of tears and 
sobs. 

It was the wail of a heart bereaved of its 
only friend—its only hope. With passionate 
grief she apostrophized the lost one, and 
pleaded her own desolation. But the weeping. 
. did her good; it saved her brain from a pres~ 
' sure that might have killed her, 


“ 


Hours passed. At last she rose and re- 
placed the covering over the white, waxen 
face, on which she had pressed farewell kisses. 
She went out of the room, locking the door, in 
which she left the key, as she heard the maid 
coming up-stairs. She went into her own 
room, and took up Richard Lumley’s card, 

It seemed to remind her of a forgotten duty. 
‘¢Tt shall be done,” she repeated two or three 
times. ‘‘The letters shall not be seen by any 
human eye. I have the keys.” She felt 
them, still attached to the ribbon. ‘But I 
must wait till they are gone—to-night.” 

When Mr, Sherman, after the dinner hour 
had passed, sent up again a request that she 
would come down, she went, and saw him in 
the drawing-room. He wished to consult her 
upon the arrangements for the funeral Mr. 
Hamilton had left everything to her judzg- 
ment. He had been absent all day, and had 
left word that he would not return that night, 
though he would be in the city early on the 
following day, and would attend his deceased 
relative to the cemetery. He had sent his re- 
spects and condolences to Miss Weston, and 
had begged her to order everything according 
to her own wishes. 

The details of the sad ceremony were speedi- 
ly settled, and Mr. Sherman charged himself 
with carrying them out. This he did as an 
old friend; another legal adviser, consulted 
frequently of late, Mr. Reynolds, having 
claimed to represent Mrs. Stanley’s interests. 
Sherman did not precisely understand what 
he meant; but all would soon be made clear. 
It would not be proper for either to enter on 
business matters till after the funeral. 

At ten o’clock Mr. Sherman took leave, and 
the house was still. Olive saw the nurse go- 
ing up to bed, as she left the drawing-room, 
The other servants had retired. 

The girl took up her candle—for the lights 
were out in the hall—and descended to the li- 
brary. 

The room was large and lofty, but well 
warmed by the fire which yet burned cheer- 
fully in the grate. Olive turned the key in 
the door by which she entered, and glanced 
timidly around the room, looking well into 
corners where the shadows lurked. Then she 
went to the Indian cabinet, and set her candle 
upon a marble stand near it, 

She opened the door and the drawer with 
her keys, took out the drawer and felt for the 
secret spring. A narrow compartment flew 
out, f!lof papers. The packet of letters was 
there, but upon them lay a fresh one, ad- 
dressed ‘‘to Olive Weston,” in Mrs. Stanley’s 
handwriting. 

‘The girl took this letter and opened it. 

Yes; it was addressed to her. The first sen 
tence, ‘“* You will read this, darling Olive. 
when Iam no more,” quickly arresied her at 
tention. 

The letter had been written to explain Mrs 
Stanley’s reasons for the latest will she hail 
made—bequeathing the bulk of her property 
to Olive Weston. : 

‘The letter nearly fell from the girl’s hand as 
she read this, ‘*To me!” she repeated, bewil 
dered. 

She had to collect her thoughts before rend- 
ing further. This bequest, Mrs, Stanley 
stated, had been made in the hope of bringing 
about the union she had so ardently desired 
between her nephew and the daughter of her 
love ‘I know that in heart you belong to 
each other,” the letter continued, “but you 
are opposed to Claude’s wishes, on account of 
a scrupulous feeling that fortune has lifted 
him above you. Therefore I bestow the ad- 
vantage of wealth upon you, my child, You 
alone can make Claude happy, and you will 
accept him when you can bring him fortune, 
He has therefore only a small legacy. He 
must receive from your dear hand the riches 
J have always meant should be his. And you, 
dearest girl, will not thwart my design. From 
the world unseen, if permitted, I shall come to 
you, and bless my united children.” 

Like a statue in marble stood the girl when 
she had finished reading the letter. Her face 
was white and set; a kind of horror seemed 
frozen in its expression, She—the heiress! 
Claude disinherited for her! He—who cared 
not for her—reduced to the alternative of bit- 
ter poverty, or accepting his own from her 
hand! ‘Then a tide of crimson swept over her 
face. She seemed to hear his voice protesting 
against the cruel injustice; she seemed to Lear 
him say he preferred poverty to a chain bind- 
ing bim to an unloved wile, 

Qniekty she furned again to the receptacle 


ment. It was labeled ‘ Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Maude Stanley,” and bore a recent 
date. 

Yes—that was the will. She tore it open 
with trembling hands, and read it through. 

An annuity—five hundred dolars—was left 
to Claude Hamilton—named as the testator’s 
‘‘dear nephew ’—and the residue, in real es- 
tate and money invested in bonds and mort- 
gages, was bequeathed to herself! 

‘his was the will which, in a day or two, 
when the funeral was over, would be brought 
forth by the lawyers, and proved in court; and 
she would find herself in pos-ession of all, and 
Claude deprived of his inheritance, and driven 
from his home to labor for his bread, 

Would he accept his birthright as the price 
of his liberty; would he stoop to ask her to 
marry him because she was enriched by the 
spoil torn from him? Or would she lower her- 
self to say that all might be restored to him 
on the condition prescribed by his aunt? 

“Oh, how mistaken! how wrong!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘* How could he be happy, forced to 
marry one he despises? He, who loves and is 
plighted to another! Andif I resigned all to 
him, he would not accept it as my gift! No— 
he would go, and welcome poverty. This 
shall not—shall not be! If there is no will— 
did not Mr. Sherman say Claude would inkerit 
ever, thing? Then there is the will he drew 
up, leaving all to him! That will be found!” 

She walked swiftly across the room, and laid 
the bulky paper on the fire. it was scorched 
and shriveled with the heat, and presently 
burst into flame. Olive watched it till it was 
consumed into light ashes. 

She looked up, as if invoking the spirit of 
her benefactress to .itmess and approve what 
she had done, 

The letter to herself, too, must be destroyed! 
She took it up, and the packet of California 
letters, and threw them into the grate. When 
they were all reduced to asbes, she stirred 
them with the per, that no trace of her work 
might remain. Then she replaced the secret 
compartment and drawer, and leftthe library, 
Conscious that she had done but her duty, 
she felt peace in her heart, and retired to tran- 
quil repose. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE STARTLING DISCOVERY. 

Tux funeral was over, and Olive had made 
all her preparations for removal; but Mr. 
Sherman insisted on her departure being de- 
ferred till the reading of the will, He was 
confident that some provision had been made 
for her. 

On the morning of the second day after the 
funeral, the two lawyers and Claude Hamilton 
were in consultation in the library. The most 
diligent search, the day before, had failed to 
discover any will. 

“Tt is very strange,” Mr. Reynolds was 
siying. ‘I drew upa will for the old Jady 
searce six weeks ago; it was duly executed, 
and she took charge of it herself. It must be 
among her papers.” 

“Do you remember its provisions?” asked 
Mr. Sherman. 

“L remember them, but Mrs, Stanley’s spe- 
cial request was that I should never speak of 
them to any one.” 

“But if we cannot find the document—” 

“The more reason I should keep silence, 
She may have changed her mind and destroy- 
ed the will, It was an eccentric one, and mis- 
chief might have been made, had its provisions 
become known,” 

‘‘Have you looked in that?” asked Hamil- 
ton, pointing to the Indian cabinet. 

‘*No—did she keep papers there?” 

“Shea did, and always had it locked. Let us 
send for the keys.” 

This was done. The housekeeper found the 
keys in Mrs. Stanley’s escritoir, where Olive 
had put them, after fulfilling her friend’s last 


teqnest. 


Claude opened the cabinet, and pulled out 
one drawer after another. They were full of old 
relics and curiosities; but no papers of import- 
ance werefound, Then he remembered having 
heard his aunt say there was somewhere a se- 
cret receptacle, opening with a spring. It 
took them some time to find this; but when re- 
vealed, it contained nothing like what they 
sought. 

‘Plainly she has destroyed the late will of 
which you spoke,” Claude said to Mr. Rey- 
noids, . 

The gentleman shrugged his shonlders, 


“T thought it as likely as not she would,” 
he said. ‘It was a foolish idea of hers, and 
to humor it went against my inclination, I 
am glad she thought better of it.” 

Mr. Sherman fancied that in the last will 
she had left a large part of her fortune to the 
returned convict, and was of the same opinion 
as the other lawyer. There was but oue way 
of disposing of what she had to leave, he 
opined, glancing at young Hanilton. 

‘<We must fall back, then, on the will I 
drew up some three years since,” he reiark- 
ed. ‘Was that placed in your charge, ir. 
Reynolds?” 

“J was not here at the time, you remember. 
I came from the South, after the death of my 
late partner, Mr. Brandon Hall.” 

“True; then he had it in charge.” 

“There was a fire, you know, a month be- 
fore his death, and his premises were burned. 
The loss—for he was not fully insured—was a 
heavy blow to him; I always thought it kill- 
ed him. His papers were consumed, except a 
deed-box one of the clerks saved. But Mrs, 
Stanley’s leases and mortgages were not among 
his papers. She kept thein ina box of her own 
at the Bank.” 

** Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Sherman, 
beginning to pace the room. ‘The will was 
not amoug those! It must have been burn- 
ed!” 

A silence fell on the group. 

“Send for Miss Weston,” at length suggest- 
ed Mr. Reynolds. ‘‘ She may know something 
of the last will.” 

A servant was dispatched to request the 
presence of Miss Weston and the housekeeper. 

The latter was closely questioned, but had 
no knowledge of her mistress having hidden or 
destroyed any papers. Olive evaded the in- 
quiries made of her; she had not been in Mrs. 
Staniey’s confidence as to her disposition of the 
property; indeed, Mr. Reynolds testified that 
the tesiatrix had been particularly anxious 
that she should know nothing. 

When she heard Mr. Sherman say that no 
will could be found, she turned with a smile tu 
Mr. Hamilton, and held out her hand, 

“T would congratulate you, Mr. Hamilton,” 
she suid, with dignity, ‘‘were not the ovva- 
sion so mournful; but you will allow we at 
least to say I rejoice in the knowledge that 
you are the inheritor of all your aunt’s posses- 
sions.” 

“ Yes;” echoed Mr. Reynolds, ‘‘as heir-at- 
law, he is master of all. He must take out 
letters of administration.” 

“T suppose so,” added Sherman. ‘ The fel- 
low who came here the other day, and claimed 
near relationship, is of no consequence, The 
lady never acknowledged him,” 

“ Any legacies named, Mr. Sherman, in the 
will you drew up, and your fees as executor, 
1 shall be happy to allow. You were numed 
as executor, | understand?” said Mr, Hainil- 
ton. 

**T was, certainly. And I reimeniber ali the 
provisions. But that will may uot nave ex- 
pressed Mrs. Stanley’s latest wisies.” 

lie gluuced at Olive, who sat in a chair in 
the corner, her eyes fixed on her mourning- 
dress, the folds of which swept the carpet. 

A servant entered hastily, aud brought in 
a card on a tray, which he presented to Mr, 
Sherman. 

“Richard Lumley,” repeated the lawyer, 
reading it. 

A shabbily-dressed man had followed the 
servant, and now pushed into the room, hat in 
hand. Sherman recoguized him at’ once for 
the disreputable individual who had once be- 
fore called, demanding to see Mrs, Stanley. 

Olive looked up, and her face blanched with 
a vague terror. She knew the intruder had 
some sort of a claimn upon her benefactress; 
for she had known of his receiving money on 
demand more than once during her last ill- 
ness, 

The housekeeper, too, knew him, as the per- 
son to whom she had given what ber mistress 
sent. But neither said a word. 

The strange man had now shuffled fairly in- 
tothe room. The servant stvod behind iim, 
as if waiting for the order he supposed was 
coming, to show the intruder the door. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr, Sherman, without any 
sign of recognition. ‘‘ May lask your busimess, 
sir? We are not receiving Visitors.” 

“T know that very well,” rejoined the stran- 
ger, turning round his hat in his hands. 
“You are having a meeting on business, and 
are puzzled that no will has been found,” 

“Huw do you know that?’ 
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‘Qh, I have sources ot information. Ihave 
a lawyer, too, in my pay; and ! come here 
by his advice, to ask you plump—is there a 
will, or did the old lady die without one?” 

The two lawyers whispered together. 

“We can answer no questions put by a 
stranger, unless he proves his right to ask,” re- 
plied Mr. Reynolds. 

‘*Well—I have a right, and can prove it 
and my interest.” 

‘“What do you know about a will?” 

“TJ only know that if she made one with- 
out giving her only brother his share—and 
that is the whole—she did a mighty mean 
thing.” 

‘Silence, sir!” said Mr. Sherman. “You 
may leave the room, if you use such language.” 

Young Hamilton advanced a step or two, a 
flash in his eyes, as if he would expedite the 
departure of the intruder. 

The man coolly drew a chair forward, and 
seated himself depositing his hat on the floor. 

“You will find I am not to be frightened 
from my claims,” he said, with an air of dog- 
ged determination. ‘I may turn the tables 
on you all presently.” 

“Who are you?” asked Mr. Reynolds, 

“Tsent in my card. My name is Richard 
Lumley, and the late Mrs. Stanley was my 
half-sister.” 

Mr. Sherman turned to Mr. Reynolds. 

‘T need not remind you,” he said, in a low, 
impressive tone, ‘that this kind of imposition 
is often practiced. Any stranger might walk 
in, and assert himself a relation.” 

“But he might not be able to bring such 
things as a certificate of birth and baptism— 
eh? or a bundle of letters from the deceased, 
or other proofs that will stop your mouth, and 
teach you manners, my fine fellow!” putin the 
stranger, insolently. 

Hamilton strode up and seized the man by 
the shoulder, 

“Tf you cannot behave with decency,” he 
cried, “ you shall not remain in this house.” 

“Oh, ho! my cock-of-the-walk,” retorted 
the intruder. ‘I don’t wonder you want to 
be rid of me! But it’s no go! Tl knock all 
your pretensions into smash, with my proofs, 
in a minute or two.” 

“Bring out your proofs, then, and hold your 
tongue!” 

“‘T have them here—at least the copies; the 
originals are in my attorney’s strong-box. 
I’ve been getting up the case on the sly all this 
time,” with a leer at Sherman, ‘T’ll trust 
you with the copies.” 

He drew a bundle of papers from his pock- 
et, filed and labeled in legal fashion. 

** And supposing it does turn out ”’—remark- 
ed the eluer lawyer—‘ that you are what you 
pretend to be; you prove yourself a—” 

** A knave, you would say; and a convict to 
the back of that! You have heard of me, I 
find! Well, I’m not ashamed of the State prison 
odor that hangs about me! My sister’s money 
ean make away with all that, and turn me out 
a perfumed exquisite, as dainty as this strut- 
ting young rooster, who has pecked in her 
barnyard so long—eh?” 

Olive was gazing ina trance of horror at 


this man; now she shuddered with a tremor | 


from head to foot. The ideathat she had done 
something terrible, which she could not uno, 
first dawned on her apprehension. 

‘* Now where’s the use,” proceeded the self- 
confessed convict, ‘‘of shuffling off or shirking 
responsibilities! Best let mesend for my legal 
adviser, and settle the matter at once, Here 
I stand for my rights—” 

“A villain and a convict—” muttered young 
Hamiiton, with a groan of dismay. 

“Exactly; I don’t want to shirk the truth. 
I have no objection to sketching my history 
for you. After my sister Maude’s marriage 
to John Stanley, a coolness fell between us; 
he never forgave a little practical joke of mine, 
by which I tricked his bankers into paying a 
check for three thousand dollars, that he nev 
er drew.” 

‘You were guilty of forgery!” exclaimed 
Claude. 

“You must allow it hard that my brother 
by marriage should make a fuss about such a 
trifle; but he did! I went to California. I 
had a jolly time there before I got into trouble. 
Well—I won’t go into particulars on that head. 


I saw the inside of a prison more years than J | 


care to remember. I served out my time hon- 
estly; and see, my reward at last! The perse- 
cuting brother-in-law amasses a large fortune; 
he dies and leaves it to his widow, who oblig 
ingly does the same, leaving no will; and the 


coast is clear for me to walk in and take pos- 
session of the whole!” 

The thrill of disgust at the chuckle which 
followed this speech w:nt through every one 
present. Sherman was first to recover him- 
self, 

“You are reckoning without your bost, 
sir,” he said, sternly. 
able to prove yourself the relative who was a 
shame and disgrace to my late respected client, 
whose existence she concealed, and whom she 
never recognized, that would not place you in 
possession of ali her property! A brother 
can inherit but half while there is a nephew.” 

“Where is the nephew?” asked the man, a 
hideous leer of triumph in his bronzed face, 

Sherman nodded toward young Hamilton. 

“ He the nephew!” 

“Certainly. Mrs. Stanley had a sister as 
well as a brother.” 

“T grant that.” 

“The sister married Mr. Hamilton, a re- 
spectable merchant of this city; though he was 
not fortunate in business, This young man is 
the son of Mrs. Hamilton,” 

Richard Lumley threw himself back in his 
chair, and laughed long and loudly, 

Only when Claude came up threateningly, 
as resolved to turn him out of the room, did 
he recover himself. 

“Don’t put yourself in a passion, young fel- 
low!” he said. ‘‘ Youhave a certificate of your 
birth, I suppose?” 

“That is not necessary,” interposed Sher- 
man, ‘'On the death of her sister, who had 
been a widow two years, Mis, Stanley adopted 
ber son—her own nephew—and educated him, 
His home was always at her house.” 

“ Her own nephew! ba! ha! That is the 
point of the joke that tickles nJe!” ejaculated 
the ex-convict, again indulging in a fit of 
laughter, but checking it soon. ‘“‘ And you 
were all led by the nose! I will let you into 
the truth, Mr. Hamilton, who married Maude’s 
sister and mine, had another wife before he 
married her!” 

‘And you dare insinuate—” began Claude. 
Lhe other interrupted him, 

‘* Nothing of the sort, young man; I stick to 
facts. Hamilton’s first wife was safe under 
the sod before he married sister Lucy. The 
first wife left an infant, and Lucy, who never 
had any children of her own, loved it as if she 
had borne it. You were that engaging little 
cherub, my boy!” 

Again the silence of consternation fell on all 
present. 

“When Hamilton brought his wife to New 
York, after his failure in Cincinnati, you pass- 
ed as her child. When she was dying, she made 
a solemn request to sister Maude, that you 
should never know, nor should any one from 
whom the secret could be kept, that she was 
not your own mother,” 

““You must prove these assertions, sir! your 
word goes for nothing,” said the elder lawyer. 

“ Proofs shall be forthcoming; and when I 
have demolished your claim, then I witl clear 
you all out of this house, You need not look 


| for me to support you, young sir.” 


“ Keep a good heart, dear friend!” whisper- 
ed Sherman to Claude, who was leaning on one 
end of the mantelpiece, bis hand shading his 
forehead. ‘This man’s story will not bear 
the light, I am assured.” 

“Will you glance at these. papers, gentie- 
men?” asked Richard Lumley, turning over 
those he had brought, and laid on the table. 
“ Certified copies, you will see. The originals 
are in my strong-box, at Arnold, blake & Co’s. 
And, strange enough, I’ve a -Cincinnati man 
who remembers all the particulars of that ami- 
able young man’shistory. Quite a romance, is 
it not? His adoption—his ignorance of his real 
parentage—my sister’s late act of justice in 
dying intestate, and my walking into her en- 
tire fortune in spite of you all! ha! ha! I will 
leave the documents with you; there’s no risk; 
they’re only copies, you see. I shall bring my 
legal adviser to dinner!” And with a mocking 
bow, he shuffled out of the room. 

Olive had started from her seat when the 


fatal truth was disclosed, and its full meaning | 


burst on her tortured brain. Vainly she had 


| struggled, through the scene that had just 


passed, for strength to speak, and tell what she 
had done. But she knew not how to begin. 
No one but the housekeeper noticed how death- 
ly white her cheeks and lips had grown; how 
she staggered as she tried to move; till just as 
the man who claimed everything passed from 
the room, she gave a wild, gasping cry, and fell 
on the floor in a dead swoon, 


“Hven supposing you | 


The others rushed to her assistance. Claude 
raised her in his arms, and bore her to a sofa 
at the end of the library. The housekeeper 
ran for water, and Sherman, with an exclama- 
tion of pity and regret that she had been over- 
tasked in her weakness, helped to chafe her 
hands. 

‘““We had better have her taken up to her 
room,” he said, when the housekeeper returned, 
““This scene has tried her too severly. Poor 
girl! she has been so devoted to our deceased 
friend!” 

‘She has searcely s'ept a night this week!” 
exclaimed the good woman. ‘No wonder her 
nerves broke down, Let me carry her, sir. 
She is light as a child.” 

But Claude Hamilton would not permit her 
to lift the insensible girl. He raised her in his 
arms, and followed the housekeeper to Olive’s 
chamber. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE EARLY FRIENDS AGAIN TOGETHER 


Two days later, a private carriage stopped 
before the door of the house in West Porty- 
second street. Out of it stepped a lady, richly 
though quietly dressed, and ascended the steps 
to ring the door-bell, 

She asked for Miss Weston, and was told she 
was not well enough to receive any visitor. 
But she persisted; giving her card to the ser- 
vant, and saying she would wait in the parlor 
till he brought the young lady’s answer, 

In a few minutes tiie man returned, and 
begged the lady to walk up-stairs. Miss Wes- 
ton would see her in her own room, 

Onee more the friends, who figured in the 
first part of our story, were clasped in each 
other’s arms. Ruhama in the bloom of health 
and beauty; Olive, pale, wasted, dejected. In 
the months that had passed, how much had oe- 
curred to both, which the other was anxious to 
know! 

“*T have come for you, Olive,” Ruhania said, 
when they had talked awhile, ‘I shall take 
you home with me,” 

* Ruhama!” 

‘Oh, I know what you would say—I am too 
gay for a mourner like yourself! My dear, I 
am one of the disconsolates at present. My 
husband is away, and my bouse is the picture 
of desolation.” 

“General Marsh absent! But he will soon 
return, and I should be a blot on the gayety of 
the scene.” 

‘‘No, he will pot return in such haste. To 
leé you into a secret I would not hint to any 
one else, we have had a little misuniderstand- 
ing.” - 

“Oh, Ruhama!” 

“Do not leap to the conclusion that I am to 
blame; for I am not. You must know, be is 
one of the most jealous men in existence.” 

Ts it possible?” 

‘He confessed to me, before our marriage, 
that he could easily be driven mad with jeal- 
ousy. But I gave him no cause, and we have 
been a pair of iurtle-doves all these months, 
But the other night I went to Mrs. Lyndon’s 
party, and met Emily St. Clare, who gave me 
the miniature her brother had promised me 
for my wedding, of himself, painted by my 
cousin. The demon of jealousy had inspired 
the General to follow me secretly, and spy out 
any flirtation in wnich I might indulge. He 
saw me receive the miniature and put it in my 
pocket. He has always had a suspicion of 
Wyndham. He took me into the conservatory 
after supper, snatched the picture out of my 
pocket, abused me shamefully, and told me] 
should go home alone.” 

“How dreadful! But he was soon penitent?” 

“He Jid not come home that night, and I 
have not seen him since,” 

‘Write to him, Ruhama; tell him how he 
has wronged you!” 

“My dear, I do not know where he has 
gone! Isaid to him all I could: that Wynd- 
ham had been like a brother, and all that; but 
he would not listen tome. No, Olive, I shall 
| not write. He may get over his absurd pet as 
it pleases him. Meantime, Iam all alone; and 
I don’t like to go anywhere, or accept any in- 
| vitations. People would make a talk, you 
know. I was thinking of you, when I saw Mrs. 
Stanley’s death in the papers.” 

Olive pressed her hand to her eyes, aching 
from the tears they had shed. 

“You must come with me, You have no 
| idea of remaining here, of course?” 

“Certainly not, I have had everything 
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' packed and ready to go, for three or four days.” 
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LOVE IN A MAZE. 


“All right; come, then; and I will send for 
your luggage.” 

“T was going to a private house—Mrs. Van 
Brugh’s—in Thirtieth street. It is the best 
place for me.” 

“No; the best place is with the old friend 
who needs you; whom your presence may save 
from some act of madness or folly. Iam ut- 
terly disgusted with being alone; and my pride 
will not let me take blame I do not deserve, 
You shall be my guardian-angel; we will bear 
each other’s burdens.” 

“J would not load you with mine, dear Ru- 
hama.” 

‘*T have the burdens of two to bear, you 
know. Oh, Olive, never be persuaded to mar- 
ry.” 

“Tam not likely to be!” 

“Can that be? and you in the same house 
with Claude Hamilton!” 

“Hush, my friend! You must not link his 
name with mine. He is engaged; you must 
have heard of it?” 

“Can that be true? And was the misunder- 
standing with you never healed up?’ 

“How couldit bet Mr. Hamilton only late- 
ly returned from Europe—hardly three months 
since, Isaw very little of him; I would have 
left this house when he came, but Mrs. Stanley 
would not hear of it; and she was so ili! | 
could be of use to her, and it was my duty to 
stay. Ab, I wish I had gone! I wish I had 
gone!” 

The girl covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into a storm of passionate weeping 

**Come, child, you are sadly nervous!” said 
Mrs. Marsh, caressing her. ‘Where is your 
bonnet and mantle? You shall come with me 
and I will cheer you up—downcast as I am..” 

‘“‘Oh, Ruhama, you do not know how miser- 
able I am!” 

‘*] know you have lost a loved friend—” 

“ And wronged him she loved; ruined him' 
He ought to hate me, aud curse me!” 

“J do not understand you, Olive! Have 
you done anything to injure Mr. Hamilton?” 

“T have done him a fatal injury. I cannot 
undo it. Confession will not restore his right! 
Only the maddening remorse of guilt is left 
me!” 

“J cannot imagine any evil you cannot re- 
medy, as far as he is concerned. But you 
want counsel, Olive.” 

“J dare not seek it; they will not believe 
me if I confess!” 

“Confess what? 
Olive!” 

“Tf I could only die! But I could not even 
die in peace!” And the wretched girl wrung 
her hands in-despair. 

Mrs. Marsh heard steps at the door, and ran 
to open it. The maid was there, and in a whis 
per she asked her to bring Miss Weston’s 
cloak and bonnet, and to put in her saciel 
such things as sue might immediately want. 

With her own hands Ruhama put on the 
things—vanqui-hing all resistance, and led the 
girl down-stairs, bidding the maid bave the 
luggage ready when she should send for it. 

Olive suffered herseif to be placed in the 
carriage, She was utterly exhausted, and 
Rubama held a bottle of salts to her nose, fear- 
ing she would faint. When they arrived at 
General Marsh’s house, the servant was called 
to lift her out; but she declined assistance, 
and taking her friend’s arm, went up the steps. 

“T am quite well, Ruhama,” she said; ** it 
is only the mind that is sick—sick unto death.” 

Ruhama leu her up-stairs to the beautiful 
room she had selected for her occupancy. It 
looked southward, and the goldenssunshiue il- 
luminated the amber satin draperies of the 
windows. The carpet and upholstering were 
to match, and of rare elegance. A low French 
bed, covered with snowy linen with frilled 
pillow-cases, stood in the middle of one side; 
and there was a couch of amber satin, broad 
and soft, on which the tired guest was placed, 
A table, inlaid with different colored polished 
woods, stood by it, with a vase full of fresh 
flowers, and upon it were several of ihe latest 
publications in rich bindings. 

“You must rest here now,” said Ruhama. 
“‘T will read to you, or play for you, when- 
ever you feel disposed; but you will be the 
better of a sleep, I think, after a little refresh- 
ment.” 

Tbe maid brought in a tray, on which was a 
tempting lunch of broiled birds, thin bread and 
putter, a salad, fruits, wines, lemonade, ete. 

It was soothing to the poor girl to be thus 
cared for. Her friend would not permit her 
to recur to her troubles, till after she had 


You are beside yourself, 


slept. They would take counsel together in 
the evening, and there must be some way out 
of the difficulty, which their sagacity, or that 
of some wiser friend, might discover in time. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A STRANGE CONFESSION. 

DILIGENT inquiry convinced both the law- 
yers that the claims advanced by Richard 
Lumley were but too well founded, They 
were waited on by his attorneys, Seth Blake 
& Co., with unquestionable proofs of his iden 
tity, and of his relationship to the deceased. 
Letters in her handwriting were produced. 
The history of Claude Hamilton was also pro- 
ven; that he was only the adopted son of Mrs. 
Hamilton, and therefore of no kin to Mrs. 
Stanley. The law allowed him none of her 
property unless it were bequeathed to him; 
and no will was forthcoming. The one drawn 
up by Sherman they were obliged to believe 
consumed with the rest of Mr. Hall’s papers 
at the time of the fire. That which Mr. Rey- 
nolds had prepared, and had seen executed, 
Mrs. Stanley must have destroyed with her 
own hands, after reflection. 

The lawyer obeyed her strict injunction not 
to disclose its provisions; he only said it was 
not in her nephew’s favor, and might have 
done him little good. io doubt she had 
destroyed it for his sake, and wished it for- 
gotten, 

Hamilton felt the blow severely; for he had 
loved his aunt, and believed himself the first 
object in her affections. To find that he had 
no claina of kindved blood, and that the latest 
will had in fact disinherited him, after her 
many assurances that he should be her heir, 
sorely wrung his heart. He had depended on 
her promises, and had taken no care of his fu- 
ture. Now he must gird on his armor to fight 
the battle of life, He subdued all useless re- 
grets, in the endeavor to do it manfully. 

Richard Lumley, meanwhile, had taken pos- 
session of the house. His lawyers had not yet 
settled the preliminaries» to his taking out let- 
ters of administration. But there was no one 
to dispuse his rights. He established himself 
in the best bedchamber: that in which his sis- 
ter had died; and filled the rooms he occupied 
with the odors of tobacco and bad whisky. 
His low associates came every evening to eat 
and play at cards with him; and coarse guf- 
faws of laughter, and drunken yells, were 
heard instead of the music that had once 
awakened the echoes. The servants were dis- 
gusted, and, one and all, resolute to leave the 
house; but Sherman requested them to stay 
till matters were decided, 

One morning the lawyer was seated in the 
private room, in the. rear of his office, when 
one of his clerks informed him a lady request- 
ed an interview, 

“A lady?” 

“Yes, sir; a young lady; at least I judge 
so from her figure and voice, She came in a 
carriage, with a coachuian in livery.” 

“You may show her in here,” said Sherman 
—who happened to be at leisure. 

A tall, slight figure, closely vailed, entered, 
and took the seat placed for her accommoda- 
tion. There was silence for a moment. 

* The lawyer began, politely, to inquire her 
business, by asking what he could do for 
her, 

She threw bacx her vail and loosened the 
cloak that covered her black dress. 

“Miss Weston! is it possible? I am happy 
to see you! I have been really anxious about 
you!” 

He took both her hands, and looked into her 
wan, sad face. a 

‘““You have been ill!” he exclaimed, ‘TI 
heard that you had gone to stay with a 
friend; but I had not heard of your illness,”’ 

“Mr, Sherman,” the girl began, in the cold, 
calm tones to which she had schooled herself, 
‘‘T have come here to make a confession.” 

“A confession! What can you have to con- 
fess, my poor child?” 

Olive rose to her feet. She was trembling, 
but she steadied herself by grasping the arms 
of the chair, The words ru-hed from her lips 
almost without her consciousness. 

‘Mr. Sherman, I am the guilty one! I 
destroyed Mrs, Stanley's will!” 

It was the lawyer’s turn to start up. 

“ Bless my soul! What is it you are say- 
ing?” 

‘*T burned the will!” 

“e You?’ 

“Mrs, Stanley made me promise, before her 
death, to burn some Culifornia letters in a se- 
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cret drawer of her cabinet. She gave me full 
directions, and put the keys in my hand. I 
promised her to destroy them before any one 
else could see them; I did it the night before 
the funeral.” 

“ And you found her will, and burned it by 
mistake with the other papers! It was a ter-' 
rible pity!” 

“There was no mistake! The will was burnt 
first!” 

“Do you mean to say you found the will, 
and deliberately destroyed it?” 

“TI did! I found first a letter addressed to 
myself, explaining ber reasons for such a will. 
Then I looked for the will; I took it out of the 
drawer; I read it through!” 

You read it?” 

“T read it carefully. It was the latest will. 
Mrs. Stanley had left everything to me; to 
me, except an annuity to Mr, Hamilton of five 
hundred dollars.” 

“Left everything to you!” repeated the as- 
tounded lawyer. 

“Everything! She gave her reasons in the 
letter she had written to me.” 

* And then you—” 

“The will was exactly as she had said it 
would be in her letter, I did not want her 
property; I would not receive it! I thought 
—I was sure—for I had heard you say so— 
that Mr. Hamilton would inherit all if there 
were no will. Iran to the fire and threw the 
paper on it; I saw it burn to ashes!” 

Mr. Sherman took to his habit in perplexity, 
of pacing the room, 

“Then, as you know, I heard what that 
rough man said—that Mr. Hamilton was not 
the nephew—that he would inherit nothing! 
I ruined him! meaning to do him ‘service! I 
deprived him even of the small annuity le.t to 
him! I want no pardon, sir, nor excuse, nor 
indulgence for what I did. I only want to 
know if I can do anything—even to the saeri- 
fice of my life—to repair that cruel wrong!” 

She wrung her hands piteously. Her eyes 
were fixed imploringly on her auditor. 

“Bless my soul! I don’t know— Stay! 
have you the letter of Mrs. Stanley—the letter 
addressed to yourself?” 

“No; [ burned that letter first of all.” { 

«The dev—” 

The lawyer suppressed the imprecation that 
xose to his lips. j 

“But—but you read the will? 
ber its contents?” 

“There was a bequest of five hundred dol- 
lars to her nephew—Claude Hamilton—” 

“Are you sure she called him her nephew?” 

“ Quite sure, sir.” 

“ Any other small bequests?’ 

“None that I recollect. The rest of her 
property was bequeathed to me.” 

“ With what purpose, or conditions?” 

“None were named; none whatever,” 

“Stay; what were the reasons she gave you 
privately in her letter?” 

Olive looked down, and a flush rose to her 
face. 

“T would rather not say, sir, what was in 
that letter.” : 

Sherman stopped short, facing her. 

““Who were the witnesses to that will?” 

“TY did not notice, sir. It had been witness- 
ed, and was under seal.” 

“Who was appointed executor?’ 

**J did not observe.” 

“Do you know the name of the lawyer who 
drew it up?” 

“T do not, sir. I never knew.” 

The lawyer fixed his eyes sternly on the 
young lady’s face. 

“You will pardon me, Miss Weston, if I 
cannot credit so improbable a tale. You are 
not candid with me.” 

“‘How so sir? I have spoken the simple 
truth; alas, to my shame and sorrow!” 

“You refuse to reveal the contents of Mrs. 
Stanley’s letter to yourself?” 

“Tt was a private letter, meant for my eyes 
eG Am I bound to tell what it contain- 

“Certainly you are; if it threw light on the 
testator’s intentions.” ; 

“Then you shall know all, sir. Mrs. Stan- 
ley had wished that I should marry her 
nephew. She said in the letter that there was 
no obstacle except my pride; that I would not 
marry one so much wealthier than myself. 
She was determined to remoye that difficulty 
by making me rich.” 

It cost the girl pain to make this disclosure. 
She was surprised to see the sneer of incre- 
dulity on the lawyer’s face, 
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“T cannot credit this statement,” he said, 
after a pause. ‘Do you know, Miss Weston, 
that in destroying a will, you have been guilty 
of a criminal act; have placed yourself in a 
position of danger?” 

Olive’s looks were assent enough. Again 
she sunk into the chair, and hid her face in her 
spread hands. 

“Tf you really burned a will, I believe it to 
have been that drawn out by myself, which 
was entirely in Mr. Hamilton’s favor.” 

Olive lifted up her face. 

‘“ What motive could I have had in destroy- 
ing a will made in his favor?” 

“That [ cannot tell. But what you tell me 
of Mrs. Stanley’s letter is too absurd; it is ut- 
terly incredible.” 

“Phen, sir, you believe me capable of hay- 
ing committed a crime to the injury of an- 
other, without any motive?” 

“You say you wished to make Mr. Hamil- 
ton the heir! It was in your.power to have 
restored his inheritance.” 

“ But he would not have accepted it as a 
gift from me.” 

“Perhaps not. It is a pity, however, you 
did not give him the chance. You have mud- 
dled matters terribly as it is; and it is my im- 
pression that you destroyed the will that 
would have made him the master of all, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Stanley’s intention.” 

Pale as death, but with the fire of indigna- 
tion in her eyes, Olive rose, and drew the cloak 
around her shoulders, As she moved toward 
the door, she turned for a last word with the 
lawyer. 

“TJ have not deserved your cruel aspersions, 
sir,” she said. ‘‘I have told you the simple 
truth. My rash act was for the good of Mr. 
Hamilton, and that I have injured him is my 
bitter punishment; how bitter, you can never 
know! I came to ask you if there were means 
I am willing! to go to prison, 
if that will undo the mischief, There is my 
address,” laying down acard. “If necessary, 
I will go into a court of justice, and swear to the 
truth of what I have said, and suffer the punish- 
ment.” 

She passed from the room, after lingering a 
moment for Mr. Sherman’s reply. But he 
only bowed coldly in farewell. As the door 
closed behind her he resumed his walk through 
the room, plunged in a prefound fit of musing. 

An hour later ycung Hamilton came in. 
Orders had been given for his admission when- 
ever he might come. He looked cheerful, not- 
withstanding the dark prospect. 

Sherman told him what had passed and his 
own grave doubts. 

The young man started up in astonishment. 

He put down at once all question of the 
perfect truthfulness of the young lady. Ue 
described the scene at the bedside of his bene- 
factress, when she had so strongly manifested 
her desire for a union between them. 

“Tt was just like my dear aunt,” he cried, 


“to resort to that romantic method of bring- | 


ing us together. And it was like Miss Wes- 
ton’s chivalrous delicacy to destroy a will that 
put her in possession Of my rights.” 

“Then you entirely believe Miss Weston's 
statement?” asked the lawyer. 

“J would pledge my life on her truth in 
anything she might say.” 

* And what do you suppose her real motive 
for the rash act?” 

‘¢ Just what she said: her unwillingness to 
avail herself of my aunt’s mode of enforcing 
her wishes. She would not accept a fortune 
on such implied conditions; she would not be- 
stow her hand where her heart was not given; 
she would not wrong me by compelling me to 
receive from her bounty what was my right— 
at least I had been taught to think so.” 

“Then you do not believe Miss Weston 
would have willingly married you?” 

“T do not,” replied the young man after a 
pause, and looking down, 

“Now it occurs to me, that the impulsive 
act, the girl’s burning a will that gave her a 
fortune, and made her mistress of your des- 
tiny, could have been prompted only by a ro- 
mantic love for you.” 

Claude’s face was suddenly irradiated, 

“You think sot” 

“T feel sure of it. It is just what young 
ladies do in tales of romance.” 

“But hardly in real life. No, I can not 
flatter myself that she ever cared for me.” 

‘By her own account the thing was done 
under sudden impulse. After reading the will 
she ran and threw it in the fire.” 

“In her generous eagerness to free me and 


free herself from an obligation. She little 
knew me to deem it necessary.” 

‘“Would you not have proposed to marry 
her?” 

“To recover my fortune? Most assuredly 
not., If I loved a woman to desperation I 
would never become her suitor while such a 
contingency existed.” 

“Then you are as foolish as herself, Well, 
we must take a business view of the matter 
and see whut we can do to remedy the diffl- 
culty.” 

“To remedy it? How can we do that?” 

“Reynolds may have drawn up the will de- 
stroyed. If he did he will know the witness- 
ess, and we may establish its contents yet.” 

“ And its authority?” 

“Tf the court so decides.” 

“ And will it be necessary for Miss Weston 
to appear and bear testimony?” 

“Certainly; we must prove how it is that 
the document is not forthcoming.” 

“T will not consent to that. I would rather 
suffer the loss.” 

“Tt is not a matter for your decision, my 
young friend, In fact, you have nothing to 
do with it. As the lawyers and advisers of 
the late Mrs, Stanley, trusted by her to fulfill 
her last wishes, it is our duty to prove them, 
and abide by them. If the court establishes 
the will, the fortune, remember, will not be- 
long to you.” 

“That is true.” 

“ And the alternative is the enjoyment of it 

. by that scamp and ex-convict. Do you know 
he has taken full possession?” 

**T suppose so.” 

“He sent the servant out for brandy the 
other night and I met him. He gave me a 
doleful account of the state of things. _Lum- 
ley and his associates make the house a per- 
petual scene of beastly revelry, drinking and 
gambling »very evening till half the night is 
over. Tho servants have all given warning.” 

“He has not yet taken out letters of admin- 
istration?” 

“‘No—but that makes no difference, There 
is no one to dispute his heirship. He'll make 
ducks and drakes of the money—as they say 
in my country—before the year’s at an end, 
We must act promptly if we hope to dispos- 
sess him.” 

“*T hope you will do so, with all my heart, 
The property will then go intact to Miss Wes- 
ton.” 

‘Five hundred dollars a year were left to 
you, my boy.” 

“That was kind considering I had no claim 
of kindred blood.” 

“And you will have the whole, if I under- 
stood the young lady aright.” 

“Never, sir, I would not accept it as her 
gift, and [ would not sue for the hand of a 
princess for the dower she would bring me,” 

“ Between you both, with your chivalrous 
notions, you may balk your aunt’s intentions. 
She undoubtedly meant the result to be a 
union between you.” 

“She took the way to defeat it, had there 

een any chance before, of such a result,” 

“Well, my duty is plain. I must take 
steps at once and see Reynolds about it.” 

The two parted, Hamilton by no means in 
a happy frame of mind, 


CHAPTER X. 
RETURNING TO SOCIAL LIFE. 


THE suit was commenced. With the testi- 
mony of Reynolds and the witnessess, as to 
the contents of the will, and that of Miss Wes- 
ton, accounting for its destruction, the law- 
yers hoped to procure its establishment by the 
court. 

Richard Lumley made a furious outbreak 
when notice was served upon him. The idea 
that any one should dare dispute his rights 
enraged him beyond expression, and he had 
reasons to dread the investigations into his 
past, which might be deemed necessary by the 
court. His counsel assured him, however, 
that no inquiry would be made into his ante- 
cedents. ‘That question was not to be entered 
into. 

The sole thing to be decided was whether 
or not the will destroyed was the last will and 


testament of the late Mrs, Stanley, and as 
such, would undoubted proof of its contents 
reestablish it in its legal authority? If so, | 
then Lumley’s claims were set aside; but | 


Seth Blake and Company hed severa) difficul- ; 


ties to throw in the way, and during “the 
law’s delay ” in settling the matter Lumley 
remained in undisputed possession, 

Olive went into court when summoned as a 
witness, with the firm spirit of a marvyr. 
She was prepared to suffer any of the conse- 
quences of her rash deed, by which she had 
ruined the future of him she had striven to 
benefit. She would go to prison, she would 
plead guilty to an indictment, she would wear 
out her life in expiating her fault, if she only 
might undo the mischief. 

Ruhama declared her intention of going 
with her, and standing by her during ihe 
trial. In vain Olive implored that she would 
not; she might be compromised by her friend- 
ship for a self-confessed criminal. Even tne 
prudent Hmily St. Clare advised her not to go 
on the score of offending her husband; but she 
would listen to no remonstrance, 

‘*My husband has left me to my own dis- 
cretion,” she would say, ‘‘and if he were here 
I should expect of a soldier and a gentleman 
that he would stand by a friendless girl, who 
has committed no fault, except being too gen- 
erous and self-forgetful.” 

So the two ladies entered the court-room 
together, Tom Wyatt walking on the other 
side of Olive, who declined taking his arm 

The brilliant Mrs. Marsh was greeted with 
a buzz of admiration. She wore a black vel- 
vet mantle, richly trimmed with guipure lace 
and bead work, a black velvet hat and droup- 
ing plume, a rich collar, fastened with a laige 
ruby brooch, and lavender kid gloves, 

Olive was in deep mourning. When she 
was called to the stand, and threw aside her 
erape vail, Ruhama also threw back the 
spotted thread lace one that had covered her 
face. Her rich color, her rippling waves of 
dark hair, her midnight eyes scintillating fire, 
and fastened upon the face of her friend, 
formed a contrast to the pale and worn, yet 
inexpressibly sweet face of the witness. Their 
manner, too, was in contrast. Mrs. Marsh 
was anxious and restless, Olive was dignified 
and composed. She had nerved herself to the 
worst, yet never had she appeared to so much 
advantage as when thus prepared and resolved 
to criminate herself. 

Her story was simply told and made a pro- 
found impression upon all present. When re- 
quired to repeat the words of Mrs. Stanley 
urging a marriage between the son of her 
adoption and the young girl who had won her 
heart, her emotion was repressed with diffi- 
culty. The blood rushed to her tace, and her 
lips quivered sadly; but she maintained her 
calmness, and did not hesitate in hér answers, 
The recital of the contents of the private let- 
ter from her benefactress to herself was 
another trying part of her testimony; but she 
went heroically through it all, 

When she came to the burning of the will, 
the generous motive for which bad been made 
apparent, the murmur of admiration would 
have burst into enthusiastic applause, had not 
the presiding judge firmly and promptly re- 
strained its outbreak. 

Wh@h her testimony was given the court ad 
journed; and Olive was led out between her 
friends. Mr. Reynolds came to shake ha:ds 
with her, and cvagratulate her on the weight 
and power added to their cause by her evi- 
dence. He was of opinion that the prospect 
was bright of a speedy decision in their fa- 
vor. 

Olive looked bewildered. She was almost 
fainting when placed in the carriage. And 
when once more in the shelter of her own room, 
with her friend bending over her, her self-pos- 
session seemed to have utterly deserted her. 
She wept long and bitterly; she listened to no 
words of consolation; finally she sunk back ex- 
hausted on the sofa, so white and rigid that 
Ruhama called the maid to help in chafing her 
hands and forehead while she offered a restora- 
tive. By degrees the unhappy girl was sooth- 
ed into quietude. 

When she came to full consciousness two 
hours later, the maid brought in a tray of re- 
freshments, and Ruhania pressed her to take a 
cup of coffee, i 

Olive suddenly started up. 

“ Have they come yet?” she asked. 

“Who, dear friend?” 

“The oflicers—to arrestme. Ithought they 
would have taken mein court; but I suppose 
they waited. They should have been here be- 
fore this time.” 


“Qhild, you are dreaming! For what could 


' you be arrested?” 


“For the crime! The crime of burning tie 
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will! Mr. Sherman told me I had placed my- 
self in danger, and I know it!” 

‘‘ Nonsense! no one thinks of attributing a 
crime to you! Everybody admired your he- 
roism; I saw it; I heard them praising you!” 

“But it was a crime, Ruhama!” 

“Your generous self-sacrifice made it heroic; 
and so they all said and thought. Come, 
Olive, you must get over this nervousness. 
Drink this; it will do you good. We shall 
have visitors this evening; and I have invited 
Tom Wyatt to dinner.” ; 

“ And you think I will not be arrested and 
taken to prison?” 

Rubama laughed. 

‘«The only result I apprehend is, that when 
you are declared the heiress by the establish- 
ment of the missing testament, you will be so 
beset with suitors and friends that you will not 
be satisfied toremain here. You can then take 
possession of your own house; and then I shall 
expect an invitation from you.” 

“Ruhama! do you fancy for a moment, that, 
should the will be established, I would avail 
myself of its provisions?” 

‘© Why not?” 

“That I would take the fortune which be- 
longs to Mr. Hamilton?” 

“He is provided for, as I understand. If 
he has not enough you can give him part of 
the rest.” ‘ 

** And keep any portion myself —bequeathed 
to me under the understanding—” 

“That you would marry Hamilton! Do you 
know, Olive dear, I have always thought he 
loved you; and I still believe it.” 

‘You are mistaken, Ruhama. And even if 
he did, he would never own it, while I held the 
fortune to which he has the sole right. He 
is too proud to seek a bride for her money.” 

“And you—” 

“T will give it all up to him, every cent of 
it, if he can be induced to acceptit. But 1 
fear he will not; | know he will not!” 

“Then these foolish scruples on both sides 
will keep you two apart, and defeat his aunt’s 
object, after all?” 

“Dear Mrs. Stanley! She could not have 
devised a surer means of preventing what she 
most wished for!” 

‘What a pity! You are both too proud!” 

‘*T am determined on one thing,” said Olive. 

“What is that?” 

“¥ will never accept the property—eyen if 
it is awarded to me! I would die first!” 

‘What can be done with it, then?” 

“T will send Mr. Hamilton a deed of it 
drawn up in due form, and signed. If he will 
not take it—then it will have to remain in the 
hands of the executors, who may persuade him 
when I have left the State. I shall go to the 
West.” 

“Or to Europe with me, Olive. You shall 
not leave me. But I shall not like Mr. Hain 
ilton, if he consents to the sacrifice. He know 
what were the wishes of his aunt; if he takes 
her fortune he is bound to fulfill the implied 
condition.” 

“Do you think I would accept him, or the 
money, acquired by compliance with such a 
condition?” 

“Would you not, if he asked you to marry 
him?’ 

‘** No—a thousand times—no!” 

“Oiive, you are a puzzle to me! 
cared for Claude Hamilton.” 

“‘T thought once—he cared for me,” faltered 
the girl, covering her face with her hands. 
“But he does not. He does not.” 

“How do you know?” 

‘Ts he not engaged to Miss Monelle?? 

“They say s0; but I do not believe it, He 
has not seen her since some days before Mrs. 
Stanley’s death.” 

« Are you sure?” 

“T heard her say so, when I met her last. 
She inquired about him ina manner no be- 
trothed young lady would ask after a lover, 
And she was merriest of the merry, with half 
a dozen beaux hovering around her. No—no 
—my dear; rest assured Mr. Hamilton is heart- 
whole from that quarter.” 

‘How thankful I am!”. ejaculated Olive, 
elasping her hands, 

“Ah, Olive!” 

* That so noble a nature is not the slave of 
one so frivolous as I hear she is! She wonlda 
never have made him hapny.” 

‘T know of but one who could do that!” said 
Ruhama, significantly. 

‘¢ Hush, Ruhama! Let us not speak of him! 
I hope, I pray for his happiness, but it does 
not depend on me.” 


You once 


“Now, my dear, you reaily must dress and 
come down to dinner. I will not excuse you 
again, You have just three-quarters of an 
hour,” 

Mrs. Marsh went into her own room and 
came out arrayed in corn-colored moire an- 
tique, trimmed profusely with black lace. 
She wore no ornament in her hair, whose wavy 
abundance framed her dark, beautiful face like 
a picture. Smiles were on her countenance, 
though only a few minutes before she had been 
weeping bitterly. 7 

Olive had made no change in her dress be- 
yond a fresh collar and cuffs. Her light 
brown hair, with its ruddy tint, rippled on 
either side her well-shaped head, and escaped 
in loose curls behind the ears and in clustering 
rings over the temples. Its massive coil at 
the back of the head was confined by a slender 
jet comb, and had not even a ribbon by way 
of adornment, Both, in their different styles 
of loveliness, looked best ~yhen dressed with 
simplicity. 

The dinner passed quietly, with only one 
guest; but several came in after it was over; 
among them were Mr. and Mrs. St. Clare. 
Olive was surprised to find how much her 
spirits rose from the weight that had depress- 
ed them so long. She played and sung and 
listened to music with real enjoyment; and the 
old days seemed to return, with oblivion of 
the wretchedness that had so crushed her, and 
caused her to feel that life was at an end for 
her, and the graye would be a welcome refuge. 

The guests departed early, and Mrs, Marsh 
attended Olive to her room, dismissing the 
maid, who waited to tender any service. 

“T have made an engagement for you,” she 
said, drawing their cushioned easy-chairs near 
the grate, in which a few coals were dying 
out. ‘‘ For to-morrow evening.” 

“For me?” 

“Yes, Olive. You have too long shunned 
society. It is time you appeared again in the 
circles you always adorned.” 

“You forget, Ruhama,” returned the girl, 
glancing at the mourning-dress she was unfas- 
tening to remove if. 

““No—I do not forget. That will not inter- 
fere with the engagement, It is only to Emi- 
ly’s house; a musical reunion of select friends. 
You need not make objections; your going is 
decided upon, beyond remonstrance.” 

*‘T am sure you will excuse me, Ruhama.” 

“No—I will not. [I have set my heart upon 
it. It will do you good; you need to be drawn 
out of your brooding over sorrow. 1 never 
saw such an improvement as this evening over 
this morning in you, Olive.” 

“Ah, I was so wretched this morning!” 

“True; you had a terrible ordeal to pass. 
But it is happily over; you have atoned for 
what you call your rashness, and have shown 
the dignity and worth of your character. You 
may be a lion in society if you choose, my 
dear.” 

‘“Ruhama!” exclaimed the girl, reproach- 
fully. 

““'There—don’t be angry; Idon’t mean that 


you will be; you are too proud and reserved. 
-But I will not have you suffering your talents 


to run to waste, and your health to be worn 
out by nursing woe that you might struggle 
against, and overcome, and put away from 
you. While you were engaged in the dis- 
charge of duties, I did not interfere; I left it 
to Mrs. Stanley to soothe you, and bring back 
health and happiness—” 

“Then you thought of me, Ruhama? I am 
plies for that!” murmured Olive, sinking 
on one knee by her friend’s side, and leaning 
her head upon her lap. 

“When have I forgotten you, my friend?” 
answered the warm-hearted young wife. 
“Did you think yourself forgotten and for- 
saken?” 

“T have thought so at times,” 

“Then you made a great mistake. Now, 
sit you there, Olive ”indicating the easy- 
chair beside her own—“ and listen patiently ; 
for I want to open my heart to you.” 

Olive did as she was bidden; first throwing 
on a white cambric dressing-gown. 

“T want to tell you about myself. It will be 
a relief to lighten my burden, and your sym- 
pathy will do it.” 

“Your burden?” 

“Tam not so gay and thoughtless as I seem, 
Do you know how many weeks it is since I 
have gone out or received visitors, till you 
came to me?” 

“T did not know—” 

“You shall hear what I have to say; and 


then judge if I have not had my sorrows, as 
well as yourself.” 

‘ But, Ruhama, your troubles can be thrown 
off whenever you please.” 

“Can they? You shall judge. You know 
the circumstances of my marriage, Olive?” 

“You married aman your senior by many 
years, but one of such noble nature that he de- 
serves all respect and affection.” 

“ He does indeed!” said the wife, with a deep 
sigh, ‘ But for my acceptance of him; it was 
to save my father from distressing embarrass- 
ments in business. Did you know that?” 

“ Something like it I heard, but it was only 
a surmise among people who knew nothing of 
your affairs,” 

‘Tt was true, nevertheless.” 

** And he—the General—he accepted the sa- 
crifice?” 

‘He never suspected it. My father persuad- 
ed him that he had won my affections. I tried 
to act so, that he should not be undeceived.” 

“ Poor Ruhama!” 

‘*No, you need not pity me. WhenI put 
on the semblance of gayety and happiness te 
cover the deceit that had been practiced, | 
schooled my heart to submission and obedience. 
I learned to love my husband.” 

Olive seized her hand, and pressed it warm- 
ly between both her own. 

“To love him as I had never loved any man. 
While we were abroad, I saw how superior he 
was to all others I met; how highly educated, 
how able to instruct and guide me. My heart 
surrendered itself to him as a guide and teach- 
er. His wish wasmy law. This was growing 
more deep and earnest day by day, this feel- 
ing; and it is only since we came home that the 
storm has arisen that threatens to root it up, 
and leave only waste and desolation.” 

“Oh, my friend! this will not be!” 

“Tt looks like it—my husband’s long ab- 
sence, when we had not been parted before 
since our wedding-day; and his leaving me in 
such violent anger, Olive.” 

“But you had not deserved it, Ruhama?” 

“* Thad done nothing, child; nothing to jus- 
tify the least unkindness. But my husband 
has the one failing, that darkens his many 
splendid traits of character.” 

“You never gave him cause for jealousy?” 

“Never. All my flirtations, you know, were 
on the surface, and never touched the heart of 
either party. These harmless pleasantries I 
gave up when I married.” 

“That was your duty, Ruhama.” 

“ When the General first confessed his fail- 
ing, I vowed he should have no cause for its 
outbreak, I have kept my word,” 

“Tt was such a trifle, too, that aroused his 
anger.” 

“Was it not?) Nothing to justify his using 
bitter language, and reproaching me in a man- 
ner I thought I should never be able to for- 
give!” 

“But you told him—” 

“T would not condescend to a denial of such 
a frivolous accusation. I told him I hated 
him—and just then I did! I did!” 

The impulsive woman burst into a passion of 
sobs and tears. 

When Olive had soothed her to calmness, she 
went on recalling the scene: 

‘“* He said he would take me home, and then 
leave me—that very night.” 

“Not forever! He will not stay away?” 

“How can I tell? He is so resolute—so 
proud! Olive, I can hardly think he ever 
loved me!” 

“Nay, you cannot know the force of love in 
such aheart. The long garnered affections of 
a life were lavished on you,” 

“And if I have thrown them away in a 
moment’s petulance!”’ 

‘No fear of that, Ruhama. He will come 
back to you.” 

“Tf I had only pleaded my own cause! I 
could have made him ashamed of his unworthy 
suspicions.” 

‘Perhaps not then. Jealousy is a kind of 
madness, But you might write to him, dear.” 

‘*T will, as soon as I know where he is, He 
bas cut off all communication between us, He 
—who seemed to live but in the sight of his 
wife!” 

“Then be sure—be very sure—he is not far 
from you!” 

“T thought so at first. I thought he might 
have means of finding out everything; might 
even play the spy on me. And so I have shut 
myself up in this house, and refused all invita- 
tions; receiving very few visitors, and those 


| ladies—my intimate friends.” 
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“Dear Kubama! It has been a cruel trial.” 

‘‘T was miserable, till you came to me. 
Olive, I found my own peace of mind return 
ing while I sympathized with you.” 

A gentle caress was the girl’s response. 

“T have tried to keep up my spirits, and sue- 
ceeded tolerably well; though at times my 
heart seemed like to break.” 

“Shall I tell you, dear, what is my advice?” 

‘Do, if you please.” 


** Continue to live in seclusion. Avoid soci- 


ety of persons who would give you injudicious | 


sympathy and counsel; who would involve you 
in fresh difficulties. Find out—as you surely 
will before long—where your husband is; and 
either go to him or write to him, He cannot 
withstand your pleadings,” 


*T do not think he would, were he convinced | 


of my love.” 

‘*Make him sure of that. He is doubtful of 
his own merits. Numbering twice your years, 
he cannot fancy that you prefer him to the 
young and the light-hearted. You say he is 
only jealous of one?” 

‘Of Wyndham only, as far as I know, But 
else.” 

“Then avoid Wyndham. 
once fancied he was in love with you?” 

“The lightest kind of a flirtation was be- 
tween us for a few weeks. He never had a 
thought of addressing me. He was nearer be- 
ing a suitor of yours, Olive,” 

‘Fe was never that, [ am sure.” 

“No, you kept every one at such a distance. 
Of late, whatever heart Mr. Blount has to give 
has gone in a different direction; so Hmily 
thinks.” 

““Tndeed?” 

“ Atter that wild little girl, your pupil for- 
merly.” 

“Elodie Sterne!” 

“You heard of her running away, to go on 
the stage?” 

“Yes; and I was grieved to hear it, too!” 

“Wyndham made every effort to find her, 
and persuade her to return to his guardianship. 
He discovered her at last, in a young debu- 
tante at the opera, under an Italian name, She 
had been engaged in some one’s place, to ap- 
pear in a part beyond her powers; but the 
manager trusted that her youth and beauty 
would make amends for all deficiencies. Mr. 
Blount was at the opera thut evening, and saw 
her. He found out from the manager where 
she was living, and went the next day to see 
her. But she was gone.” 

* Gone?” 

* She and the people with her had left their 
lodgings, and the city, uo doubt, ‘lhe mana- 
ger uad decided not to let her sing again in 
that part. She was too much in need of culti- 
vation for such advancement, as he became 
sensible when the newspaper critics condemn- 
ed her.” 

** And she had vanished, you say?” 

“Utterly and completely. Her guardian 
thinks she was taken to Europe.” 

‘With whom ” 

“She was in charge of an English woman, a 
concert singer of no artistic repute, who went 
by the narne of Madame Leona, Elodie’s un- 
cie, Bennett Rashleigh, was their traveling 
agent.” 

“Then she was with her uncle?” 

“Her aunt’s husband; but a man not fit to 
Lave the care of her. All he cared about was 
making money out of the poor child's talents.” 

“Mr. Blount has not pursued her w Hu- 
rope?” 

“No; he knew it would be useless, if she had 
determined upon a professional career. And 
Emily wasso opposed to further search. ‘lhe 
girl had been ungrateful and treacherous, she 
said, and she never wished to see her again. 
Herbert thinks she will be brought to a sense 
of her own deliciencies by hearing the best 
music abroad, sooner than by anything else. 
But it has been a severe blow to Wyndham. 
I think he would have married the girl.” 

‘Let us hope he may find her, and penitent 
for the trouble she gave him.” 

‘Be it so. But, to return to myself. I have 
accepted Emily’s invitation, Olive, for you and 
myseli—sure of its doing us both good. [am 
longing for some really tine music, and you are 
starving for it, too, The society of a few 


chosen friends draws me out of my dismal 
thoughts. 
evening?” 
“itis but a small party?’ 
* A score or so, I suppose; Emily’s acquain- 
tances most deyuted to music. Your dress wi. 


You will go with me to-morrow 


Do you know I | 


do well enough; and I shall wear my plainest. 
Be a good gir!, Olive! Jam so miserable, you 
might help me to recover my serenity.” 

“That will be a reason quite sufficient, were 
there no other, Ruhama, But I shall enjoy 
the music, too. As you say, I have starved 
tor some those many months.” 

The two friends embraced with a hearty good- 
night; and both rested the better for the inter- 
change of sympathy and mutual resolutions to 
uid each other. 


CHAPLER XI. 
A SURPRISE AND A SHOCK. 

A NUMBER of enthusiastic connoisseurs in art 
were assembled at the house of Herbert St. 
Clare, and seldom had a party been so keenly 
enjoyed by the invited guests. The host did 
his best to entertain his friends, and his powers 
bad not diminished since the time when he had 
been the lion of fashionable circles. Olive, in 
contributing her share to the general feast of 
music, forgot to feel that she had entered too 
soon the cirele from which she had fancied her 
poverty excluded her forever. She caught 


his jealousy might break out toward any one | herself, indeed, now and then, wondering at 


her new position, and feeling that she was tast 
ing of forbidden joys. But the cordial kind- 
ness with which she was greeted by all her 
former acquaintances, was soothing and de- 
lightful to her. 

There was no formality or dullness in that 
select circle. They had come for the enjoy- 
ment of music, and to hear one or two artists 
lately arrived trom Italy, who would not have 
given their performance at any other private 
house in the city. Each guest, therefore, felt 
that he or she was admitted to a rare and en- 
viable privilege. And there was no display of 
refreshments to please those who care for eat- 
ing and drinking. A table at one end of the 
third parlor was set out with wines, light 
punch, lemonade, sandwiches and cake, and 
any who chose might help themselves in the 
intervals of song and conversation, 

Olive remained near Ruhama the first part 
of the evening. She saw the light of pleasure 
in her friend’s eyes, and sympathized in her 
feelings. Mrs. Marsh was dressed in black 
silk, with a chemisette and collar of point lace 
in the square-cut front, a becoming though 
simple costume. Her overskirt was richly 
trimmed with Brussels lace; her hair was 
wholly without ornament, 

When the music ceased, she was surrounded 
by friends; but Wyndham Blount, who was 
present, came not near her, after the first 
greeting. He was very attentive to Miss Wes- 
ton. He talked to her of the musical treat 
they had enjoyed, and discussed the merits of 
the professional vocalists, and the public sen- 
sation they had already created. Wyndham 
had little scientific knowledge of the art, and 
was glad to learn the opinion of a lady whose 
taste was so well known. Her approbation— 
so enthusiastic as it was——convinced him he 
had aright to be delighted, 

Olive ventured at length to ask if he had 
heard any news of her former pupil, Miss 


| Sterne, 


He had heard nothing since she left New York 
so suddenly. She had been hurried away, he 
did not doubt, by the persons who had her in 
charge, to avoid his claims on her 

“Though I should not have insisted on 
these,” he added, “If the young girl were 
bent on a professional career, I should have in- 
terfered no further than to urge her to consent 
to a course of instruction likely to develop her 
powers and fit her for the place she aimed to 
attain,” > 

“You think she had great talent?’ asked 
Olive. : 

“Nay; I should ask your opinion on that 
subject, as you had full opportunity of judg- 
ing. You know how little 1 am qualified,” 

**T thought,” Olive replied, ‘that she might 
some time or other, realize her dream of emi 
nent fame. She had a fresh and charming 
voice, though not yet brought out to the pow- 
er it might have reached, by long and labori- 
ous practice. She was too impatient for the 
hard work necessary, and disposed to slur it 
over, if not restrained.” 

“Your judgment agrees with that of the 
manager, with whom I talked the day after I 
heard her at the opera. He said she was im- 
perfect in the instruction she had received; 
and that her voice lacked volume; years, per- 
haps, of the best and most careful training 
would be necessary before she could command 
a high position, I would have sent her to 
Paris, if she had returned to me,” 


| edness, in his eagerness to obtain money. 
| would hide her, or carry her awong the In- 


* And you think those in whose care she has 
placed herself, will not do her justice?” 

“Their aim is solely to make money; and 
they have no object in giving her better knowl- 
edge. Rashleizh, her uncle, is the man who 
claims her fortune for his son; and he will be 
governed entirely by his own interest.” 

“Poor girl! he will prevent ber return to 
her real friends?’ 

“T fear he will; he is capable of any wick- 
He 


dians, sooner than permit her to stand in the 
way of his securing the property that belongs 
to her.” 

“You have no clue to her place of resi- 
dence?” 

‘Only a promise from a worthy, out poor 
old dame—Mrs. Brill, her late aunt’s friend— 
that she will inform me when she learns whith- 
er Elodie has been taken, I have convinced 
the old lady that [am no tyrant of a guardian, 
but the young lady’s well-meaning friend. As 
soon as I can, I will lay my.reasonable pro- 
position before her; and when she finds | arm 
not disposed to crush her ambitious hopes, I 
think she will agree to my plans.” 

‘Ts it Miss Sterne you are speaking about?’ 
asked his sister, who came up at that moment. 
‘*T never wantto hear hername again, Don’t 
you think, Olive, that my brother is fully ab- 
solved from his charge of such a willful little 
traitress?”" 

“If he can at any time do her good, or save 
her from evil, by his interference, be is Lound 
to do it,” returned'Olive, gravely. 

“ But not to torment himself to hunt her up 
again! For my part, I was glad when she 
took herself off, to pursue her visions of fame 
and fortune.” 

Before Olive could reply, her attention was 
arrested, What she saw caused a crimson 
flush to mount to her very forehead. It was 
so painfula betrayal of emotion, that she turn- 
ed away, and stooped to pick up her ham tker- 
chief, having purposely let it slide from her 
lap. 

‘‘ Ah, there is Mr. Hamilton!” exclaiined the 
hostess, turning to greet the new - comer. 
‘*« Better late than never!’ though he hus miss- 
ed the best songs.” 

The young man bowed, as he took Mrs. St. 
Clare’s offered hand, and smiled at her re- 


proaches, 

“You have lost the Signora and the 
Signor B——,” she said, “and that is your 
punishment, They have just left us.” 


Olive had recovered her self- possession when 
she received the greeting of Claude, aud his 
expression of pleasure that she had been per- 
suaded to come, 

““You have too long immured yoursel!,” he 
added in a whisper, ‘‘and I have seen that 
your health was suffering.” 

There was unwonted tenderness in his tone; 
and no friend of the girl’s would have had rea- 
son to complain of the lack of color in her 
cheeks. He saw the bloom he had missed, and 
was pleased, as his looks showed. Olive met 
that look for an instant, and her eyes drooped 
before it. 

“T am a fool!” she mentally exclaimed. 
“Why can I not meet him as a friend, like Mr. 
Blount?” 

When she looked up, she saw Claude in 
earnest conversation with Rubhama Marsh. 
They began to promenade, to the slow :nusic 
just then beginning in the extension par- 
lor. 

Wyndham offered his arm, and Olive took 
it, joining in the procession, They had taken 
the second turn, when, as they approached 
one of the French windows in the frout draw- 
ing-room, Olive suddenly stood still, growing 
very pale, with her eyes staring in one direc- 
tion. , 

“What is the matter, Miss Weston?’ .<- 
Claimed Wyndham. ‘You are ill; take a 
seat. I will bring you some wine.” 

But the girl only raised her finger, and 
pointed to the window. 

“Did you not see it?’ she asked, in a faint 
voice. 

“See what? Nothing is there!” 

“Yes—the face--the face between the cur- 
tains! It is gone now.” Fe 

Wyndham led her up close to the window. 

“T see that one of the blinds has been blown 
back,” he said. ‘‘ Did you see a face?” 

“Yes, just there. A man was looking in.” 

She was trembling violently. 


“Some loafer from the street. But it was 


| impudent of kim to come in at the gate, and 
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cross the lawn over the flower-beds. Perhaps 
a footman from one of the carriages.” 

“No, it was no servant.” 

“Sit here, and I will go to see.” 

The young man left her, and passed out of 
the door, through the company into the hall, 
and out at the front door, 

But Olive arose quickly the instant he had 
left her, passing behind the voluminous dra- 
peries of the window, which she drew close to- 
gether, so as to screen her from observation. 
She then unfastened the window, pushed it 
open, and stepped out. 

She stood on a narrow balcony, only two 
feet from the ground. The air was warm and 
balmy. She leaned over the trelliswork and 
peered into the foliage that shaded the front 
of the house, 

She thought she saw the figure of a man, but 
could not tell. Instantly her resolution was 
taken. By that time Wyndham had about 
gained the front door. 

Stepping on a low, wooden bench, she swung 
herself over the light railing and stepped on 
the ground. The turf was dry and soft asa 
carpet. She stole after the retreating form 
which she fancied she had seen, 

The thick shrubbery concealed her from the 
view of any one at the front door. And the 
wide lawn extended some distance to the rail- 
ing that divided it from the street. In that 
locality, the houses were scattered, and there 
was none adjoining St. Clare’s on either side. 

The girl had a motive strong enough to over- 
master any fear she might have entertained. 
Hearing a rustle among the leaves, she follow- 
ed quickly, The angle of the house was turn- 
ed, and the faint moonlight fell upon the 
green, free from the intercepting tracery of 
foliage. Here, indeed, the figure of a man 
might be dimly discerned. He stood still; 
he seemed to have just caught a glimpse of his 
pursuer, 

Olive came near enough to touch his arm, 
but she did not. She was trying to gather 
courage to speak. 

“Ts it Ruhama?” asked a low voice. 

“No, but it is Ruhama’s friend,” she replied, 
firmly. ‘‘I am not mistaken. I am so glad 
I have found you.” 

‘Why are you glad?” the deep tone re- 
sponded. 

“ Because I have an opportunity to show you 
how unlike yourself you are, thus hovering in 
concealment—” 

‘* And playing the spy? Speak out; do not 
spare me,” 

‘“T hope there isno need. Will you come 
in?’ 

“Tam not an invited guest,” the man re- 
marked, in a bitter tone, 

“But a most welcome one. Give me your 
arm, General Marsh, and let us go in to- 
gether.” 

“No, I will not.” 

“You have just returned home?” 

“‘T came two hours after you had gone. I 
was surprised to find my wife had gone to a 
party, and of all houses to this one. But all 
this does not interest you, Miss Weston.” 

“Tndeed it does. Ihave been your wife’s 
guest for some time.” 

‘*So the housekeeper told me,” 

“‘ And to me your wife confided the cause of 
your—leaving her.” 

‘Tt is made public, then?” 

“No, General; not a soul knows of it but 
myself. Ruhama said very little even to me, 
before last night, much as she has suffered. 
She has been very unhappy.” 

“Tt is likely! she has sought her usual so- 
lace!” 

‘This is the first time she has spent an eve- 
ning from home since you left her!” cried the 
girl, eager to vindicate her friend. “Come 
this way, General Marsh; they cannot see us 
from the front. I know that Ruhama is 
wretched on account of this misunderstanding; 
and I implore you to put an end to it,” 

“‘How did you know I was here?” demand- 


' ed the husband. 


“T saw your face at the window. I knew 
you at once!” 

“Then you saw me in a situation I am 
ashamed to have been caught in!’ moaned the 
unhappy man. “All the company know I 
have been spying, I suppose?” 

‘“Not one, I hope and believe!” cried Olive, 
“Mr, Blount was with me, and when I told 
him I had seen a man’s face—for he asked 
what startled me so—he came to the door to 
reconnoiter. He must have gone in again. 
They will miss me presently; they will know 


Ihave come out, for I had to leave the win- 
dow open. I must go back directly. Oh, 
General Marsh, how can you be unkind tosuch 
a wife?” 

‘‘T should not have followed her to any 
house but this!” 

‘“Ruhama loves you with all her heart.” 

“T cannot believe it!” 

‘‘She does: she told me she did! She 
wept bitter tears over your lost confidence! 
You have wronged her; she never gave you 
cause for suspicion!” , 

‘You say this, Miss Weston, in pity for 
me—” 

“T say it because it is the truth! Come in 
with me, and see how delighted she will be! 
She has only waited to learn where you were 
to follow you, or write to you.” 

“She would have followed me?” 

“You could not have escaped her—had she 
known where to find you!” 

“She said to me something very differ- 
ent!” 

“She was stung and outraged by unjust sus- 
spicion. General Marsh, you did wrong to 
suspect her?” 

The wretched man smote his forehead with 
his hand. 

‘‘To-night,” continued Olive, ‘‘she has not 
once spoken with Mr. Blount. He has been 
close to me nearly all the evening. It is too 
ridiculous, jealousy. of him. If he cares for 
any one it is for that little ward of his, who 
ran away some months since, and came out at 
the opera, and vanished again. I heard him 
talking of her. Oh, General Marsh, it is hard 
to speak to you in this manner, to you who are 
so much my superior; and you may think me 
very forward; butI must try to undeceive you! 
Pray forgive me!” 

“Miss Weston you have my respect—my 
gratitude—” 

“ And you will come in with me?” 

‘No, no, I dare not! I cannot meet her 
yet, nor with others Jooking on!” 

“Then go home and let her find you there, 
I will bring her presently.” : 

“She is angry with me; I could not bear 
harsh words from her! You know not what a 
state my mind isin! I feel as if I should go 
mad!” 

“Go—go—and wait for us! We will fol- 
low you directly! I dare not stay!” 

And the girl turned and fled hastily back. 
She heard voices at the front door, and saw 
that the window was closed by which she 
had come out. There was no other way but 
to brave a shower of questions. 

She walked up the steps composedly, and 
answered to those who asked where she 
had been, that she had been taking a mouthful 
of fresh air at the end of the balcony. It was 
so warm in the rooms, and so pleasant with- 
out. Now she felt refreshed. As she passed 
in, Ruhama caught her arm, 

‘‘ Were you faint, dear friend?” she asked. 

“Not faint—but—I feel better now! Let 
us go home.” 

She grasped her friend’s hand with a sig- 
nificant pressure. Ruhama led her at once to 
the dressing-room., ~* 

“What have you to tell me?” she asked. 

‘“« He was here a few moments since; I saw 
and spoke with him. We shall find him at 
your house.” 

‘*My husband?” 

“Not a word now. I will tell you all as we 

0!” 
: The two ladies came out into the hall, and 
took leave of their hostess. Mr. Wyatt drew 
Ruhama’s arm within his own, and Wyndham 
led Olive down the steps. 

“Did you see any one?’*he whispered. ‘I 
know you were outside, I missed you when I 
went back into the rooms.” 

“Do not question me, Mr. Blount,” replied 
the girl, ‘‘for I must not repeat anything I 
heard. I fancied I recognized—an old ac- 
quaintance, and went out to get an explana- 
tion of conduct that appearedsingular. Ionly 
found that it was all right; it was no busi- 
ness of mine. Did any one wonder at my ab- 
sence?” 

“Not till the moment you came back. I 
was afraid, Olive, of an attack on you by that 
reprobate brother of Mrs. Stanley’s. He is 
furious, I understand, at the probability that 
the court will soon reinstate you in your rights 
as the heiress.” 

“Tt was not he; Mr. Lumley has never 
spoken to me since I left that house.” 

“T am glad of that. You must call on me 
if you need a friend, Olive.” 


They were at the carriage, and Ruhama was 
waiting. Wnydham helped both ladies in, 
and Tom Wyattsaid he would see them home, 
In spite of their remonstrances, he sprung upon 
the box beside the coachman. 

Olive told her friend all! Ruhama flung 
her arms round her, and embraced her with 
tears of joy. 

“You are indeed a true friend!” she cried. 
“And you think we shall find him at home?” 

“Ttrustso. Atany rate heis in New York, 
and as penitent for his cruel jealousy as we 
could expect a husband to be. Don’t be agi- 
tated, dear; it will all be well! You have no- 
thing to fear!” 

“T owe it to you, Olive!” 

Both hurried into the house, and the young 
wife eagerly questioned the servants; but no 
one had arrived within two hours. The Gene- 
ral had come, early in the evening, and had 
seen the housekeeper; he had left orders, no 
doubt, with her, for they talked together in 
the library; no one else had seen him but the 
butler, and he only foramoment. The house- 
keeper was sent for, and came, She only 
stated that her master had seemed in a hurry; 
had made some excuse—she did not remember 
what—for not having written before his un- 
expected return; had asked who was staying 
at the house, and where the mistress had gone; 
and had said he might see her before she came 
home. The dame thought he had certainly 
gone to fetch both the ladies home. 

When the servants had retired Ruhama 
threw herself into a chair in the library, and 
dashed the indignaut tears from her eyes. 

“Ts it not too cruei?’ she cried, “thus to 
subject me to the curious commentsof my do- 
mesties? They will all be wondering what is 
the matter, and spreading the news of some 
disagreement, exaggerating what they do not 
understand! This is the worst of all!” 

“They will not suspect that anything is 
wrong,” said Olive. ‘‘They understand that 
we saw him at Mr. St. Clare’s, that he was 
hurried, and expected to join us at home. [ 
took care to say this to the butler. If he 
walked he may be here yet. Atthe worst you 
will see him to-morrow.” 

“And the whole household will know he 
was in town and did not come home!” wailed 
the deserted wife. 

“Ruhama, you have done nothing amiss, 
and have nothing to fear. It is not for you to 
shrink and tremble at phantoms. Whenever 
the General returns you will receive him as 
a true wife should, and not trouble yourself 
at the carpings of indifferent people.” 

“What should I do withoct you, Olive?” 
murmured the wife, as she returned her em- 
brace. 

“Now I will say good-night,” said Olive, 
‘Cand I advise you to retire to your room, and 
to bed—for you are tired. Throw off the care 
that would keep you from sleep.” 


“Ah, chfld! If you were married you 
would not give such counsel! I will wait here 
half an hour.” 


“Then I will stay with you.” 

“No, would rather you didnot. If Arthur 
comes, he will want to see me alone at first. 
He is so reticent, it would be death to him to 
humble himself before a spectator. It was 
bitter to him, no doubt, to know that you were 
aware of his jealousy; and for that he will re- 
proach me.” 

“Dear Ruhama! He would have thought 
it made public if I had not told him,” 

“Yes, you did right. Now leave me, dear; 
I would rather be alone.” 

With a good-night kiss, Olive went out, and 
up-stairs to her own room. 

Ruhama went to the window, and saw that 
the blinds were all closed and fastened. She 
drew the curtains closely, and their shimmer- 
ing folds swept the floor. At the rear end of 
the spacious room a heavy silk curtain hung 
before a small apartment called sportively the 
boudoir, in which, opposite the entrance, was 
a large bay window with deep alcoves richly 
draped with silk damask, matching the window 
curtains of the library. The door curtain was 
looped on either side, as usual, but the dra- 
peries of the bay window stirred, and Ruha- 
ma’s heart seemed to stand still with surprise 
and terror, as she saw a man’s figure in the 
dim light stepping from behind the curtain. 

The next instant she sprung forward with a 
glad cry. 

“ Arthur, is it you?’ she exclaimed. 

Her arms were outstretched, and her swift 
bound brought her close to the figure. She re- 
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coguized it as she came near, and recoiled sev- 
eral paces, 1 

“Mr. Wyatt!” was all she could say. 

Tom: followed her as she went back, She 
was near’ fainting, and sunk upon one of the 
large leathern chairs. He could see that her 
face was white and her lips were convulsed. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Marsh! forgive me!” he pleaded. 
“TJ thought you knew that I came in with you; 
I thought you knew I was here!” 

Ruhama struggled for self-control. 
waved back the intruder as he approached to 
offer assistance. 

“T am a rutian—a wretch—a fool!” cried 
the young man, “to frighten you thus! I can- 
not forgive myself! Let me bring you a glass 
of wine!” 

The lady recovered power to speak. 

_ No, no; I want nothing! Why did you 
conceal yourself?” 

“J did not mean to do that! I merely 
strolled into your little room while you were 
speaking to Miss Weston. I was looking at the 
painting that projects over the window, and 
noting the effect of the spectral light upon it. 
I never dreamed of surprising you. Pray par- 
don me” 

“Tt is late,” Ruhama began. 

*T know it is, and I will detain you but an 
instant. Ruhama, you are in trouble—I heard 
what the General said to you that night at the 
ball, when he snatched the miniature from 
your pocket.” 

“You heard him?” 

“And I—my very soul burns to espouse 
your cause, dear, injured lady! He who could 
speak in that manner is uot worthy of you. 
You must not bear such injustice.” 

“Mr, Wyatt—” 

The young man came near her; he stooped 
to raise her hand, but she snatched it away. 

‘“ Ruhama, the laws of our Western States 
would release you! You could obtain a divorce 
for such cruelty! Why not avail yourself of 
them?” 

The wife covered her face with her hands. 

“T have so longed to speak to you alone! 1 
must seize this opportunity? Ruhama, I have 
never ceased to love you! I love you more 
than ever! I suffer with every blow hurled 
at youl Will you not accept succor at my 
hand! Ah, you hide your face—” 

‘Tt is in shame!” cried the lady, impetuous- 
ly, uncovering her face and rising, though she 
trembled so she could hardly stand. ‘‘ The 
worst of my humiliation is that you dare to 
speak to me in this manner,” ; 

‘ Ruhama!? 

“Mrs. Marsh, if you please, sir! That is 
my name—and Iam proud of it! Ilove my 
husband! If the laws offered me release by 
any crime of his, I would not take it! I would 
cling to him! Oh, what have I done to be thus 
shamed and humbled?” 

‘‘T beseech you, forgive me,” pleaded the 
offender. 

‘Leave me, Mr. Wyatt! You" have given 
mea great shock! You have shown me the 
danger of trusting one I esteemed a friend! 


You can do me no other service or favor than | 


to leave me!” 


“ Only say you pardon me!” 

“Your very presence here is a peril and a 
reproach to me! Why will you not go? Will 
you force me to call the servants?’ 

. Wyatt had moved toward the door; he turn- 
ed quickly and rushed to her. 

‘‘T am gone!” he said, ‘‘and will not again 
offend your sight. Only say you forgive me; 
give me your hand in token of pardon. If you 
only know how miserable I am!” 

Ruhama’s hand was outstretched; it may 
have been to enforce his departure. But he 
snatched it, and pressed it passionately to his 
lips. 

“Now, farewell!” he gasped, in a voice 
hoarse with feelings that almost suffocated 
him. 

Ruhama snatched her hand away and step- 
ped back. As she did so, she noticed that the 
door of the library nearest the front, which 
had been ajar, was pushed gently open, while 
a rush of cold air came in, evidently from the 
outside door of the mansion, opened likewise. 

Tom Wyatt saw her eyes fixed, and in- 
stinctively turned. A figure stood in the door- 
way; but before he could recognize it, or 
speak, it had vanished. In a second the house 
door was closed with some violence, as if some 
one had gone out, 

Rubama stood transfixed with horror, 

“Tt was Arthur!” she cried. ‘Quick, go 
after him; bring him back!” 


She | 


Wyatt obeyed her. He was outside the 
front door in an instant; but he could see no 
one, The street was solitary. He ran to the 
corner, to the one on the other side, but not a 
human being could be seen. Then he went 


again into the house to report his want of suc- | 


cess. 

Ruhama had staggered to the bell and rung 
it, for she felt herself growing deathly faint. 
The housekeeper, who was up, ran in, and 
found her mistress on the floor, but not quite 
insensible. As Mr. Wyatt entered she bade 
him fetch somes cold water from the dining- 
room, He brought it, and then, with a mut- 
tered, imperfect explanation that Mrs. Marsh 
had been alarmed by the entrance of some 
stranger, who had retreated, he turned away 
and left the house. 

Olive, who had not yet taken off her dress, 
and had her door open, heard the commotion, 
and came rapidly down-stairs. She thought 
the General had returned. The housekeeper 
told her Mrs. Marsh had had a fright, and 
was near fainting, but was better now, and 
would be able in a few minutes to go to her 
own room. 

“You had better leave her to me,” said 
Olive, going up to her friend, and clasping her 
arms round her. ‘I will take her to her room, 
You may put out the lights.” 

She led Ruhama tenderly up the stairs and 
into her own sumptuous apartments. She 
placed her upon the couch, and supported her 
in her arms. She would not ask a question till 
she had regained composure. 

Ruhama sat up and looked around her. 

‘‘Did you know,” she whispered, ‘‘ that my 
husband has been here?’ He has been—and he 
is gone. This time it is forever!” 

“Oh, no! no!” 

“An evil fate has pursued me! A fate I 
have not deserved. Mr. Wyatt followed us 
in, and after you left me, he came out from 
where he was hid 

“ Hid y? 

‘He spoke wild and wicked words! He in- 
sulted me, Olive! I bade him go, but he would 
haye my hand in token of my forgiveness. 
Just then, my husband—he must have entered 
with a night-key—stood in the doorway! He 
rushed out again—out into the street! He 
heard—he saw only enough to make him be- 
lieve me unfaithful and treacherous! Olive, I 
shall never see him again!” 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE DEBUTANTE DISENCHANTED, 


Tum scene was a country house near one of 
the salt marshes of New Jersey, not far from 
the seacoast. 

It was the close of a day in spring. The 
rosy sunset touched the tips of a few scattered 
trees, and the reeds that covered acres of the 
soil, and the gable end of a rude, weather- 
beaten wooden dwelling. 

The interior of the house was less inviting. 
A room covered with a rag carpet and fur- 
nished with settees and chairs—a few of them 
cushioned with pillows of red marine cloth, 
admitted the purple light through unshuttered 
windows. There was a fire of sticks in the 
wide chimney, and a door stood open, reveal- 
ing an interior chamber, that served as a bed- 
room. By one of the windows stood a large 
easy-chair of red stuff, luxuriously cushioned; 
and in it reclined the wasted form of a young 
girl. 

An elderly lady was crossing the room bear- 
ing a tray, which she was about to deposit on 
a stand close to the invalid’s chair. 

““You must eat,” she said, coaxingly; ‘‘ you 
must gain strength as rapidly as possible.” 

‘Yes, I will eat,” the young girl answered. 
“My appetite has come back since you prom- 
ised to take me to the city. When shall we 
leave this place?” 

She did full justice, while speaking, to the 
delicate viands before her, 

‘“‘ When? Oh, very soon, I hope,” was the 
response of the elder. 

To-morrow?” 

“Hardly so soon; you are not strong, re- 
member, Helene; you might have a relapse, 
and that would be worse here than in Rich- 
mond, because there are no skillful physi- 
cians.” 

“JT don’t want them; I have been gaining 
strength without them. I only want to go to 
the city, and be at home again.” 

“You are impatient to leave me, Helene.” 


“T am very grateful to you, madame, for | 
all your kindness,” answered the girl. ‘ But | 


you know I have no voice since my illness, 
and we could not sing any more, even if we 
had engagements.” 

“Your voice will return when you are quite 
strong again.” 

“Maybe; I do not know. But I do not 
want to sing any more in concerts, or in such 
troupes as visit the provincial cities.” 

‘You have had as much success, Helene, as 
a young vocalist could expect. You cannot 
equal the leading prima donnas of the world 
with a few months of training.” 

“T know that. I have learned to be aware 
of my defects, if I have learned nothing else. 
I have had mediocre success, as you say; and 
Tam not satisfied. I would rather go back 
and submit myself to rules.” 

“You should not be disvouraged by one 
trial, or by many. Such a position as you 
have aimed at cannot be attained without la- 
bor,” 

‘True, and my efforts for the last months 
have done me harm rather than good. I am 
sensible of that.” 

“No harm, surely, Helene—” 

“ Call me Elodie; that is my name.” 

‘*Mademoiselle Elodie—” 

“And you need not prefix a‘ Mademoiselle’ 
—I have dropped the French and Italian. I 
am content with plain Elodie Sterne, a will- 
fu’ schoolgirl, who has had her holiday and 
her heyday, and is willing now to complete 
her education in the most proper way.” 

She shook back her still luxuriant flossy 
curls, as she pushed the stand and tray from 
her, having made a hearty supper. 

The madame rung the little bell on the ta- 
ble, and the things were removed by the un- 
‘outh attendant who was the only servant on 
the premises, 

“The day after to-morrow we start, do we? 
I understood you to say so!” 

“T did not say. Only that you were not 
strong enough to go to-morrow, and the mon- 
sieur, your uncle, has not yet returned.” 

“What difference will that make?” cried 
Elodie, drawing herself up in the chair, her 
eyes flashing. ‘‘He has no right to control 
me!” 

‘*Not to control, of course; but—” 

“Why should we wait for his return? We 
are not far from the city! Ten—twenty miles 
—how far?” 

“« Somewhere about that.” 

“ And the railroad, I know, passes within a 
couple of miles. We were set down at a sta- 
tion, and came that distance in a carriage.” 

“Ah, you remember that, dear?” 

“T remember it well, though I was so weak 
from the fever. And I heard you ask the dis- 
tance from the city. I know these are the 
salt marshes, for I have been over them; and 
I know that some large New Jersey towns lie 
back—that way,” pointing in one direction; 
“while the sea is yonder. We were not to 
stop here long; there are no accommodations 
for us,” 

“True, my dear; and no piano—nor mu- 
Bice 

‘*We had no need of them, when I could 
not sit up,” remarked the young girl, forget- 
ful that Madame Leona was an artist, too, and 
would find the time hang heavily without op- 
portunity of practicing. ‘Now I am well 
again. We will have tha packing finished to- 
morrow, and set out early the next day.” 

‘Where will you stop in the city?” inquired 
the lady, after a pause, 

“7 will go first to auntie Brill’s, and then 
send word to my guardian.” 

‘*Do you think he will receive you?” 

“Why not? He promised aunt Letty to 
take care of me, and said I should look to him 
until I was of age.” 

“ But you cast off his authority, child.” 

“That was when I thought I must earn my 
own living, and not be a burden to him,” re- 
plied the girl, a flush mounting to her face. 
‘*He thought me too young for that; and he 
wanted me back again, or he would not have 
sought me so diligently. Would he, think! 
you, madame?” 

““T do not know,” mused the lady. 

‘Madame Leona!” the girl suddenly ex- 
claimed, sitting up straight—“ did not a letter 
come from auntie Brill while we were in Rich- 
mond?” 

“T do not know of any.” 

“But I am sure one must have come. I 
had written to her, and told her to write. 
There must have been a letter. Will you ask 
for it?? 
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“You told me to do that weeks ago; and I 
did ask.” 

“ Was there none?” 

“No; no letters at all had been received.” 

‘But I know there was one from auntie 
Brill! I know she has written! Madame, I 
will tell you what became of that letter: Mr. 
Rashleigh has kept it!” 

The young lady had risen to her feet, and 
held herself steady by the arms of the chair. 

‘‘ Nonsense, child! How you do startle one! 
Sit down; you are too weak to stand.” 

“T am not too weak! See, I can walk!” 

She made several steps forward, waving 
back the assistance her companion offered. 
Then she went back to her chair. 

“T know Mr. Rashleigh intercepted that 
letter.” 

“Child! you wrong your uncle—” 

‘‘Don’t call him my uncle! He was only 
my aunt Letty’s husband, who always treated 
bey ill, I have never called him uncle! I 
was a boarder in his house; he had the money 
every week for my board; I owe him noth- 
ing!’ 

e He has been a faithful agent in our tour— 
Helene—Elodie, I mean.” 

“ Because it was his interest. We agreed 
to give him a heavy share of the profits. Now 
that is at an end. We want his services no 
longer. . I shall not sing any more at present. 
We will not have his company back to New 
York, Have you settled with him for good?” 

“Settled? of course. We never had any 
account together. The profits were always 
divided after each concert; and our expenses 
paid as we went.” 

‘* How much money is there left?” 

** For our share?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Tam sorry to say, very little. Your ill- 
ness drained the fund sadly; and there was the 
doctor’s bill in Richmond.” ' 

‘* Euough to take us to the city?” 

‘‘ *bout enough. But, Elodie, something is 
still due to me. I have lost much time—wait- 
ing on you, these many weeks; and if you are 
not going to sing in public, it is but fair that 
my losses should be made good.” 

“T will take care of that,” said the girl. 
‘Every cent shall be paid to you.” 

“How are you to pay my claims, if you 
have no money?” 

“T will ask my guardian to advance it out 
of the installments due to me, Or, if I can- 
not draw on my property, he will lend it to 
me. » 

“Suppose he cannot, or will not, do either 
the one or the other?” 

‘Then I will go to work again, and never 
rest till T have repaid you!” 

‘* Suppose your voice does not return?’ 

“You said it would, not half an hour 
since.” 

“But it may not. I have known singers 
lose their voice from such an illness as you 
have had, and never recover it.” 

Elodie grew pale. 

‘‘Tbhat would be a great misfortune,” she 
said. ‘**Then I shall have to teach music. I 
nave had some experience. J am as able to 
teach as Miss Weston was, when she took a 
class; and I play as well as she did, when I 
went to her for lessons. Do not fear, mad- 
ame, but that I will pay you, sooner or later; 
with interest, too. Only help me to get away 
from here. One thing is certain: you can get 
nothing from Mr. Rashleigh.” 

“T mean to do so,” muttered Leona, “and 
that before I leave this house.” 

Her words were not audible to the girl, who 
was lying back in her chair, drowsily closing 
her eyes. 

‘You had better go to bed now,” the dame 
suggested. eh 

“Thanks; I will! I am sorry my maid is 
not here to undress mo; it is hardly fit work 
for you, madame.” 

“T have done it these four weeks, and never 
complained,” observed Leona, rather sullenly, 
as she laid out the night-clothes for her 
charge. 

When Elodie had retired, and the doors 
were closed for the night, the madame went 
out on the long veranda that overlooked the 
marshy expanse seaward. 

The moon was struggling through scattered 
clouds, and poured a sickly light on the dreary 
waste, over whose distant edges a thick mist 
had arisen. ‘The house was still as death, 
On the other side was the road, a rough, sel- 
dom used highway; and a wide ‘stretch of 


flat country, partially cuitivated, extended 
beyond. 

Madame stood leaning on a low railing that 
overlooked the stone terrace protecting the 
frame building from the marshy land, so sub- 
ject to inundations that the water would else 
have undermined the house. 
in meditation by no means agreeable, she 
heard the quick tramp of a horse on the road, 
She moved swiftly along the veranda, entered 


the open hall door and passed through, emerg- | 


ing on the front piazza, which also extended 
across the entire width of the house. 

She saw a man coming down the road. He 
halted at the little gate, threw the bridle over 
a post, and came in. Madame Leona made a 
gesture enjoining caution as he approached, 
With almost noiseless steps he came to her 
side, 

‘« What news?” he whispered. 

‘Everything goes on as you expected; but 
I have had a deal of trouble with her.” 

“She is not worse again?” 

“No; she is fast gaining strength. But she 
has a mind of her own; you know that, Mr. 
Rashleigh; and you must know, too, that I 
cannot control her. I must put an end to this; 
I will go home.” 

“You must not leave her just now; she has 
confidence in you. She suspects nothing?” 

“ No; how could she? I have waited on her 
patiently; and cooked every meal; it is new 
work for me,” 

‘‘ Your work is nearly finished. We shall 
be ready to leave here by the end of the week.” 


“Your niece says she will go the day after | 


to-morrow.” 

‘That is too soon, I cannot have the others 
here before Saturday or Friday evening. We 
shall have the girl married in tae morning, 
and seb out at once,” 

‘*Do you expect to get her consent so soon! 
I will not undertake it.” 

“You think she cannot be compelled, if not 
persuaded ¢” 

“T could do neither; nor will I attempt it. 
She has the strongest will of any girl I ever 
knew. | She has made up her mind now to go 
back to her guardian.” 

“She shall not leave this house but as a 
married woman—as the wife of my son. I 
shall have him brought to E-—— to-morrow, 
with the priest and the hospital atteudant; on 
Friday night we will be here. .The marriage 
can be either that night or the next morning. 
You will stay with her till then?” 

“T will stay and do what I can, But I will 
not undertake to bend her will, nor to force 
her to anything she does not like.” 

“ Leave that to me,” said the man, with a 
low, chuckling laugh. ‘If she will not yield 
I have drugs that will paralyze both her will 
and her strength. You may give here some- 
thing ina cup of tea that will put down re- 
sistance,” 

“T do not like it,” returned Leona. ‘ But 
for what you will pay me I would go at once.” 

“True; you want your slice of the cake; 
you will be lucky to have that at once; while 
I must do some fighting yet with the lawyers 
for the fortune. Anyhow, it is better than 
the music business.” 

It may be as well to mention here that the 
tour of concert giving bad by no means ful- 
filled the expectations of Rashleigh, though it 
bad yielded sufficient for support and trayel- 
ing expenses. They had visited many of the 
Southern cities—going as far as Charleston. 
Elodie’s health had failed; she became petu- 
lant and unmanageable; and then Rashleigh 
conceived the idea of bringing her North, 
forcing her into a marriage with his imbecile 
son, and then securing the ‘property, which 
could not be withheld when he, Rashleigh, 
should represent the rights of both claimants. 
[t was with a view to this consummation of 


his plans that he had taken this lonely house | 


by the marsh for a month, hoping to ac- 
complish his designs here. The presence of 
Leona was necessary, as a respectable matron, 
known to have been trusted by the girl, and 
to have been long her companion. 

“What will be the effect of the drug you 
wish me to administer?” she asked, aiter a 
pause. ‘‘Is it dangerous to life?” 

“No; certainly not. It will confuse her 
perceptions, filling her with pleasant fancies, 
and for the time paralyzing her will, Then she 


will fall into a profound sleep and waken per- 


fectly well.” 


‘Will she be conscious while the ceremouy | 


is going on?” 


While wrapped | 


| “Partially; but she will not think of resist- 
ance. ‘The effect will be like that of my pota~ 
| tions, in the days before I cured myself of 
| drinking.” Again a low laugh. 

* Hush; what was that noise? 
may overhear you.” 

“T heard nothing but the water-rats'scamp- 
ering over the stones. .There—they aresplash- 
ing in the marsh.” 

Madame Leona declared her intention of re- 
tiring to rest; and, as she turned to go, asked 
if she should inform Miss Sterne in the morn- 
| ing of her uncle’s return. 

‘* Iv will be better not,” hereplied, ‘I shall 
be off early, to complete my arrangements for 
having my son brought from the hospital. 
We shall all come together Friday evening. 
Keep her quiet; she must: know nothing. [ 
will have no quarreling about the matter.” 

“Tr is best so.” 

‘We shall put her in a happy state with the 
| medicine in her tea, and have the courtship 
| and the wedding hurried up and all over be- 
fore she wakes out of the sleep. On further 
reflection, we will have it on Friday night; 
then she can have the night for rest; and need 
know nothing of thearrival of her bridegroom 
till next day. I depend on you to keep her 
here till then.” 
| “JT think I can do that; but I will do no 
| more. Catherine must give her the drugged 
tea. And I must receive the money you prom- 
| ised immediately afterward.” 

This was agreed on, and the conspirators 
separated. 


Some one 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CONSPIRACY DISCOVERED. 


LEONA was not without compunction of con- 
science for the promise she had given to aid in 
the nefarious project of Rashleigh. He had, 
indeed, found it difficult to persuade'ber. But 
he prevailed finally by arguments founded on 
her belief that she would really do the girl a 
service. Ithad become manifest that, without 
years of scientific instruction, Elodie could not 
| command the fame and fortune of a prima 
| donna. It was not worth while to continue 
| concert giving in the . provinces. Madame 
Leona felt not a little disappointed at the re- 
sult, and listened the more willingly to Kash- 
leigh’s representations that a large fortune 
would come to Elodie on her marriage with his 
son; a marriage that need be but a mere for- 
mality, as the young man was rather deficient 
in mental qualities, and the inferior of Elodie 
in education. Once married, her claim on the 
money, which was barred by illegitimate birth, 
would be united with that of the young man; 
and she would enter into instant possession. 
As soon as she reached her majority she would 
have the sole control of the property. 

Rashleigh was to pay Madame Leona very 
handsomely for her assistance; and by ‘this 
| promise of remuneration she had been induced 
to remain with her charge. She had been 
| broughu over to Conseliv os with Lu Uae stra’ 
| marriage, by being convimced thatethe virl 
herself, when in possession of imdependeuce, 
| would be glad of what she had done. And if 
| dissatisfied—the woman reasoned—what so 
| easy as to procure the annulment of such a 
| marriage, and the equitable division of the 
| money? 

* But Leona resolved that she would take no 
active part. She would simply attend to the 
duties she had undertaken, and be ready with 
help in case of the girl’s need of it. She was 
so delicate and sensitive, an experienced friend 
ought to stand by her; and then, in the event 
of trouble afterward, Leona could shelter her- 
| self behind the plea that she had had nothing to 
| do with the matter. In fact, she might man- 
age the affair soas to seem ignorant of all that 
| had oceurred! 

Bright as the morning looked the fair young 
girl whep she awoke, atter a night of unbro- 
| ken rest. The thought of “going home” had 
been as new life to her. She walked to the 
windows of her sitting room and saw the sun- 
lit mists lifting themselves from the marshy 
waste, and the tall trees on the verge glisten- 
ing with dew-drops illuminated. She warbied 
a melody that might haye charmed the birds 
to listen. She threw up the sash, and let the 
cool, moist air play on her face, and breathed 
it deeply, as if drinking in health. 

When Leona came with the tray of break- 
fast, she partook heartily of the broiled game, 
oysters and omelet, and drank the rich coffee 
with exclamations of approval. When she 
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had finished the meal, she gave directions to 
complete the packing for their removal. 

Leona would not permit her to do anything 
with her own hands. ‘‘ You will have need of 
all your strength,” she said, ‘‘ Any fatigue in 
your present state is dangerous,” 

So Elodie merely superintended the work, 
singing merrily the while, though her voice 
had nothing of its former power. 

‘“Why have you left out this dress?” she ask- 
ed, pointing to a white silk laid out on the bed, 
with its sash and lace bertha. ‘I shall not 
want to wear it soon in New York.” 

‘But I hoped you would give us the plea- 
sure, on the last evening of your stay here, to 
see you once more look like yourself.” 

Elodie laughed. 

‘‘Am I to be dressed in all that finery—in 
such a place as this—for the benefit of the 
frogs that serenade us every night?” 

A laugh echoed her words, and Leona start- 
ed up, pale as death, and ran to the door. It 
was only Catherine, the maid of all work, who 
stood looking at the splendid dress through the 
open door of the bedroom. Madame Leona 
frowned, and bade her begone, and not come 
in that way scaring people. 

The girl gave her a significant, searching 
look as she went down the stairs, 

“‘ But, indeed, I shall not want the dress,’ 
persisted Elodie. ‘‘ Put it in that trunk.” 

With some hesitation she was obeyed. 

By the evening everything was in readiness 
for a journey. ‘The excitement did the invalid 
good. She ate her meals heartily; she had 
gained more than in a week before. She talk- 
ed cheerfully of her anticipations and plans 
for the future. 

Leona became nervous. How was she to 
delay their departure the next day, the day on 
which Rashleigh and his son were to arrive? 
She had gone too far to retreat. The oppor- 
tunity of retrieving her fortunes and making 
herself independeut for life, might be marred 
by the willfulness of her charge. 

The difticulty was solved for her the next 
morning. [t was raining torrents! 

Leona gave an exclamation of joy when she 
threw open the blinds, and drew aside the cur- 
tains. When she found Elodie up and half- 
dressed, she told her of the state of the wea- 
ther. They could not possibly set out in such 
@ storm! 

The girl went to the window and looked at 
the clouds, with expressions of chagrin and 
disappointment. 

‘Tt cannot rain at this rate all day,” she ob- 
served, 

‘But, my dear, it would be madness, sheer 
madness, for you to risk health and life, by 
venturing out in the wet weather, and you so 
weak! Have patience; to-morrow will come!” 

*T cannot wait till to-morrow.” 

“We have no close carriage; you could 
never reach the station. Be satisfied to wait. 
I will promise you we will go to-morrow.” 

“Even if it rains!” 

‘‘T can send and engage a covered wagon; 
we will set off as early as you please. Only 
make up your mind to stay indoors to-day. 
See, how heavy the mists are settling. Be as 
cheerful as possible; I have some illustrated 
papers you have not seen,” 

She brought an armful of these, and then 
went to ring for breakfast. 

“T am going down, madame,” said the girl. 
“T cannot stay in my rooms. I must walk a 
little; and I want to see if the carryall is ready 
for use.” 

“*T attended to that yesterday.” 

“Let me haye my own way. 
mined to go down.” 

The breakfast was eaten in the dining-room 
of the house; a cheerless room enough. But 
Elodie did justice to the really excellent re- 
past, and walked about the dwelling, making 
the inquiries she wished, and watching the 
driving clouds from the windows. She thought 
they might set out in the afternoon if it clear- 
ed; but of that there was no pri spect. 

Madame Leona quitted her side scarcely a 
moment the whole day. She strove to keep 
up her spirits by conversation, yet her own 
courage began to fail as the hours passed, 
bringing nearer the dreaded night. 

The storm was swept away by a north-west 
wind about five o’clock, and the sun set clear 
in a bank of purple and gold resting upon the 
wooded hills in the distance. 

Hlodie had sat by the window of the little 


Iam deter- 


sitting-room, watching the shifting clouds, for | 


an hour and more; and when Madame Leona 
left her for a few minutes, she went out into 


the veranda for a breath of the moist air. She 
began to walk up and down, her eyes fixed up- 
on the rich sunset promising ‘‘a goodly mor- 
row.” 

Suddenly she started, hearing her name ut- 
tered in an eager whisper. She saw a head 
put forth from the angle of the building, and 
recognized that of Catherine, the attendant. 

‘* Hist—whist!” the woman whispered, with 
a cautious gesture, as Elodie came to the end 
of the veranda. 


am— 

‘* What do you wish, Catherine?” asked her 
young mistress. 

‘Oh, whist, for the love of heaven!” she 
whispered, with agonized looks of alarm around 
her. 

““What do you fear? Do you want to see 
me alone?’ 

‘Yes, indade I do; the heart of me will be 
clane broke inthirely if I don’t tell ye! I’ve 
been watchin’ all day—” 

“Then come to my chamber. No one shall 
disturb us there. Come after me.” 

Elodie went indoors and up the stairs to her 
own apartment. She locked and bolted the 
door of the sitting-room, and passing into her 
bedroom, placed the door slightly ajar. 

Presently Catherine came up, carrying a 
tray of caudles. Her steps were noiseless, and 
she came straight to the door, where Elodie 
stood to receive her. As she went in the door 
was closed and bolted behind her. 

“Now we shall not be disturbed. Tell me 
what it is.” 

The woman set down the tray, clasped her 
hands, and sunk upon her knees. 

“Tt’s thankful I am, Miss, to have the word 
with ye, late as itis!” she sighed, fervently, 
though in a whisper. 

“But what is it?” 

With a fearful glance about her, the woman 
rose, stooped her head close to Elodie’s, and 
whispered very low, but distinctly: 

“‘Tt’s careful ye must be, honey, not to 
dhrink the tay they bring ye to-night.” 

“The tea! Who is to bring me tea?” 

“‘ Hush, spake low, honey; it might cost both 
our lives if she heard us.” 

“Cost our lives! If who heard us? What 
do you mean?” 

“This, dear: don’t dhrink the tay; not a 
sup; not a dhrop.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Bekase—it’ll be dhrugged for ye.” 

“ Drugged—my tea! Has any one ever done 
such a thing?” 

“Never yet, honey! sure, I’ve set it 
dhraw wid me own hands; and I’d never have 
suspected the like, if. me own ears hadn’t heerd 
the same.” 

‘‘ What have you heard? When?” 

“Only the night before last, when the mas- 
ther came, and went away on the sly.” 

‘‘Who came? Not Mr. Rashleigh?” 

The woman gave a series of nods, laying her 
finger on her lip. 

‘What did he come for? I heard nothing 
of it.” 

‘No; they wouldn’t let you into the say- 
cret.” 

“What secret? Tell me, instantly.” 

“‘T heard them at their plotting, Miss. I was 
coming in from the cellar, an’ whin I heard 
the whispering, and a man’s voice talking to 
the madsme, I jist bided a bit by the big crack 
in the flure yonder, where I could hear ivery 
word. Och! the murtherin’ spalpeen!” 

“What did you hear?” 

“This, darlin’: the ould man manes to mar- 
ry ye to his son.” 

“He cannot do that!” 

“Hist! but he won’t go the fair way. He’s 
to put somethin’ in the tay to make ye crazy, 
and not knowin’ what ye’re about, and to have 
the praste and groom all ready—bad luck to 
’em! and have the ceremony over, and ye ina 
sound sleep afther, and to carry ye off as a 
bride!” 

The girl’s quick perception took in the plot 
at once. 

“When was this to be done?” she asked. 

‘This very night, me darlint,” 

Elodie shuddered; a thrill of horror ran 
through her frame. 

“ And madame!—she consented to such a 
foul treachery?” 


“ Waix, and she did! But she’d not do it 


wid her own hands! she would have it to say | 


she’d naught to do wid the matther—in case 
things turned out badly. 
it?s a deep one she is,” 


“T have been thryin’ all day | 
| to get a chance to speak to ye, but the mad- 
” 


Millia murther—but | 


The girl’s hands covered her face; but she 
suppressed the sobs that struggled for out- 
break, | 

““] was to make the tay, and the masther 
himself—he’ll be here shortly—was to put in 
the dhrug. But we’re ahead of them, you and 
me, honey.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” wailed the poor girl, 
wringing her hands, 

‘Pll tell you what: jist make believe you’ve 
dhrunk the tay, and throw it behind the fire; 
and then purtind it’s taken effect in puttin’ ye 
to shlape before the praste can begin his pal- 
aver.” 

‘* Nu, no! who can tell what they might do? 
they might kill me, and sink me in the marsh 
yonder. Oh, Catherine, [ have no friend but 
you!”’ 

*¢ An’ [’ll stand by ye, honey! If they touch 
a hair of your head—” 

‘““We must get away from here—to-night; 
at once! You must go with me, Catherine.” 

“ay, that will I, darlint, to the world’s end! 
But how can we get away?” 

“T can walk—I’m sure I can—to the sta- 
tion!” 

‘An’ if ye tire, it’s meself that can carry 
yees—such a light sup of athing! But wii 
ye wait for the dark, honey?” 

““Do you know the way, Catherine?” 

“Indeed’n I do—every inch of it! Couldn’t 
we go to Squire Barber’s—it’s only three miles 
—and they wouldn’t follow us there.” 

“They might; we must take the train. We 
are safe, once at the station. I have money 
to take us both to New York.” 

She pulled out asilken purse, half-filled, and 
then put it back in her pocket. 

“ But the madame! She'll raise the hue and 
ery,” suggested the Irishwoman. 

“She must know nothing! She would inter- 
cept us. We must steal out, Catherine.” 

“ And how shall we get away from her?” 

“Wecan get out the back way, while she is 
at supper.” 

“The masther will be here before then.” 

“Then we must lock her in her own room, 
and escape before she can get out.” 

There seemed in reality no other way. By 
dusk the men would be in the house; the feeble 
strength of Elodie could be overpowered read- 
ily; it would be scarcely possible to escape un- 
seen. Madame would be deputed to see 
that she drank the tea prepared for her. There 
was not a moment to lose, 

The young girl felt her presence of mind rise 
with the emergency. She tossed to Catherine 
a hat and shawl she had been accustomed to 
wear when walking on the veranda, and, glid- 
ing from the room, went to the door of Leona’s, 
on the opposite side of the narrow hall. 

The room was kept locked by the madame, 
and when she went in to change her dress, she 
usually left the key on the outside, It was so, 
fortunately, on the present occasion. Elodie 
heard her singing inside, as she was trailing a 
dress from the closet where it had hung. 

Quick as thought she turned the key, and 
drew it out of the lock. The singing went on, 
and by that she judged that Leona heard no- 
thing. 

She ran back to her own room, snatched a 
mantle and hood from the wardrobe, and seiz- 
ed the hand of Catherine, who was already 
equipped. Both sped noiselessly down the 
stairs, and left the house. 

“She may not see us,” cried the escaped 
prisoner, ‘‘and the turn in the road will hide 
us directly.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FLIGHT AND PURSUIT. 


TuE two fugitives took the road leading to 
the railway station. Elodie clung to Cath- 
erine’s arm, and was thus enabled to walk 
very fast. She refused the woman’s entreaties 
that she would stop and rest, when they were 
out of sight of the house by Saltmarsh. 

“No, no, we must hurry on!” she cried. 
“Madame Leona will soon discover that we 
are missing, if she has not already; and she 
will pursue us. What if she does, Catherine? 
She is stronger than I am!” 

“It’s meself that would fight for you, Miss, 
and to the death!” said the sturdy woman. 

“You must do so, Catherine, if she does try 
to drag me back. I have not a weapon to de- 
fend myself. “Oh, if there were a farm-ncuse, 
or a cabin, I would beg help of anybody.” 

“There is none nearer than Squire Barber’s, 
and the masther might come there, and tell his 


nity 
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lies, and say you were his son’s wife, anda 
crazy woman, Miss.” 

“Very true; and they might give me up. 
The station is nearest. Oh, how I wish it were 
dark!” 

The good woman reassured her by saying 
they could get at least half way there, before 
the “madam ” could manage to get out of her 
room. 

“¢She’ll spend a quarther of an hour in call- 
in’ me, ye see; for she'll think directly that 
I’ve locked the door unbeknownst, as she tould 
me wance to do, if I found it open when she 
was away from it.” 

“Did she? Iam very glad of that!” 

“Surely; and she’ll niver suspect any wan 
else! Her room looks on the road, and she 
knows my quarthers are on t’other side. I 
must laugh to think how she'll yell for me! 
I’ve often wondhered what she kept so precious 
in that room, that she always locked it!” 

‘Ber cosmetics, I suppose,” answered Elo- 
die, and then remembering that her faithful 
attendant would not understand the word, she 
explained it as well as her failing breath 
would let her. 

They had walked very fast over three- 
fourths of a mile, when the delicate girl's 
strength began to give way. She drew her 
breath gaspingly, and clung closer to her com- 
panion’s arm; Catherine would have lifted and 
carried her, but she would not permit that, 
much as shefeared being overtaken. The wo- 
man flung one arm around her waist, and half 
carried her some rods further; but her limbs 
failed her. With a groan of despair she sunk 
upon the ground. 

They were sheltered by a clump of bushes 
growing by the roadside. Catherine removed 
the young lady’s hood, to give her fresh air, 
and softly drew her head to her own shoulder, 
bidding her rest. Elodie whispered that she 
would be able to go on in a few minutes. She 
had not thought of bringing with her any stim- 
ulant, in view of her need of a restorative. 

The roll of wheels was heard approach- 
ing! 

Elodie looked up, terrified, into her protec- 
tor’s face. It was growing dark so rapidly, 
she had hopes that any carriage might pass 
without seeing them; but she did not know. 

Catherine answered the look by clasping her 
more closely. 

“Lie still, honey!” she whispered. 
no sound, while I bide listening.” 

In two or three minutes she released her 
clasp, and rose to her feet. 

The wheels were those of a loaded wagon, 
and came from a cross-road, just ahead. 

Bidding the young lady keep still, Cather 
ine stepped boldly into the road. 

In a moment she returned; took up Elodie 
in her arms, and carried her out to the wagon, 
which had stopped. 

Elodie gave a cry of apprehension. 

““Whisht, me darlint! there’s room for you, 
and a nice chance to ride to the station,” she 
whispered. 

She had asked the wagoner’s hospitality for 
‘a sick leddy,” going to her friends in New 
York, and he had consented to displace one of 
the boxes with which his wagon was loaded, 
piling it in front, to make room for her. 

The young invalid was lifted to the vacant 
place, and Catherine took the shawl from her 
own shoulders to make a pillow for her head. 

‘But where are you going to sit?” asked 
Elodie. 

“‘T shall just walk, and take hould of the 
wagon behind,” replied the Irishwoman. 

This she did, keeping close to her charge, 
who held one of her strong hands, part of the 
time, in her own soft clasp. Thus they went 
to the station, which proved to be fully three 
miles from the house on the marsh. 

As they drew near, the whistle of a coming 
train was heard, with the rush of its approach. 

Elodie started up in affright. But the 
lights gleaming like eyes in the darkness 
showed plainly that the train came from the 
opposite direction to the one leading to the 
city. The wagoner comforted the supposed 
sick passenger by assuring her that the 
“down train” to the city would not be along 
for nearly an hour. 

“Suppose they should have come by this!” 
she said, in a faint whisper, to her attendant. 

‘“‘Wo danger!” was the response; and pre- 
sently the stout, strong arms lifted the girl 
from her perch on the wagon, to carry her in- 
to the waiting-room. 

Blodie insisted ou rewarding the kind wag- 
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oner, and did so with a liberal fee, besides her 
thanks. She objected to being taken to the 
waiting-room. If by any chance Rashleigh 
and his party should be on board the up-train, 
they might come in there. 

Catherine assured her there was no chance 
of that; adding the information that while 
following the wagon, a few minutes before 
their arrival, she had distinctly seen the lights 
of a close carriage, which had passed them, 
going rapidly in the other direction. 

‘* And what a mercy of Providence it was 
that you were safe in the wagon, honey!” she 
said. ‘They could not see me either, for the 
long box stickin’ out behind.” 

“Do you think Mr. Rashleigh was in that 
carriage?” asked Elodie. 

“Tm that sure of it that I wouldn’t feel 
safe if he’d seen me!” answered the woman. 

‘Oh, then, what are we to do? He’ll miss 
me presently, and he will have time to drive 
back before the train comes. It is not due 
for forty minutes yet, I heard the porter 
say!” 

For once, Catherine could make no sugges- 
tion. 

“T dare not stay in tke waiting-room, nor 
on the platform anywhere!” wailed the poor 
hunted girl. ‘‘ And I dare not ask protection 
from the agent. Men alwaysrefuse to believe 
a helpless woman, against a man who will tell 
any falsehood in claiming her! What shall 
we do?” 

‘* Bide a minute here, me darlint,” Catherine 
said; and away she flew. 

The five minutes or more of her absence 
were like the interval of hours to the terrified 
fugitive, who knew there was no safety for 
her when once her pursuer should have dis- 
covered her flight. The distance to the house 
could be driven over in less than ten minutes, 
she felt convinced. 

“Be ’asy, honey,” whispered a comforting 
voice in her ear. ‘I’ve got the wagoner to 
spake to the baggage-man, and tould him ye 
were abducted from your fri’nds, and had 
barely made your escape, with only me to 
help ye. The baggage-masther will have a 
place for us in his own express-car, and slip ye 
in unbeknownst. Ishall go with you—don’t 
be afraid. But I had to promise a lot of 
money |!” 

Elodie uttered an exclamation of grateful 
joy. Ifthere was not enough in her purse, 
she said, she would give him the diamond ring 
she wore upon her forefinger. 


The sagacious Catherine had rightly judged 
as to Leona’s conclusions and behavior. When 
she discovered that her door was locked, she 
was certain it had been done by the servant, 
in pursuance of her instructions. She called 
her loudly, and throwing up the window, 
shouted till she was hoarse, She called Elo- 
die, and beat desperately at the door. 

Then the truth flashed on her brain. She 

had been duped by the girl. By some means 
the conspiracy had become known, and the 
intended victim had fled. What was to be 
done? 
* Leona was fullof rage. She knew the en- 
tire blame would be thrown on her by Rash- 
leigh. Yet it might be possible to overtake 
the fugitives, if she could pursuethem at once, 
The young girl could not walk far at a rapid 
pace. She must stop frequently to rest; and 
as Leona knew the road they would take—in- 
evitably the one leading to the station—the 
pursuer might easily intercept their flight. 

It was growing dark fast, however. 

With her scissors the captive tried to force 
the lock of the door; but it had been put on 
roughly on the other side, and the keyhole re- 
sisted her efforts. 

She might almost leap from the window to 
the veranda, there being no roof to it on that 
side. Quickly as her fingers could work, she 
knotted a corner of one of the sheets, and tied 
the other to the bedstead, which she dragged 
to the window. The sheet was not quite long 
enough; she was obliged to light a lamp and 
tie on the other sheet, and to test the strength 
of this substitute for a rope-ladder. Luckily 
it was but a few feet she had to descend; and 
having ascertained beyond a doubt that it 
would bear her weight, she stepped out upon 
the window-sill, and drew the bedstead close 
to it. Grasping the twisted sheet, she trem 
blingly let herself down, and reached the 
veranda in satety. 

ft was now quite dark, and she had to go in 
the kitchen for another light, and to explore 
the house. It took her some ‘ime to get the 


lamp lighted, as the wood fire was out, and 
the match-box mislaid, After a most vexa- 
tious delay, she obtained the light, and ran up- 
stairs. 

Elodie, she soon discovered, had gone out; 
her hood and cloak were missing; also the 


shaw] and hat she usually put on when leaving: 


her room, Catherine must have been the com- 


| panion of her flight. 


Seizing another light shawl, Leona hurried 
down-stairs, and out in the road. It was so 
dark she could not discern objects at a short 
distance, and after going a few yards, she 
stopped, conscious that her pursuit would be 
utterly hopeless, 

The only thing to be done was to watch for 
the arrival of Rashleigh, and send him after 
the runaways. 

She paced the veranda for what seemed 
hours to her impatience, before she saw the 
lights of the carriage-lamps. It came rapidly 
down the road, and stopped at the gate. 

Rasbleigh alighted first, and Leona called 
tohim. The alarm was given in her quick, 
eager tones. 

‘‘ Hush!” he whispered, as he left the car- 
riage and came through the gate. 

’ “Mr. Rashleigh! for merey’s sake lose no 
time! She has escaped! She must be at the 
station by this time!” 

‘*Who—Elodie?” 

““Yes—yes; and she has Catherine with 
her! I had just stepped into my room, and 
the door was locked on me! It took me such 
a time to get out that I had lost sight of 
them!” 

A torrent of profane imprecations, in which 
the outwitted guardian was not spared, came 
from the disappointed man, 

‘““How came she to know anything?” he 
asked, when he had vented his rage. 

“How can I tell? She learned nothing 
from me. Aha!” asa light broke on her per- 
ceptions—‘‘I have it! Catherine must have 
been listening when you spoke to me the other 
night! She heard your words, and repeated 
them to the girl.” 

“JT will go back at once!” cried Rashleigh. 
“JT have just time! 
care of my son!” 

He dashed out of the gate, sprung into the 
earriage, from which three men had just 
alighted, and called out to the driver: 

“To the nearest stution—and double fare if 
you get me there in time for the down train |” 

The carriage had been hired at a station 
some three miles further down, to throw sus- 
picion off the track. The driver wheeled 
about, and the rapid rolling of the vehicle 
could be heard after it had vanished in the 
darkness. 

Aman in clerical dress, wearing a water- 
proof cloak, led into the house a youth of 
about nineteen, who looked about him won- 
deringly and smiled at everything he saw. 
They were followed by the attendant who had 
brought him from the hospital. 

Leona, vexed tothe heart, and chafing in- 
wardly, was obliged to show these unwelcome 
guests into the parlor, to replenish the fire, 
and to light’ one in the kitchen for the pre- 
paration of their supper. 

She had sagacity enough to know that it 
was not at all likely Rashleigh would return. 
He would pursue the fugitives to the city, un- 
less he were too late for the train. 

It was a bitter humiliation to her to have 
the strangers thrust on her for the night; but 
there was no help for it. She must play the 
maid-of-all-work, for the first and last time. 
Before breakfast, she determined she would 
be on her own way to New York. 

The driver of the carriage was resolved to 
earn the double fare promised. The whistle of 
the coming train broke on their ears just as 
they reached the station. Rashleigh sprung 
out, paid the fare, and was barely in time to 
procure his ticket. He asked if two women, 
one of them a young girl, had taken tickets. 

No; the agent had seen nothing of them, 

But a man dressed like a coac who 
stood on the platform, heard the question, and 
called out: 

** All right, boss; I see’d ’em myself. The 
gal was delicate like, and had to be helped to 
walk, eh?” 

“The same, my good fellow; where are 
they?” 

‘“ You'll find ’em forrard! They went ahead 
of the smoking car. They’re on the train.” 

The ery of ‘‘ All aboard!” warned Rashleigh 
that he had not a minute to lose. He hurried 


1 into the nearest car. 
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‘Thus the fugitives and their pursuer went to 
New York together. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CAGED AGAIN, 

Tue train stopped at Jersey City. Elodie, 
rested and refreshed, was lifted from the place 
she had occupied in the express car, and took 
Catherine’s arm to walk to the ferryboat, after 
profuse thanks and payment to the man who 
had furnished the accommodation. 

Catherine proposed taking her toa hotel in 
Jersey City for the night; but the young lady 
objected. She would resj on the other side. 
Thus she lost the protection of the express- 
agent, and, without knowing it, ran headlong 
into the jaws of danger. 

Rashleigh’s quick eye scanned the passengers 
as they alighted from the several ears. He 
did not see among them those he sought, and 
was beginning to fear he had been misled, 
when he caught sight of two female figures 
helped out of a freight-car ahead of those for 
passengers. He came close to them, and at 
once recognized both, notwithstanding the dis- 
guise of vail and hood. 

He was near enough to hear Elodie say she 
preferred going over to New York, and would 
rest there. He stepped back out of view, and 
followed them as they went on board the boat. 

When they reached the other side and land- 
ad, Elodie stood a few moments with her com- 
panion outside the ferry-house, deliberating 
where they would direct their steps. The Mer- 
chants’ Hotel was known to Catherine as a re- 
spectable place, and thither they decided to go 
for the night. 

“JT have no money left,” said ‘Elodie; “ but 
there is my ring. I can leave it in pledge, 
and Mr, Blount will send for it when he pays 
the bill. Can we walk? How far is it, Cath- 
erine?” 

“Only half a block, Miss. If you will lean 
on me! Step here across the street, Miss.” 

They gained the other side of the street. 
Suddenly a man rushed up to them, tore Elo- 
die from Catherine’s hold, threw a cloak over 
her head, and catching her in his arms, bore 
her swiftly to a carriage he had signaled to 
stand in waiting. 

The Irishwoman’s first impulse was to use 
her strong arms to snatch his prey from the 
ruffian, and she did not scream. She rushed 
after Rashleigh, and seized him by the skirt of 
his coat, with an outcry of Hibernian expres- 
sions of indignant amazement. 

Rashleigh thrust Elodie into the vehicle, 
where she fell in a heap, stunned and unable 
to utter a sound, and then flung off the woman 
who had laid hold of him. He did this with 
such violence, that she fell with force upon the 
paving-stones, holding in her hands the piece 
of coat-tail which she had torn off in the 
scuffle, 

Stunned and helpless, she lay for a moment, 
till a policeman, who just then saw a woman 
lying on the ground, and tgok her for a drunk- 
en vagrant, came and touched her with his 
staff, ordering her to get up and go on. 

The poor woman obeyed with an alacrity 
that showed her to be no drunkard. Clasping 
her hands to her head, tosee if the bruise she had 


received had not knocked it off, she broke into | 


shrieks and wild entreaties for help, to catch 
the yillain who had knocked her down and 
carried off her young mistress. 

But the carriage was out of sight long before 
she could explain the matter to the policeman, 
Different counsels were given by several indi- 
viduals whom the noise of the “row ” had ga- 
thered together, and poor Catherine, unable to 
decide on what to do, was fain to betake her- 
self to the house of one of her acquaintances, 
where she bemoaned the outrage and her loss 
amid sympathizing exclamations. 

Rashleigh lifted Elodie upon the seat of the 
carriage and removed the cloak from her head. 
He thought she had fainted; when he found 
her in possession of her senses, he closed the 
window; but neither of them spoke a word till 
the carriage stopped. 

It had drawn up—according to instruc. 
tions—in a lonesome side-street near the Kast 
river, before a small two and a half story 
house of dingy brick, in one of the lower win- 
dows of which was a milliner’s sign. The mis- 
tress of the establishment plied a small trade 
in bonnets, and kept a lodging-house for labor- 
ing men engaged on the wharves. She was 
an old crony of Rashleigh’s, and the sister of 
nis first wife. 

He stepped out of the vehicle and told Elo- 
die to follow him, assisting her as she obeyed. 
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The door was opened even before he could ring 
the bell; he having stopped an instant to pay 
the driver. An elderly woman stood, holding 
the door partly open, and peering at the new- 
comers. 

Rashleigh whispered to her, and with a nod, 
she took the young girl’s hand and led her up 
the narrow, dirty stairs partly covered with 
rag-carpeting. A lamp was burning on the 
landing; this she took up, and opened the 
door of a room looking to the back of the 
house by a single window, Elodie gazed help- 
lessly in her face as she suffered herself to be 
led in. Was there a gleam of human kindness 
to which she could appeal? 

The woman was over fifty years old, and 
had a most forbidding countenance. Her face 
was gaunt, wrinkled and sallow. The small, 
sunken gray eyes had an expression of malig- 
nant ferocity blended with greed, that froze 
the very soul of the unhappy girl. Her sinewy 
frame betokened strength the captive’s girl- 
ish struggles could never overcome, She saw 
at a glance that she could hope for nothing 
from the woman’s pity, and sunk with a moan 
on the low chair placed for her. 

The woman asked if she would have supper. 
The poor girl declined to eat anything, Then 
her jailer set down the lamp, making a mut- 
tered apology for the absence of a fire, as she 
‘(had not expected company,” and withdrew, 
tocking the door behind her. 

Elodie lifted her head to take a brief survey 
of her prison-cell. It was narrow and close, 
and a suffocating smell pervaded it. The walls 
were dingy and begrimed with dust. There 
were no curtains to the window, but shackling 
and half-broken blinds excluded the light when 
it was daylight. The panes were dusty and 
cracked, but not broken. The bed was a straw 
mattress, covered with a dirty wadded-calico 
coverlet; the sheets and pillow-cases were yel- 
low and stained. The aspect of things was 
dismal beyond imagination; and the courage 
of the hapless prisoner sunk as she looked on 
her surroundings. 

She had exchanged comparative comfort for 
the horrors of the vilest den she had ever seen; 
the society of a woman of culture who might 
bave been won to pity and save her, for the 
tyranny of a beldame whose cruel spirit looked 
out in every hideous feature, What was to 
become of her? More than ever she was in the 
power of her persecutor. Would she perforce 
fall a victim to his diabolical plot? 

In an agony she clasped her hands over her 
forehead, to still the throbbing of her burning 
brain. She feared she would go mad. A pas- 
sionate longing for death took possession of 
her. ; 
Then a better feeling stole over her, as if she 
heard the whisper of an angel. It prompted 
her to prayer, in unshaken trust that One lived 
and reigned whose ears were always open to 
the cry of the desolate. 

Slowly she slid down from the chair to her 
knees, bowing her head on her folded hands, 
She prayed fervently; and with the prayer 
came a sense of security she felt sure was in- 
spired in answer toit, The pressure on her 
brain was loosed, and she wept; wept abun- 
dantly. 

When she rose, her self-possession had re- 
turned. A calm was on her rebellious spirit, 
and hope sprung to life again, She would not 
yield to the abandonment of despair. A way 
of escape would be opened; God would save 


| her from her eruel enemies, On one thing she 


| determined: to be watchful for an opportunity, 


and if possible, not to eat or drink what might 
contain drugs to deprive her of reason. 

The key turned in the lock, the door opened, 
and Rushleigh came in, carrying some stout 
boards and a hammer and nails. He set these 
down, locked the door again, picked up the 
lamp till it gave a better light, and then took 
the other chair, 

He began by an apology for the severity to 
which his ‘‘niece’s”’ obstinacy had driven him. 
He had no wish to be harsh with her; he re- 
gretted the necessity of bringing her to such a 
place; but she need stay no longer than she 
chose; she must know that, 

“You mean,” said the girl, calmly, “that 
you will release me when | have submitted to 
your terms?” 

‘That is it exactly,” was the response, with 
an aflirmative nod. 

A pause ensued. 

“Mr. Rashleigh,” Elodie resumed, almost 
surprised herself at her coolness and self-pos- 


session, ‘‘I know that it would be of no use to | 


appeal to your pity, or kindness—” 


“Lam glad you are so rational,” he began, 
interrupting her. She went on: 

“Would you set me free, if I were to sign 
over to you, or your son, all my right and title 
to the property which you know belongs to 
me?” 

‘Certainly not, my dear; for such a trans- 
fer you have no right to make. You are not 
of age. Those who hold the money would 
laugh at me.” 


‘But if I will give you a written promise— ~ 


sworn to, if you like—to pay the whole over 
to you as soon as I come of age?” 

‘“oTwon’t do. No such promise would be 
pinding ou you, either legally or morally. 
‘Duress,’ you know, nullifies any pledge. Then 
I would haye to wait four years before your 
majority.” 

“But my guardian!—if I write to him, he 
will secure you.” 

‘‘He would be more likely to set the police 
on me, and have me sent to the State prison. 
No, no, my pretty singing-bird; I’ve been at 
no little trouble to cage you; and I don’t mean 
to let you go till I have accomplished the pro- 
ject I have long cherished. My services as 
your traveling-agent were only the prepara- 
tion for that.” 

‘For what?” 

** A marriage between you and my son.” 

The girl shuddered from head to foot. 

“T grant you he is not a bridegroom to be 
coveted. Nature has been a niggard to him. 
But the advantages will not be entirely on his 
side. He is a cripple as well as defective in 
intellect. He will be no jealous tyrant, like 
some husbands I could name, Much of his 
time may have to be passed in the hospital. 
You will have unbounded freedom: can come 
and go as you will, When your claims and 
his are united, there will be no further opposi- 
tion to the immediate transfer of the property; 
and I am the proper custodian, as the nearest 
relative and natural guardian of both of you.” 

Elodie turned away her face. She did not 
wish her enemy to see the expression of dis- 
gust and horror she could not repress. 

“Come, child; do not be obstinate. Only 
yield in this, and you may command me in 
everything else. There is nothing you can 
ask which I would not do for you. Consent 
to obey me, and to-morrow you shall go to 
one of the first hotels in the city, till your own 
house is ready, or till you go abroad, if you 
choose rather to do so. Come, Elodie, trust 
me.” 

She shrunk from his outstretched hand. 

_ ‘Mr. Rashleigh, I will never do what you 
propose. No power on earth can force me to 
marry your son!” 

“You may think better of this!” retorted 
her captor, gloomily. 

‘‘ Never; I will die first!” 

He glared at her with a terrible meaning in 
his eyes; but she met his gaze with proud 
firmness. Then he rose and taking the lamp, 
with the table on which it stood, to the win- 
dow, he busied himself with fastening open 
the blinds, throwing up the sash to get at 
them. 

The cool air refreshed the captive. She 
asked him timidly, if he would not leave the 
sash open, as the close and fetid atmosphere 
oppressed her, dreadfully. 

“I do not care if I do,” he replied. ‘I 
don’t want you, child, to suffer any more than 
is necessary. You will find it impossible to 
get out or look out through the planks I shall 
nail up; and all the air and light you want 
will come through these cracks.” 

He went on with the work of nailing inside 
of the blinds thick planks, with an interval of 
half an inch between the upper ones, for the 
admission of air and light. 

When the planks were fastened by driving 
in huge nails, they formed an impregnable 
barrier. No strength of a frail girl could 
move them, 

Rashleigh drew a breath of satisfaction as 
he seated himself. 

“That will do nicely,” he observed. ‘ You 
can not move one of those planks. You are a 
prisoner, as safe as you would be in the Tombs, 
till you agree to my wishes. You had beiter 
be reasonable, girl. Liberty and a life of 
luxury are yours on one simple condition.” 

“T will not have them on such terms,” re- 
plied Elodie, resolutely. 

“You will not even be compelled to live 
with your husband, if you prefer not. His 
state of health will be sufficient excuse.” 

The determination in the girl’s face did not 
relax, 


raha 
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‘You will be tired of this in a few days,” 
said her captor. “It is a dismal hole for a 
young lady brought up so daintily! You will 
not go out, nor communicate with any one. 
Your meals—hard fare—will be brought by 
the woman you saw; and she is a near rela- 
tion—my son’s aunt—and deeply interested in 
his good fortune, because she will share in it.” 

“JT shall be starved,” wailed the prisoner, 
‘for I will not eat food you may have pois- 
oned.” 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness on that score, 
girl,” said the villain. ‘You need not fear 
that either food or drink will be drugged.” 

““You would have done it this very night.” 

““T own it; that was my first scheme; but 
it won’t do now. You could prove the at- 
tempt by that jade Catherine; and the mar- 
riage would be set aside, No—I must have 
no hitch of that sort. Your full and free con- 
sent must be given, and that we shall have, 
before many days of this den and solitary im- 
prisonment.” 

“Better life-long imprisoument—better 
death—than such a fate!” murmured Elodie. 

“Take care, girl, how you provoke me,” 
growled her persecutor. ‘‘ Your death would 
be as much of a windfall to meas the mar- 
riage I mentioned.” 

“ And better for me,” she sighed, despair- 
ingly. 

“Tf you are obstinate ’—with a fierce oath 
—‘'I wouldn’t mind—” His wolfish glare sup- 
plied his horrible meaning. 

You will kill me, then!” cried Elodie. 
‘You dare not! You would be afraid!” 

“Who knows you are here? What is to 
prevent my putting you out of my way, if 1 
choose?” 

“God will save me from your power, cruel, 
wicked man!” sobbed the girl. 

““T doubt it. I see no chance for you, but 
to submit, or perish in your obstinacy. It 
will come to one or the other; and that very 
soon. But you shall not be starved or pois- 
oued. You will have supper sent up directly. 
I'll bid you good-night, now. Whenever you 
make up your mind to be sensible, tell Mrs, 
Hazel—that is your landlady’s name—and she 
will send word to me. But remember, you 
never leave this room till you leave it as my 
daughter—or a corpse!” 

He took up the hammer and nails, drew the 
key from his pocket, unlocked the door and 
locked it again, and descended the stairs. 

Half an hour afterward a plate of cold chic- 
ken, bread and rancid butter, was put inside 
the door, with a glass of beer. Elodie was 
anxious to keep up her strength and forced 
herself to eat a little; then threw her shaw] 
over the bed, drew her cloak over her, and 
sunk into exhausted slumbers. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SAVED FROM THE FIRE. 

Mr. THomas Wyarr received an early call 
on the day following the occurrences related 
in a former chapter. It was from a Southern 
gentleman; a stranger, who presented a let- 
ter. 

Tom was hardly astonished to find it was a 
challenge from General Marsh. The bearer, 
his friend, was commissioned to make all ar- 
rangements as to time, place and weapons. 

In addition to an excellent heart, young 
Wyatt possessed strong common sense, and 
pride of the right sort enough to prevent a 
false sense of shame from interfering with his 
duty. He made a frank confession of his 
error, fully exonerating the lady from the 


least shadow of blame, and taking it all to ’ 


oimself. 

“Tl perish before suffering any scandal to 
get afloat to her injury!” he ejaculated, with 
earnestness, ‘General Marsh must have heard 
ner words as well as mine; and he knows her 
truth and goodness.” 

‘He does,” replied Colonel Beauchamp, the 
friend selected to conduct the affair, ‘‘He 
acknowledges it freely, and is full of self-re- 
proach for his previous harsh judgment. But 
he does not choose that any man shall live to 
say he insulted his wife with impunity.” 

“TJ deserve to be shot,” cried Tom, “but I 
will not stand up to fight with your friend!” 

An exclamation of contemptuous increduli- 
ty passed over the colonel’s face. 

“J understand you, sir. You Southerners 
imagine that we who live north of the Poto- 
mac would rather make our quarrels a police 
affair than take the chances of getting our de- 
serts. You mistake me; I am nocoward, I 


am willing the General shall shoot me down 
the first time he meets me, and I will leave my 
affidavit that I deserve it. But I will not fight 
him because I tried to injure him.” 

‘‘ He demands the reparation at your hands.” 

“‘T have been a dead shot from boyhood and 
should be likely to hit my mark. I would not 
fire at him and he would not like to take aim 
at me, knowing that he ran no risk. The law 
would make it murder.” 

“Tf you are a man of honor, sir—” 


“T am not, at least in this affair. I behaved | 


like ascamp. The General might kick me, if 
he would, and I should have no right to ob- 
ject. If you will convey to the lady my hum- 
ble apology, I shall be obliged to you beyond 
expression. I am not worthy to speak to 


her.” 

“Tf you are willing to make the apology to 
her husband, sir, I think he would be satisfied 
to go no further.” 

“You may say as much from me.” 

“Pardon me, but I want the apology in 
writing.” 

‘* As you please.” 

Tom drew a small escritoir on the table 
toward him, opened it, and took out writing 

pers. 

“‘T will do you the justice, sir,” remarked 
Colonel Beauchamp, “to say that I believe 
you sincerely repentant for your fault; not 
actuated by any fear of consequences.” 

Tom dipped his pen, and dashed off his note 
without heeding these words; he cared not, in- 
deed, for any opinion formed or expressed of 
his conduct. His own self-respect was all he 
valued; and that could only be restored by 
voluntary humiliation and atonement, 

The bearer of the challenge read over the 
note placed in his hands, and declared his con- 
viction that his principal would find it gatis- 
factory. 

“Though I would have been torn by wild 
horses before I would haye so humbled my- 
self,” he muttered, ‘unless I had just before 
mortally wounded my adversary,” 

““You would be afraid of having mean mo- 
tives imputed to you; and would risk your 
life, or take another's, to keep up your reputa- 
tion for bravery!” 

“That is it.” 

“ Who is the coward, then?” 

The Southerner could not answer. He had 
received a lesson; a new one in the code of 
honor he had learned from boyhood, As he 
took his leave, he thought young Wyatt a man 
of true dignity, and resolved to seek his ac- 
quaintance. 

But he had no opportunity. Tom waited 
till two or three days had passed, and there 
was no probability of hearing any more from 
the General. Then—having had his baggage 
in readiness some time—he took the train for 
the West. His friends heard the best accounts 
of his success and his welfare during a year or 
two afterward. 


** How far the little candle throws its beam! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world,” 
said the greatest poet who ever lived, 

. And the frank self-condemnation of the con- 
science-stricken Tom, faithfully represented by 
Colonel Beauchamp, had its salutary effect up- 
on General Marsh, It was like death to him 
to acknowledge himself in the wrong; but he 
did not hesitate when convinced that he had 
Aane 0, 

The same evening he admitted himself, by 
nis latch-key, into his own house, There was 
no servant about, and he went quietly into 
the library. Olive Weston had just taken a 
book from one of the alcoves, and was bring- 
ing it to the light, to examine it. 

She saw the General, and the book fell from 
her hand. Before he could say a word, she 
fled from the room and up the stairs like a 
frightened fawn. 

The master of the house felt his courage 
ebbing, in his consciousness that he had de- 
served to be shunned like this, If the guest 
so feared his presence, how would it be with 
the wife to whom he had caused such sorrow 
needlessly? 

There was a rustle of silken drapery on the 
stairs; the patter of impetuous feet; and the 
next instant a pair of tender arms were flung 
around his neck, 

“Arthur! Arthur! I have you at last! 
shall not escape me again!” 

“Ruhama! my true and noble wife! 
you forgive me?” 

The arms clasped him more closely; the soft 
cheek, now wet with tears, was pressed to his: 


You 


Can 


the voice murmured, ‘‘ Arthur! my husband!” 
and could utter no more, 

The General did not spare himself. His be- 
setting sin—jealousy cruel as the grave—was 
brought forth in confession — shamed —and 
slain before the wife’s eyes. Never, never 
would it again be indulged. It had caused 
him the tortures of a lost soul; it had brought 
him to the verge of suicide; but he was freed 
from its curse forever. 

‘The chain fell from me,” he protested, 
‘when I heard my wronged wife, even in the 


| bitterness of my cruel desertion, say that she 


loved me!”’ 

“You heard that?” questioned the happy 
wife. ‘‘ And was it news to you?” 

“‘T had never dared believe, till then, that I 
really possessed your love, dearest.” 

‘Then it was a happy mistake—your jeal- 
ousy—that led you into knowledge of the 
truth! Iam glad you misunderstood me for 
a while, since the result has cured you, Ar- 
thur!” 

When mutual explanations were ended, Ru- 
hama called Olive down, and the well-pleased 
three sat down to a dainty supper together. 
Visitors came to the door, but the porter was 
ordered to admit no one. 

They were a merry party; and even Olive 
suppressed her sighs as she witnessed a happi- 
ness she never dreamed would fall to her own 
lot. 


One morning Olive descended the stairs, 
dressed to accompany Ruhama in a drive. 
She had scarcely joined her, when a letter was 
brought in on a salver for Miss Weston; the 
messenger waiting for an answer. 

It was from Wyndham Blount—a hurried 
note—entreating her presence at his mother’s 
house as soon as possible, Leona, disappoint- 
ed of her promised share in Rashleigh’s spoil, 
and indignant at his treatment now that she 
was of no further use to him—especially his 
contemptuous repudiation of her claims—had 
taken revenge by informing Elodie’s dian, 
Mr. Blount, of her flight and probable abduc- 
tion, and the nefarious plans of her so-called 
uncle. Bent on taking immediate steps for 
her rescue, Mr. Blount wanted the assistance 
of Miss Weston to go and bring her to his mo- 
ther’s as soon as she could be found. He bad 
lost no time in putting a warrant for Rash- 
leigh’s arrest in the hands of a detective, 

Olive resolved to obey the summons; and 
told the messenger to say she would be at Mrs. 
Blount’s almost immediately. She begged 
Mrs. Marsh to excuse her, and was setting out 
to walk, when Ruhama insisted on driving 
her to her destination, If the girl were found, 
she should be brought at once to her house, as 
the most fitting asylum for her. 

More news, meanwhile, had come to Mr. 
Blount. Catherine, who happened to remem- 
ber his address—Elodie having told her on 
their way from the salt marsh, bidding her go 
to him in case of accident or her illness—came 
with a piteous complaint against the villain 
who had knocked her down at the ferry, and 
carried away the young girl. : 

Another detective was employed to look af- 
ter the young man at the Hospital for ln- 
beciles, it being thought probable that Rash- 
leigh would attempt at once to carry out his 
plans, and force the girl into a marriage with 
his son, 

Both Ruhama and Olive listened with deep 
and tearful sympathy to the warm-hearted 
Irishwoman’s story. She received a triple fee 
in acknowledgment of her help to the desulate 
fugitive, and Mrs. Marsh undertook to find her 
a suitable place. 

The friends of the abducted girl had a con- 
sultation, and agreed on a plan of action, as 
soon as a clue could be obtained to the place 
where the captive had been conveyed. It 
was ascertained that she was not at Mrs. 
Brill’s house, nor did that worthy dame know 
anything concerning her. She had been 
anxious a long time—her letter having been 
unanswered; and her lamentations were volu- 
ble that the girl had ever been deluded into 
trusting such a villain as Rashleigh. 

“Tf she had only been willing to stay with 
me!” had been her exclamation, ‘It would 
not have been so bad a thing if she had mar- 
ried poor Enrico, after all!” 

Wyndham did not echo the sentiment. 

As nothing could be done till the clue 
sought could be obtained, Ruhama ‘said she 
would take Miss Weston home, and that she 
would remain, awaiting a message, which she 
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would obey on the instant. It was agreed 
what should be done, the moment there should 
be any discovery. 

While they were speaking together, the 
ladies having risen to depart, a lad about six- 
teen years old entered the parlor, and stood 
waiting. He was employed in Blount’s office 
as messenger and errand-boy, and frequently 
brought him papers, as he did on the present 
occasion; for he had a metallic case full of 
them in his hand. 

Wyndham took the papers from the mes- 
senger, while the two ladies were having a 
few last words with his mother. As Ruhama 
turned to go out, she saw that Olive had gone 
across the room to the young messenger, and 
was examining the box he held, and out of 
which Wyndham had taken the papers. 

‘Come, Olive, dear; are you ready?” 

“Oh, Ruhama, see here! The name on this 
box: ‘Hall & Reynolds’—and under that the 
name of Stanley—half effaced! It is exactly 
like the box Mr. Reynolds had in the court- 
room!”’ 

“What of that? All lawyers’ boxes are 
atike.” 

“No, Mrs. Marsh; this is an oddity, not an 
ordinary deed-box. This is of a peculiar 
shape,” observed Mrs. Blount, 

‘““Where did you get this box?’ demanded 
Olive, her face crimson, her eyes fastened 
eagerly on the lad. 

‘Please, Miss, I sayed it from the fire,” was 
his modest reply. 

“What fire?” 

“The fire that burnt the —— building in 
Pine street, a long time ago.” 

““The office of Hall & Reynolds was burnt 
then?” questioned the girl, pointing to the 
names on the box. 

“T believe so, Miss. There were many offl- 
ces burnt,” replied the boy. 

“You are right; Hall & Reynolds suffered 
among the rest,” said Wyndham. ‘This box 
must have belonged to them.” 

‘ And it must have contained property or 
papers of Mrs, Stanley’s!” gasped Olive, breath- 
less with excitement, 

‘Yes, Miss, it had papers in it. I picked it 
up out of the ruins, and nothing in it was 
burned; nothing at all.” 

“The papers—whatever was in it—what did 
you with them?” 

‘“You should have returned them to the 
owner, Martin,” said Wyndham, reprovingly. 

“ What have you done with them?” repeated 
Olive. 

The boy looked down, abashed. 

“Why, Miss, I did not know they were 
worth anything. They were not deeds, nor 
mortgages, nor anything worth money. Only 
old drafts of law papers, and such like.” 

‘Then you destroyed them!” asked Olive, 
growing pale. 

“ No, Miss, they are all safe. My mother 
took them and put them away in a drawer.” 

“You. must return them at once. Bring 
them to this lady,” said Wyndham, 

‘*No, Mr. Blount, I will go for them; I can- 
not bear the suspense. Oh, Rubama! I heard 
Mr. Reynolds say Mrs. Stanley’s will had 
been destroyed in that fire! If it should have 
been saved in this box!” 

Olive insisted upon going with the boy at 
once to his mother’s house. Ruhama said, if 
she would go, she would accompany her in the 
carriage, and the lad, whom Mr. Blount read- 
ily excused from his office duty, might have a 
seat on the box. The friends then separated. 

It was a long drive to a remote part of the 
city; a neat-looking tenement-house in Ninth 
avenue, The rooms of the woman they wish- 
ed to see were on the third floor. Olive fol- 
lowed the boy up at once, and her friend came 
more slowly. 

A middle-aged woman, dressed in black 
cashmere, with a collar of snowy whiteness 
fastened by a jet brooch, was busy at a sew- 
ing-machine. She rose, evidently taking the 
ladies for customers, and placed chairs for 
them. She was used to being visited by ladies 
who wanted sewing done; her occupation be- 
ing that of seamstress. 

The lad, her son, went close to her, and said 
something in a low tone. She looked puzzled 
for a minute, then nodded her head, smiled, 
and went to a bureau at one end of the room. 
Olive’s eyes followed her with burning eager- 
ness, though she forced herself to sit still. 

The woman unlocked the lowest drawer, 
lifted some articles of dress neatly folded in 
napkins and scented with layeuder, aud took 
out a bundle of papers, 


“‘T kept them,” she remarked, ‘‘ though I 
did not know as they would ever be asked for, 
or be of any use. Martin said nobody adver- 
tised for papers.” 

Olive, unable to control her impatience, ran 
to her, and took the papers. One was a lar,ze 
document in an envelope. 

The girl seemed hardly able to examine the 
prize when it was in her hand. She was pale 
from excess of emotion. 

“Be calm, dear friend!” whispered Ruhama, 
“Shall I take them for you? Let me look! 
What is this?” 

She drew out the large paper; it was labeled 
“TLast Will and Testament of Mrs, Maude 
Stanley, etc.” 

Ruhama thought the girl beside her was 
fainting, and put her arms around her. 

“T knew it would be this'’ she breathed 
faintly, and almost suffocated with the inten- 
sity of her feelings. ‘‘It is a miracle!” 

Mrs. Marsh explained to the good woman 
that a valuable paper had been rocovered, 
supposed to have been destroyed in the fire; 
and offered a liberal reward for her care in 
preserving it, adding, that no doubt the law- 
yers would pay munificently. 

But the woman declined receiving anything. 
She was afraid she had done wrong in not 
sending the papers at once to their owners. 
but really, she would not have known where 
to have found the gentlemen.” 

Her son added that he had seen the death of 
Mr. Hall in the newspapers, a short time after- 
ward, and had supposed the firm had broken 
up. As to a will, it was so easy to make 
another, etc. 

The excuses were received kindly ; the visitors 
took leave, and at once drove down-town to 
the office of the lawyer. 

Answering the coachman’s call, Mr. Sher- 
man ran down to the carriage door, and Olive 
placed the envelope containing the will in his 
outstretched hand. : 

“Saved from the fire,” was all she could 
articulate. 

Ruhama explained, that by a very strange 
accident, hardly two hours before, her com- 
panion, Miss Weston, had seen and recognized, 
in the hands of a lawyer’s errand-boy, a deed- 
box bearing the name of her deceased friend. 
She had questioned the lad, and learned that 
he had found it uninjured, after the fire in 
which Messrs. Hall & Reynolds’ premises were 
destroyed. The papers in the box had been 
preserved almost by a miracle; Miss Weston 
had gone for them to the boy’s mother, and 
brought them at once to Mr, Sherman. 

‘Ts that the missing will?” asked Mrs. Marsh. 

“Tt is the will I drew up three years ago,” 
the lawyer answered. ‘This is my own writ- 
ing—the note and the date, It is a most for- 
tunate thing—its recovery; fortunate, at least, 
for Mr. Hamilton. This young lady’s title to 
the estate ”—nodding to her—“‘ will, I fear, be 
set aside.” 

Olive had drawn her vail closely to hide the 
tears that would flow. 

“IT hope so. I am so happy—so happy,” 
she murmured. 

Mr. Sherman looked at her wonderingly as 


| he lifted his hat to say adieu. 


“She must love the young man!” was his 
judgment, as he went back slowly to his sanc- 
tum. ‘*No woman alive, who was not in love, 
would have done as she has done!” 

That same evening Mr. Claude Hamilton 
called at General Marsh’s house, and sent up 


| his card with a request that Miss Weston 


would favor him with an interview. She re- 
turned a message, begging to be ‘excused from 
appearing, on account of indisposition, 

It was no more than civility required, she 
thought, that he should come to thank her for 
her agency in restoring his rights; but she 
could not bear his thanks, so, in spite of Ru- 
hama's remonstrances, she refused to see him, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FAITHFUL NEGRESS. 

WEARILY enough sped the hours and the 
days to the forlorn prisoner. 

The scanty streaks of light admitted by the 
crevices in the planks at the windows sufficed 
to bring out more forcibly the gloom of the 
noisome den in which she lay; the air was 
close and suffocating; the sounds that came 
from rooms below, of coarse oaths and drunk- 
en revelry, terrified her, Many times she 


started from sleep in affright, supposing that | 


the heavy, hurried footsteps on the stairs were 


those of men who would presently burst into 
her room, She could only hide her face, and 
pray for deliverance. 

She rose unrefreshed; and her first effort 
was to move some of the fastenings of the 
window; not with a viewof escape, but 


| to relieve the agonizing pressure on her burn- 


ing forehead, 

Alas! she only exhausted herself in vain ef- 
forts. Her fragile strength could accomplish 
nothing. Then she bathed her head in the 
small quantity of water placed in a tin basin 
for her use; and then turned to the plate of 
breakfast set in the room while she was doz- 
ing. The tea was cold; but she managed to 
swallow part of it; but could not bring her- 
self to toach the uninviting food. Dizzy with 
the pain in her head, she flung herself again 
on the bed, protected by her cloak and shaw) 
from the soiled and ill-smelling bedclothing. 

When her jailer came in with her dinner, 
about one o’clock, Elodie besought her, with 
piteous entreaties, to enlarge the opening at 
the window that there might be a free circu- 
lation of air. 

**T feel as if my senses would leave me with 
this splitting headache,” was her complaint. 

** And whose fault is it, I’d like to know?” 
cried the beldame. ‘‘You’ve only to say 
you ll obey your uncle, and you will be taken 
away, and have a home as splendid as you can 
desire! I have no patience with such obstinate 
pride!” 

“Tt is not pride!” wailed the sufferer. 

“You don’t think your own cousin good 
enough for you to marry!” 

The girl sobbed out an entreaty to be 
spared violent words, that cut through her 
brain, Only a little fresh water, if she could 
not have air, 

The woman, after a volley of abuse, flung 
out of the room, slamming the door so as to 
give the poor patient a terrible shock. She 
brought in a pail of fresh water, but accom- 
panied it with renewed curses on the stub- 
bornness of her charge. 

“JT thought you’d ’a’ been out of this to- 
day!” she exclaimed, angrily. ‘If you're like 
to plague me with the care of ye much longer, 
you needn’t look for much waitin’ on, I can 
tell ye.” 

“T wish I could die!” sobbed the girl. 

“T wish you would, and there would be an 
end of trouble!” retorted the virago. ‘I 
shall tell Rashleigh, if you’re to stay longer, 
he must hire somebody to ‘tend on you! 
What ke gave don’t half pay me for the room.” 

Elodie lifted herself up. ‘You shall be 
well paid, if you will let me go,” she said, with 
a gleam of hope. 

But the woman only laughed. 

“You don’t come it over me that way,” she 
cried. ‘‘I know what you can do, and what 
you can’t.” 

Finding that her reproaches were answered 
only by groans, she left the prisoner to her 
solitude. 

But when, each time the meal was removed, 
she found it wholly untouched, when she 
heard low moans and mutterings of delirium 
—so it seemed to her—instead of articulate 
speech, from the unfortunate girl, she bevan 
to be uneasy. 

She did not want her to die in her house. 
The inquiry that would follow, and the in- 
quest, would involve her in trouble. Nor did 
she want an illness, perhaps infectious, that 
would compel her to call in other help. 

Rashleigh, strangely enough, had not re- 
turned, and a message sent to his lodgings had 
not found him. On the third day, therefore, 
the woman took into the captive’s room a 
hatchet for the purpose of enlarging the aper- 
ture at the window, 

Elodie was lying quiet, apparently in a 
doze, but was awakened by the noise of split- 
ting the plank. This was done in a few min- 
utes, making an opening as large as one of the 
panes of glass. he sash was further opened 
by being drawn down from the top, and the 
cool, fresh air came in. 

The girl’s untasted breakfast stood beside 
the bed. Mrs. Hassel gruffly bade her eat it. 

“I cannot, indeed, I cannot!” was the 
feeble answer. “But I shall feel better, now 
I can have the air. If you would only give 
me more cold water!” 

With grumbling the woman complied. 

She noticed that the girl's cheeks were scar- 
let, and her eyes bright with fever. 

‘“‘A pretty business I am like to have,” she 
muttered, as she descended. ‘She will have 


‘a relapse, toa certainty. And a doctor will 
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have to be called in! I will go myself for 
Rashleigh, and tell him to take her away.” 

Rashleigh had been arrested and remanded 
for examination, on the charge of kidnapping 
a young lady with felonious intent. No bail 
was admitted, notwithstanding his declaration 
that the girl had escaped from him, and he 
knew not where she was. 

Elodie rose, and managed, with difficulty, to 
drag herself to the window, where she could 
look out at the opening. 

It was a sorry view, the dirty, l rear 
yard, choked with heaps of rubbish, with the 
grimy walls of yards belonging to houses in 
the next street. But the sunlight, and the 
rifts of blue sky seen at a distance, were re- 
freshing, 

A woman came out with a basket of wet 
clothes, and began to hang them on a line. 
Elodie saw by her hands and bare arms that 
she was a colored woman. 

Two or three times the woman went back and 
returned with more wet garments, before Elo- 
die caught a glimpse of her face. When she 
did, she started up wildly, and beat at the 
window, with a cry of: 

“Nelly! Oh, Nelly! Nelly!” 

The woman stopped and looked around her, 
not knowing whence the cry came, Then it 
occurred to Elodie that to call her in ¢he hear- 
ing of her jailer would be to defeat her chance 
of communicating with her. 

She snatched up a cambric handkerchief 
and. waved it from the opening in the win- 
dow, 
it as far as she could in Nelly’s direction. 

The handkerchief had her full name written 
inacorner. The girl saw Nelly pick it up, 
and read the name, then kiss it eagerly, and 
look toward her. 

Blodie’s face was at the opening, and she 
made a gesture of caution by putting her fin- 
ger on her lips, Nelly answered by a silent 
signal that she understood her, 

In a fow minutes the captive heard a 
stealthy step approaching her door. Apply- 
ing her ear to the keyhole, she caught the low 
whisper: 

“All right, honey; I’ll come to ye directly, 
when the missis is gone out.” 

Content with this, and full of new hope, the 
girl sat down and tried to collect her thoughts 
sufficiently to decide what should be done, 

First, she drew from her pocket a small 
memorandum-book, with a pencil, and wrote 
Clearly on one of the leaves the address of 
Wyndham Blount’s house and office. On an- 
other she scrawled a brief note, imploring him 
to come and save her, before her reason should 
be overturned in the dreary discomforts of her 
captivity. He must not lose a moment; or 
Rashleigh would hide her away where they 
could never find her. 

Her head ached so fearfully, she could not 
sit up a moment longer. With a thanksgiv- 
ing and a prayer, she again threw herself on 
the couch, holding her forehead, on which she 
had laid a handkerchief dipped in cold water, 
and listening for the step of her friend and de 
liverer. ‘ 

It was more than an hour and a half before 
she heard again the stealthy step. This time 
her name was pronounced in a loud tone. 

She started up and staggered to the door. 
The paroxysm of fever had returned, and she 
controlled her movements with difficulty. 

“Oh, Nelly!” she wailed, in answer to the 
call; ‘‘take me out! I shall die here!” 

“T eannot open the door, honey. I have 
looked for the key; the missus must have ta- 
ken it when she went to market. No other 
key opens this door but the one!” 

“Oh, Nelly! What shall be done? Cannot 
you break the door open?” 

“T dare not try, Miss Elodie! Miss’ Hassel 
may come back any minute! She would 
strangle me if she knew I was speakin’ to ye! 
She’s an awful woman!” 

“Nelly, I cannot live long, shut up here! 
You must bring some one to help me!” 

‘Shall I call the police, honey? But the 
missus would tell them her lies! She told me 
she had a sick niece up-stairs, just come from 
the country; and said how her fever was catch- 
ing, and I mustn’t go nearher. She’d wallop 
me if she knew I came up-stairs.”’ 

‘‘ Nelly, I willshove a paper under the door; 
can you get it?” 

‘All right, I’ve got it, Miss.” 

“You must go to that place; it’s my guar- 
dian’s—” 


Then she rolled it into a ball, and flung - 


“ Hi—de young gentleman who came to see 
your aunt Letty—” 

‘‘Nelly, please don’t Icse any time! Take a 
carriage and drive there! I have no money, 
but Mr. Blount will pay for it! Bring him 
back with you! Do be quick! I feel as if I 
were going to die! Idon’t want to die in this 
horrible place!” 

“Tl go directly, honey. I'll not wait for 
the missus to mind the house!” 

“Don’t wait an instant! I will take care of 
you, Nelly. You shall go with me.” 

In five minutes the faithful woman had left 
the house. Elodie sunk into unconsciousness 
as the fever rose. 

Mrs. Hassel was furious, on her return, to 
find the house deserted. After calling Nelly at 
the top of her voice, she ran to the door of the 
room where her prisoner lay, and turned the 
key in no little trepidation. 2 

The sick girl lay on the couch burning with 
fever, and drawing her panting breath like 
sobs. The woman gave no heed to her sad 
condition, in her relief to find she had not es- 
eaped during her absence. She spoke to her, 
but received no answer. Then she went out 
again, and locked the door, muttering threats 
against her servant, who had gone out without 
leave, not for the first time. 

Not more than two hours afterward, when 
the virago’s rage was beginning to give way 
to serious alarm, shesaw a carriage stop ‘at the 
front door. A young gentleman descended, 
followed by two police officers. The door-bell 
rung violently. 

The woman was obliged to open the door. 

‘Where is the young lady you have a pris- 
oner here?» demanded Wyndham Blount. 

‘A young lady! How you frightened me! 
There’s no young lady here,” 

Blount made a signal to the officers, one of 
whom arrested Mrs, Hassel, calling her by 
name. 

‘You will see, madam, the game is up. 
Where is the girl who was kidnapped by Ben- 
net. Rashleigh, and brought here on Friday 
night?” ¥ 

“Rashleigh!” ‘The woman began with abuse 
of him; she would not answer for any of his 
dirty practices; not she! 

“‘The young lady was here two hours ago. 
Show the room where she is, or it will be worse 
for you!” e 

“There is only Mr. Rashleigh’s niece; he 
brought her here sick, and asked me to board 
her till he could take her home, She is not a 
young lady; but a poor girl!” 

“Show us the room!” 

The beldame was compelled to obey.’ 

“Do you commonly lock your boarders in 
their rooms, madam?” asked one of the of- 
ficers, as the woman reluctlantly produced the 
key. 

She muttered something about being afraid 
the sick girl would walk out in her delirium 
and fall down the stairs, 

“Or throw herself out of the window, I sup- 
pose?” mocked the man—noticing: the barri- 
caded window, as the door was thrown open. 

‘She'll have to go under lock and key for 
this, herself,” observed the other officer, with a 
sneer. 

The beldame broke into the violent execra- 
tions and abuse such women use when driven 
to bay. She threatened to tear out the eyes 
of her captors. 

The officer answered by quietly slipping ~ 
pair of handcuffs over her wrists. 

Meanwhile Wyndham had lifted in his arms 
the insensible form on the couch. 

Elodie opened her glazed eyes, and looked 
in his face; butshe knew him not. She spoke, 
but her utterance was only the low moaning 
of delirium, 

Wyndham bade one of the officers help him 
carry her, wrapped in her cloak and shawl, 
down-stairs and out to the carriage. He 
placed her tenderly within it, supporting her 
in his arms, and ordered the driver to go to 
his mother’s house. 

The two officers, who held the warrant for 
Mrs. Hassel’s arrest, led her to the police- 
court, from which she was consigned to a 
lodging in the Tombs. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LOVE’S MAZES OLEARED. 

For many days and nights lay Elodie un- 
conscious of all around her, while the brain- 
fever that had seized upon her ran its fearful 
course, 


Olive Weston obeyed the summons to her 
bedside, and'took up her abode in Mrs. Blount’s 


house. It was her only comfort to be useful 
to others. 

Ruhama came every day to inquire after the 
invalid. And more than once Emily St. Clare 


| came to watch at night over the poor girl she 


learned to love, pitying her so profoundly. 
One evening Ruhama came later than usual, 


| and it was nearly dusk when Olive went into 


the parlor to meet her. 

“T have the doctar’s permission,” whispered 
Mrs, Marsh, ‘‘to take a look at poor Elodie, 
I will run up to her room for a few minutes.” 

She vanished as she spoke. 

As Olive turned, she found both her hands 
seized by a gentleman who had come in with 
her friend, but whom she had not at first seen. 

It was Claude Hamilton. 

Olive had carefully avoided him, and they 
had not met since the will had been found and 
restored to Sherman, 

He led the trembling girl toa seat at one 
end of the room, still retaining her hand. 

She drew it away gently, as she tried to ut- 
ter a congratulation, which she felt to be his 
due. 

“T owe everything to you, Olive,” he be- 
gan; “but—” 

“Tt was my rash act that brought trouble 
on you,” she faltered; ‘‘ I was bound to seek a 
remedy when the opportunity occurred so prov- 
identially.” 

“T owe you heartfelt gratitude; for all you 
did was for my benefit. But—Olive—I can- 
not avail myself of a will which is not Mrs. 
Stanley’s latest one; which does not express 
her last. wishes.” 

It thrilled her to the heart to be called 
“Olive” by him; but she answered, with such 
forced calmness as to appear cold: 

“Mr. Hamilton, you must not carry too far 
your chivalric notions. Mrs. Stanley meant 
you, and you alone, to be her heir.” 

“Not me alone; you know she did not.” 

“ Why will you pain me by allusions—” 

Again he caught her hand. 

‘‘ Would to Heaven,” he exclaimed, impetu- 
ously, ‘‘ you would let me shield you from all 
pain, Olive. I can only accept this fortune if 
you will share it with me!” 

‘‘Mr, Hamilton! I had never the slightest 
claim on Mrs. Stanley’s bounty! You know I 
had not. It was a mistake that caused her 
last—” 

Claude interrupted her, clasping her hand 
warmly, and speaking in tones that went to 
her very soul. 

‘She made no mistake, Olive, in thinking 
that I loved you with all my heart! I do love 
you! Ihave always loved you—you only— 
and my life will be wretched if you refuse to 
bless it with your love!” 

By an effort the girl released her hand, and 
hid the starting tears. 

“Mr, Hamilton, how can this be?” 

“T have been a fool, dearest! I ownit! I 
fled from the sight of you so many months 
since because I thought you despised mel! 
When I returned, I interpreted your coldness 
to mean utter aversion. It was only within a 
day or two that I learned by how gross a blun- 
der I had been deprived of the chance of re- 
ceiving your answer to my letter. Olive, my 
love! I have suffered for it! Can you not for- 
give me?” 

She lifted her face. 

“Ts it possible? Are you not engaged to 
Miss Monelle?” 

““T have never been engaged to any one, I 
have never loved any one but you, Olive! I 
have feared that you disliked me! I have been 
most unhappy! Tell me you have not avoid- 
ed me as you have done, because you disliked 
me!” 

“T never disliked you!” 

‘Can you love me, Olive?' May I hope to 
gain your love, if I have never had it? Will 
you pardon all my folly and stupidity?” 

The girl could not speak; but she put her 
hand in her lover’s. It was answer enough, 

This time Claude not only imprisoned her 
hand, but clasped her to his breast, and press- 
ed the kiss of betrothal on her lips. 

For an hour they sat together, and the twi- 
light deepened into night. Olive started as 


the door was opened, letting in a flood of light 
from the hall. 

Ruhama entered, came up to them, and, see 
ing how it was, kissed Olive, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘May you be happy!” she murmured, 


LOVE IN A MAZE. 


She went out with Claude; and Olive sought 
her own room, to vent her emotion in bene 
tears. In an hour she went to resume her 
watch by Elodie’s bedside. 


The suffering girl had the attendance of the 
best physicians in the city; but their skill 
availed Httie in the pie te with disease. - Life 
and death battled for her; and that life won 
the victory, was owing, under God’s blessing, to 
her vigorous youthful constitution. 

Wyndham took his share in the night- 
watches, and he was with her when the crisis 
eame. The morning sun sent its first golden 
shimmer to play on the wall, and the fresh 
morning breeze came in caressingly, when 
Elodie opened her eyes, to which intelligence 
had returned,’and fixed them on the face bend- 
ing over her. Olive had come in and stood 
beside Wyndham. 

“ Dear guardian!” the patient murmured. 

“You must not talk!” he answered, pressin 
her hand. ‘‘ We are so thankful that you wi 
be spared to us.” 

Elodie closed her eyes in a peaceful sleep, 
and he stole softly from the room. 

When strength returned, the invalid begged 
to know how she came there; she remembered 
only the horrible prison in which she had been 
immured. 


What need to prolon 
story? The usurper, 
speedily di essed, and Claude Hamilton put 
the house t rough a course of cleansing before 
it was ready for his occupancy. Olive did 
not refuse his petition for a speedy marriage, 
and her pupil, Elodie, was permitted to be her 
bridesmaid at a quiet and simple wedding in 
—— church. 

Nelly was cared for by the friends of the girl 
she had aided to rescue. And she had saved 
more, for inside a silken sacque given the wo- 
man by the late Mrs. Rashleigh, she had found, 
stitched carefully, the long-missing certificate 
of the marriage of Elodie’s parents. Her aunt 
had taken this means of saving it from her 
brutal husband, and had forgotten it, supposing 
it in the box she gave Wyndham. Thus her 
title to the property was undisputed. 

Rashleigh and his sister-in-law were tried and 
punished, their crime being proved. The man 
served out a term in State Prison. 

Elodie completed her education under’ the 
best private tutors; but never cherished her 
‘ormer dreams of musical celebrity. Her voice 
iad lost something of its power, but she retained 
sufficient to charm the domestic circle, and 
the friends who gathered around them, As 
the wife of Wyndham Blount, she never again 
ery to figure as a candidate for public ap- 
plause. 
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Nos. 1 to 22 inclusive. 15 to 25 Popular Dialogues and Dramas in each book. Each volume 100 12mo pages, sent 


post-paid, on receipt of price, TEN CENTS. 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, No. 98 William St, N. Y. 


These volumes have been prepared with especial reference to their availability for Exhibitions, being adapted to 
schools and parlors with or without the furniture of a stage, and suited to SCHOLARS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


of every age, both male and female. 


It is fair to assume that no other books in the market, at any price, contain 


so many useful and available dialogues and dramas of wit, pathos, humor and sentiment. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 1. 


Meeting of the Muses. For nine young ladies. 
Baiting a Live Englishman. For three boys, 
Tasso’s Coronation. For male and female, 
Fashion. For two ladies. 

The rehearsal. For six be 

Which will you Choose? For two boys. 

The Queen of May. For two little girls. 

The Tea-Party. For four ladies. 

Three Scenes in Wedded Life. For male and female. 
Mrs. Sniffles’s Confession, For male and female. 
The Mission of the Spirits. For five young ladies. 
Hobnobbing. For five speakers. 


The Secret of Success. For three speakers. 


Young America. For three males and two females, 
Josephine’s Destiny. For four females, one male, 
The Folly of the Duel. For three male speakers. 


Dogmatism. For three male speakers. 

The orant Confounded. For two boys. 

The Fast ¥ Man. For two males. 

The Year's Reckoning. Twelve females, one male. 

The Villeze with One Gentleman, For eight females 
and one male, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 2. 


The Genius of Liberty. Two males and one female. 
Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper. 
Doing Good and Rayne Bad. For several characters. 
The Golden Rule. For two males and two females, 
The Gift of the Fairy Queen. For several females, 
Taken in and Done for. For two characters, 
Country Aunt’s Visit to the City. Several characters. 
The Two Romans. For two males. 
Trying the Characters. For three males, 

appy Family. For several ‘‘ animals.” 
The Rainbow. For several characters. 
How to write “ Popular ’’ Stories. For two males, 
The New and the Old. For two males. 
A Sensation at Last. For two males. 
The Greenhorn. For two males. 
The Three Men of Science. For four males. 
The Old Lady’s Will. For four malés. _ 
The Little Philosophers. For two little girls, 
How to Find an Heir. For five males. 
The Virtues. For six young ladies. 
A Connubial Eclogue. 
The Public Meeting. For five males and one female, 
The English Traveler. For two males, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 3. 


The May Queen. For an entire school. 
Dress Reform Convention. For ten females. 
Keeping Bad Com . AFarce. For five males. 
Courting Under Difficulties. Two males, one female, 
National Representatives. A Burlesque. Four males. 
Escay ken Bean Draft. For numerous mates. 
The Sen el Cook. For two males, 

rpiece. For two males and two females. 
The Two Romans. For two males. 
The Same. Second Scene. For two males. 
Sh the White Feather. Four males, one female. 
The e Call. A Recitative. For one male. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 4. 
The Frost King. For ten or more persons. 
Starting in Life. For three males and two females. 
Faith, ote and Charity. For three little girls. 
Darby and Joan. For two males and one female. 
The May. A Floral Fancy. For six little girls. 
The Enchanted Princess. 2 males, several females. 
Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 7 males and 1 female. 
The Gentle Client. Several males and one female. 
Phrenolo; A Discussion. For twenty males. 
The Stubbletown Volunteer. 2 males and i female. 
A Scene from ‘‘ Paul Pry.” For four males. 
The Charms. ‘For three males and one female. 
Bee, Clock and Broom. For three little girls. 
The Right way.’ A ee ong For two boys. 
What the Ledger Says. For two males, 
The Crimes of Dress. A eae oh For two boys. 
The Reward of Benevolence. For four males, 
The Letter. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 5. 


The Three Guesses. For school or parlor. 
Sentiment. A “‘ Three Persons' ” Farce. 

Behind the Curtain. For males and females. 

The Eta Pi Society. For five boys and a teacher. 
Examination Day. For several female characters. 
Trading in “‘ Traps.” For several males. 

The Schoolboys’ Tribunal. For ten boys. 

A Loose Tongue. For several males and females. 
How Not to Get an Answer. For two females. 
Putting on Airs. A Colloquy. For two males. 
The Straight Mark. For several boys. 

Two ideas of Life. A Colloquy. For ten girls. 
Extract from Marino Faliero, 

Ma-try-Money. An Acting Charade, 

The Six Virtues. For six young ladies. 

The Irishman at Home. Yor two males. 
Fashionable te Nal ey For three Rie 

A Bevy of I’s (Eyes). For eight or less little girls. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 6. 


The Way They Kept a Secret. For male and females. 
The Poet under Difficulties. For five males. 

William Tell. For a whole school. 

Woman’s Rights. For seven females and two males. 
Allis not Gold that Glitters. For male and females. 
The Generous Jew. For six males. 

Shopping. For three males and one female. 

The Two Counselors. For three males. 

The Votaries of Folly. For a number of females. 
Aunt Betsy’s Beaux. For four females and two males. 
The Libel Suit. For two females and one male. 
Santa Claus. For a number of boys. 

Christmas Fairies. For several little girls. 

The Three Rings. Yor two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 7. 


The Two Beggars. For fourteen females. 
The Earth-Child in Fairy-Land. For girls. 
Twenty Years Hence. Two females, one male. 


| The New Scholar. 


The Way to Windham. For two males. 

Woman. A Poetic Passage at Words. Two boys. 

The ‘Ologies. A Colloquy. For two males, 

| How to Get Rid of a Bore. For several boys. 
Boarding-School. For two and two females. 

Plea for the Pledge. For two males. 

The Ils of Dram-Drinking. For three boys. 

True Pride. A Colloquy. For two females. 

The Two Lecturers. For numerous males. 

Two Views of Life. A Colloquy. For two females. 

The Rights of Music. For two females. 

A Hopeless Case. A Query in Verse. Two girls. 

The Would-be School-Teacher. For two males. 

Come to Life too Soon, For é males. 

Hight O’clock. For two little girls. 

True Dignity. A Colloquy. For two boys. 

Grief too Expensive. For two males. 

Hamlet and the Ghost. For two persons. 

Little Red Riding Hood. For two females. 

New eee of an Old Rule. Boys gti 

Colo: usins. A Colloquy. For two es. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 8. 


The Fairy School. For a number of girls. 

The oo Officer. For three girls and two boys. 
The Base- Enthusiast. For three boys. 

The Girl of the Period. For three girls. 

The Fowl Rebellion. For two males and one female. 
Slow but Sure. For several males and two females. 
Caudle’s Velocipede. For one male and one female 
The Figures. For several small children. 

The Trial of Peter Sloper. For seven boys. 

Getting a Photograph. For males and females. 

The Society for General ag tea a For girls. 

A Nobleman in Disguise. Three girls and six boys, 
Great Expectations. For two boys. 

Se fe ool. For five females and four males. 
Clothes for the Heathen. For one male and one fe 


male. 
A Hard Case. For three boys. 
Ghosts. For ten females and one male. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 9. 


Advertising for Help. For a number of females. 
America to England, Greeting. For two boys. 
The Old and the New. For four females and ome 


male. 
Choice of Trades. For twelve little boys. 
The Lap-Dog. For two females. 
‘The Victim. For four females and one male. 
The Duelist. For two boys. 
The True Philosophy. For females and males. 
A Gooa Education. “ For two females. 
The Law of Human Kindness. For two females. 
Spoiled Children. For a mixed school. 
Brutus and Cassius. 
Coriolanus and Aufidius. 
For a number of girls. 
The Self-made Man. For three males. 


onomy. For four boys and three 


The May gies 0, 2). For a school. 
- i d's 
rls, 
Should Women be Given the Ballot? For boys. 


THE DIME SPEAKERS—Continued, 


Debater and Chairman’s Guide No. 11. 


1,—Desatine Soctery, 


Its Office and Usefulness, 

Formation of, 

Constitution of, 

By-Laws of, 

Rules of Government, 

Local Rules of Order, 

Local Rules of Debate, 

Subjects of Discussion, 
11.—How 'ro DeBate. 

Why there are few good 
Debaters, 

Prerequisites to Oratori- 
cal Success, 

The Logie of Debate, 

The Rhetoric of Debate, 

Maxims to Observe, 

The Preliminary Premise, 

Order of Argument, 

Summary. 


11.—CHAIRMAN’S GUIDE. 
Ordinary Meetings and 
emblies, 
The Organization, 
Order of Business and 
Proceedings, 
The “ Question.” How it 


be Considered, 

Rights to the Floor, 
Rights of a Speaker as 
‘ainst the Chair, 

Calling Yeas and Nays, 

Interrupting a Vote. 

Organization of Delibera- 
ive Bodies, Conven- 

tions, Annual or Gen- 
eral Assemblies, 

Dime Exhibition 

The Orator of the Day, 

The Heathen Chinee, 

The Land we Love, 

Jim Bludso. 

Be True to Yourself, 

Ah Sin’s Reply, 

A Plea for miles, 

The Stanislaus Scientific 

Free Italy, [Society, 

Italy’s Alien Ruler, 

The Curse of One Man 
Power, [i 

The Treaty of Peace 

The Critical Moment, 

The Hast and the We 

Is There any Money in it? 

Are we a Nation? 

Social Science. 

Influence of Liberty, 

The Patriot’s Choice, 

The Right of the People, 

The Crowning Glory, 

The Pumpkin, 

When You’re Down, 

What England Has Done 

The Right of Neutrality, 

The National Flag, 

Our True Future, 


Preliminary Organiza- 
tion 

Permanent O ization, 

The Order of Business 


Considering Reports, Pa- 


pes etc., 

Of Subsidiary Motions, 

The Due Order of Con- 
sidering Questions, 

Committees, . 

Objects of a Committee, 

Their Powers, 

How Named, 

When Not to Sit, 

Rules of Order and Pro- 
cedure, 

How to Report, 

The Committee of the 
Whole, 

Miscellaneou 

Treatment of Petitions, 

The Decorum of Debate, 

Hints to a Chairman. 


1v.—DEBATES. 


Debate in full; 

Which is the Greatest 
Benefit_to his Country 

—the Warrior, States- 
man, or Poet? 

Debates in Brief: 

I._Is the Reading of 
Works of Fiction to be 
Condemned? 

I. Are Lawyers a Bene- 
fit or a Curse to So- 
ciety? 

V.—QUOTATIONS AND 
PHRASES, 
Latin. 


Speaker, No. 12, 


Gravelotte, 

All Hail! 

Emancipation of Science, 

Spirit of Forgiveness, 

Amnesty and Love, 

Beauty, 

Song of Labor, 

Manifest Destiny, 

Let It Alone! 

Diseoncerted Candidate, 

Maud Muller After Hans 

| Breitman, 

| What Is True Happiness? 
The Irish of It. A peray, 

What We See in the Sky. 

A lecture, 

What I Wish, 

Good Manners, 

A Ballad of Lake Erie, 

Suffrage, 

The Caucasian Race, 

A Review of Situation, 

Little Breeches, [ding, 
Hans Donderbeck’s Wed- 

A Victim of Toothache, 

Story of the Twins, 

A Cold in the Nose, 

My Uncle Adolphus. 


Dime School Speaker, No. 13. 


PoruLar ORATOR. 
Fanny Butterfly’s Ball, 
Topics Uncongenial to 

reatness, 

Live for Something, 
Civil and Religious Lib- 


erty, 
Second Review of the 
Grand ae 
Dishonesty 0: Politics, 
The Great Commoner, 
Character and Achieve: 
ment, 
“T Can’t,” 
“Tt Might Have Been,” 


Don't Strike a Man When | 


on Keepi t It, 
m Keeping a 
The Theasuned ‘of the 


seeks 

Keep Cool, 

The Precious Freight, 

A Sketch, 

The Sword the True Ar- 
r, 

Aristocracy, 

Baron Grimalkin’s Death 

Obed Snipkins, 

A Catastrophe, 

Cheerfulness, 

lountains, : 

‘he Last Lay of the Min- 


strel, 
The Unlucky Lovers, 


Dime Ludicrous 


Courting, 

Higher, 

The Closing Year, 

The Maniac’s Defense, 
The Hen Scratches, 
Ass and the Violinist, 
Views of Married Life, 
Bachelors and Flirts,: 


The Dread Secret, 

Civil Service Reform, 

The True Gentleman, 

The Tragic Pa, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL PIECES. 

A Cry for Life, 

The Sabbath, 

Gnarled Lives, 

A Good Life, 

To Whom Shall We Give 

Thanks? 


Rul- 


wark, 
, The Want of the Hour, 
The Midnight ‘Train, 
The Better View, 
Do Thy Little--Do it Well 
Jesus 


bir 8 

The Gospel of Autumn, 

peak ot Harshly, 
ourage, 


The Eternal Hymn, 
Live for Good, 
The Silent City. 


Speaker, No. 14. 


Job’s Turkey 

A Hardshell Sermon, 
My First Knife, 

Der Loddery Dicket, 
A Canni-Ballad, 
Woman’s Rights, 
What's the Matter, 
Mrs. Jones's Pirate, 


De Goose, 
Touch of the Sublime, 
Blooded Van Snoozle, 
; Blast Against Tobacco, 
Tobacco Boys, 
Big Geniuses, 
My First Cigar, 
Terrible T’-tale, 
Silver Wedding, 
Prohebishon, 
Ealugk tet 
ueer People. 
Biting One’s Nose Off, 
Golden Rules, 
The Singular Man, 
Fourth of July Oration, 
Cheer Up, 
Self-Esteem, 


Schandal, 

Don’d Been Afraid, 
Gamboling, 
Indemberance, 

Gretchen und Me go Oud, 
Hope. Das ish vat it ish, 
“Dot Musquiter,” 
Leedle Gal-child’s Dream 
Dhere Vas no Crying, 
Leedle § Renpedess 

Pells, Pells, 

Puzzled Dutchman, 
Address to a School, 

His Sphere, 
Translations from Esop, 
The Treachery of Jones, 
Don’t Call a Man a Liar, 
Man. A Lecture, 

Bu’st. A “Dialect,” 
Simon Short’s Son Sam, 
Reckermember der Poor, 
Natural History Views, 
The Cart before the Horse 
To See Ourselves, 


A Call to the Field, 

To Retailers, 

War, War to the Death, 
Adjuration to Duty, 
The Crusader’s Appeal, 
A Boy’s ect a 

I Have Drank My Last, 
The Spirit-Siren, 

Rum’s Maniac, 

Life is What we Make it, 
Taste Not. 

The Evil Beast, 


Help, 

The Hardest Lot of All, 
The Curse of Rum, 

The Two Dogs. A fable, 
The Source of Reform, 
The Rum Fiend 

True Law and False, 

In Bad Com bany, 

The Only True Nobility, 
The Inebriate’s End, 


| Buckwheat Cakes, 

| Twain's Little Boy, 

| A Word with You, 

| A Chemical Lament, 

The Candy-Pulling, 
Jontentment, 

On Courting, 

On Poughing, 

The Tanner OF 

On Wimmen’s Rights, 

The Healer, ¥ 

The Criminal Lawyer, 

Ballad of Matilda Jane, 

Water, 

The Ballad of a Baker, 

Good for Something, 

A Moving Sermon. 


Karl Pretzel’s Komical Speaker No. 15 


' Sorrowful Tale, 

The Loafer's Society, 
It’s the Early Bird, etc., 
Musie, 

On Lager Beer, 
Caudle’s Wedding Day, 
| Dot Young Viddow, 

| The Best Cow in Peril, 

| Frequent Critters, 

In for the Railrcad, 
Song of the Sink, 

Case of young atl 
The Illinois Assembly, 
The Cannibal Man, 
Boss Bagshaw, 

Pretzel as a Soldier, 
The Raccoon, 

My Childhood, 
Schneider’s Ride, 

Boy Suffrage, 

| Gardening, 

He vas Dhinkin’, 
Abner Jones’ Testimony, 
By a Money Changer’s. 


Dime Youth’s Speaker, No. 16. 


A Drunken Soliloquy, 

The Work to Do, 

To Labor is to Pray, 

The Successful Life, 

Better Than Gold, 

Seed-Time and Harvest, 

Invocation to Cold Water 
ow, rn, 

The Great Lesson to 

The Toper’s Lament, 

God’s Liquor, 

Value of Life Work, 

“* Accept the Situation,” 

Died of Whisky. 

A Story with a Moral, 

Breakers Ahead, 

Ichabod sy, 

Effects of Intemperance, 

The Whisky Why is It, 

Loeal Option, 

Be Good to the Body, 

Worth Makes the Man. 


Dime Eloquent Speaker, No. 17, 


An Adjuration 

The Kings of Business, 
Purity of Speech, 
Parson Caldwell, 

Value of Reputation, 
Hand that Rocks World, 
Swelling Manhood, 
Summer, 

Woman’s Love, 

The Bricklayers, 

Words of Silver, 

Drive on! Drive on! 

The Tramp, 

The State Immortal, 
The Moral Factor, 
Walking with the World, 


Knowledge, 

Be Spader d you Say 
Stand by the Constit'n, 
A True Friend, 

The Moding: ird, 

The Want of the Country 
The Value of Virtue, 

She Would be a Mason, 
Evils of Ignorance, 

The Use of Time, 

Come Down, 


Anatomical Lecture, 
Minnetunkee, 

The pee Press, 
The Sabbath, 
Busybodies, 
Anatomical Lecture 2, 
A Blow in the Dark, 
The Specter Caravan, 
The True Saviors, 

True Fame, 

Something to Shun, 
Plea for Ireland, 

Smile Whene’er you Can, 
The Wood of Stars, 

A Thought, 

The Housemaid, 

The Goblin Cat, 
Aristocrats 

The Knightly Newsboy, 
A Call to Vote, 

The Modern Fraud 
Running for Legislature, 
To a Young Man, 


eads, 

The New ria iciay yea) 
Turning the Grindstone, 
Short Sermon, 


Hail Columbia Speaker, No. 18. 


Columbia, 
Washington. 
Appeal for Liberty, 

e American Hero, 
Resistance to Oppression, 
Patriotism, : 

Green Mountain Boys, 
Hipquenes of Otis, 
Washington, 

America Must be Free, 
Freedom the Only Hope, 
Day of Disinthrallment, 
No Alternative but Liber- 
Carmen Bellicosum, (ty, 
Sword of Bunker Hill, 
The Fourth of July, 
Warren’s Address, 


A Call to Liberty, 
Good Faith, 
Revolutionary Soldiers, 
Our Responsibility, 
British Barbarity, 
How Freedom is Won, 
Adams and Liberty, 
Our Duties, 
io ream 

e American Flag. 
The True Union, 7 
American Independence, 
Washington and Franklin 
| Sink or Swim, 
The Buff and Blue, 
| The Union, 
\ The Martyr Spy, 


Lexington, 

Our Ouly Hope, 
Declaration of Independ- 
The Liberty Bell, [ence, 
Washington’s Attributes, 
What We Are, 

Our Great Trust, 

God Bless our States, 
Looking Backward, 
Marion and His Men, 
Liberty and Union, 

A Noble Pe 

Original Yankee Doodle, 


irr, 


Wolfe’s Address 
Watching for Montgom- 
The National Ensign, [ery 
God Save the Union, 

Our Natal Day, 

The 22d of February. 
New England’s Dead, 
Repeal! Repeal! 

The’ True Hero, 

Old Ironsides, 

Our Gifts to History, 
Uncle Sam’s a Hundred, 
Centennial Oration, 


Serio-Comic Speaker, No. 19. 


The American Phalanx, 
The Same 

The Old Canoe, 

Room at the Top, 

New England Weather, 


uges, 
Leedle Yawcob Strauss, 
A Fable, 

The Tramp’s Views, 
Moral Littleness, 
Yaweob Hoffeltegobble, 
The Setting Sachem, 
Street Arab’s Sermon, 
Address to Young Ladies, 
A Little Big Man, 

The Test of Friendship, 
The Price of Pleasure, 
Sour Grapes, 

The Unwritten “Claws,” 


tl 

qudge. Not Thy Brother, 

og St. Bernard, 
The Liberal Candidate, 
A Boy’s Opinion of Hens, 
Good Alone are Great, 
The Great Napoleon, 
The Two Lives, 
The Present Age, 
At Midnight, 
Good-night, 
Truth, 
The Funny Man, 
The Little Orator, 


BRS Nd Squash, 
Mr. Lo’s New Version, 
The Midnight Express, 
Morality’s Worst Enemy, 
The Silent Teacher, 
The Working People, 
The Moneyless Man, 
Strike Through the Knot, 
An Agricultural Address, 
The New Scriptures, 
The Trombone, 
Don’t Despond, 
The Mill Cannot Grind, 
What Became of a Lie, 
Now and Then, 
How Ub vos Dot for High, 
Early Rising, 
Smart Boy’s Opinion, 
The Venomous Worm, 

p Karly, 
Not So Hasy, 
Dead Beat in Politics, 
War and Dueling, 
Horses. A Protest, 
Excelsior, 


celsior, 
The Close, Hard Man, 
A ee and Application, 
Old Scrooge, 
Man, Generically Consid- 


ered, 
A Chemical Wedding. 


Dime Select Speaker, No. 20. 


God, 

Save the Republic, 

Watches of the Night, 

The Closing Year, 

Wrong and Right Road, 

An Enemy to Society, 

Barbara Freitche, 

The Most Precious Gift, 

Intellectual and Moral 
Power, 

Thanatopsis, 

New Era of Labor, 

Work of Faith, 

A Dream, 

La Dame Aux Camelias, 

Penalty of Selfishness, 

Lights Out, 

Clothes Don’t Make the 


an, 
The Last Man, 
Mind Your Own Business 
My Fourth of July Senti- 

ments, 

My Esquimaux Friend, 
cue the Little Rid Hin 
My Castle in Spain, 
Shonny Schwartz, 
The Indian's Wron; 
Address to Young Men, 
Beautiful Snow, 


Now is the Time, 
Exhortation to Patriots, 
He Is Everywhere, 

A Dream of Darkness, 
Religion the Keystone, 
Scorn of Office, 

Who are the Free 

The City on the Hill, 
id to Save the Repub- 


Cy 
The Good Old Times, 
Monmouth, 


ope. 
Moral Desolation 
Self-evident Truths, 

i let my Papa 


ork, 
Conscience the Best 


8, 
Whom to Honor, 
The Lords of Labor, 
Early Rising, 
Pumpernickel and Pep- 
schikoff, 

Only a Tramp, 
Cage Them, 
Time’s Soliloquy, 
Find a Way or Make It, 
The Musquito Hunt, 

the Hero, 


Dime Funny Speaker, No. 21. 


Sellers Eluci- 
ai 

bar Mit Ter Sthars und 
Sthripes, 

Terence O’Dowd's Patri- 
otism, 

be Lime Kiln Club Ora- 

on, 

Farmer Thornbush on 
Foo) 

The Fiddler, 

The Regular Season, 

The School Boy’s Lament, 

Dot Baby Off Mine, 

Bluggs Once More, 

Views on Agriculture, 

One Hundred, Years Ago, 

De 'Sperience ob de Reb’- 
rend Quacko Strong, 

A Dollar or Two. 

On Some More Hash, 

Where Money is King, 


Professor Dinkelspeigel. 
man on the Origin of 


Life, 
Konsentrated Wisdum, 
Joseph Brown and the 
Mince Pie, 
John Jenkins’s Sermon. 


Colonel 


inds, 


| 
A Parody on ‘Tell Me Y 
Wingel Winds,” ‘ 


A Fogey Da: 
| The New ar ihalbay. (Vul 


can), 
The New Mythology(Pan,) 
The New Mythology (Bac 


| chus, ) 

| [Kin Nod Trink To-Nighd, 

The New Church Doc. 
trine, 

Wie 's Watermillion, 

Joslah Axtell’s Oration, 

Parson Barebones’s 
athema, 

Ceresar Squash on Heat, 

Fritz Valdher is Made a 


' Jim Bludso; or, The Prai- 
rie Belle, 

| A Catastrophic Ditty, 
The Maniac’s Defense, 
Woman, God Bless Her! 
Be Miserable, 
Dodds versus Daubs, 
The Cadi's Judgment, 
That Calf, 


fay~ For sale by all Newsdealers, everywhere, or will be sent, post-paid to any address, on receipt of price, TEN CENTS. 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, No, 98 William Street. N. Y 


Paddy’s Version of Ex- _ 
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THE STANDARD: DIME DIALOG 


UE 


Dime Dialogues, No. 10. 


Mrs, Mark Twain’s Shoe. One male and one female. 


The Old School Festival. For three boys. 
The Court of Folly. For many girls. 
Great Lives. For six boys and six girls. 
Scandal. For numerous males and females, 
e Light of Love, For two boys. . 
© Flower Children. For twelve girls, 
The Deaf Uncle. For three boys. 
A Discussion. For two boys. 
The Rehearsal. For a school. 
The True Way. For three boys and one girl. 
A Practical Life Lesson. For three girls. 
The Monk and the Soldier. For two 
1776-1876. School Festival. For two girls. 
Lord Dundreary’s Visit. For 2 males and 2 females. 
Witches in the Cream. For 3 girls and 3 boys. 
Frenchman. Charade. Numerous characters. 


Dime Dialogues, No 11. 


Appearances are very Deceitful. For six boys. 
The Conundrum Family. For male and female. 
Ouring Betsy. For three males and four females. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. Wor five characters. 
The Way to Do it and Not to Doit. For three females. 
How to Become Healthy, etc. For male and female. 
The Only True Life. For two girls. 
Classic Colloquies. For two boys. 

I. Gustavus Vasa and Cristiern. 

Il, Tamerlane and Bajazet. 
Fashionable Dissipation. For two little girls. 


A School Charade. For two boys and two girls. 
Jean Ingelow’s ‘Songs of Seven.’ For seven girls. 
A Deb: For four boys. 


Ragged Dick’s Lesson. For three boys. 
School Charade, with Tableau. 

A Very Gugetionabie Story. For two boys. 
ASell. For three males. 

Tit Real Gentleman. Yor two boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 12. 


Yankee Assurance. For several characters. 
Boarders Wanted. For several characters. 

When I was Young. For two girls. 

The Most Precious Heritage. For two boys. 

The Double Cure. For two males and four females. 
The Flower-garden Fairies, For five little girls. 
Jemima’s Novel. For three males and two females. 
Beware of the Widows. For three girls. 

A Family not to Pattern After. For ten characters. 
How to Man-age. An acting charade. 

The Vacation Escapade. For four boys and teacher. 
That Naughty Boy. For three females and a male. 
Mad-cap. An acting charade. 

Allis not Gold that Glitters. Acting proverb. 

Sic Transit Gloria Mundi. Acting c! e. 


Dime Dialogues No. 13. 


Two O'clock in the Forning For three males. 

An Indignation Meeting. For several females. 
Before and Behind the Scenes. Several characters. 
The Noblest Boy, A number of boys and teacher. 
Blue Beard. A Dress Piece. For girls and boys. 
Not so Bad as it Seems. For several characters. 

A Curbstone Moral. For two males and female. 
Sense vs. Sentiment. For Parlor and Exhibition. 
Worth, not Wealth. For four boys and a teacher. 
No such Word as Fail. For several males, 

The Sleeping Beauty. For a school. 

An Innocent Intrigue. Two males and a female. 
Old Nably, the Fortune-teller. For three girls, 
Boy-talk. for several little boys. 

Mother is Dead. For several little girls. 

A Practical Iustration. For two boys and girl. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 14. 


Mrs. Jonas Jones. For three gents and two ladies. 
The Born Genius. For four gents, 

More than One Listener, For four gents and lady. 
Who on Airth is He? For three girls. 

The Right not to be a Pauper. For two boys. 
Woman Nature Will Out. For a girls’ school. 
Benedict and Bachelor, For two boys. 

The Cost of a Dress. Yor five persons. 

The Surprise Party. For six little girls. 

A Practical Demonstration. For three boys. 
Refinement. Acting charade. Several characters. 
Conscience the Arbiter, For lady and gent, 

How to Make Mothers Happy. For two girls. 

A Conclusive Argument. For two boy speakers, 
A Woman’s Blindness. For three girls. 

Rum’s Work. (Temperance). For four gents. 
The Fatal Mistake. For two young ladies. 

Eyes and Nose. For one gent and one lady. 
Retribution, For a number of boys, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 15. 
The Fairies’ Escapade. Numerous characters. 
A Poet’s Perplexities. For six gentlemen. 
A Home Cure. For two ladies and one gent. 
The Good there isin Each. A number of boys. 


Gentleman or Monkey. For two ee 

The Little Philosopher. For two little girls. 
Aunt Polly's Lesson. ..For four ladies, 

A Wind-fall. Acting Charade. For a number. 
Will it Pay? For two boys. 

The Heir-at-law. For numerous males, 

Don't Believe What You Hear. For three ladies. 
A Safety Rule. For three ladies, 

The Chief's Resolve. Extract. For two males, 
Testing her Friends. For several characters. 
The poreieneas Troubles. For two ladies. 

The Cat Without an Owner. Several characters, 
Natural Selection. For three gentlemen, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 16. 


Polly Ann. For four ladies and one gentleman. 
The Meeting of the Winds. Fora school. 

The Good They Did. For six ladies. 

The Boy Who Wins. For six gentlemen. 
Good-by Day, A Colloquy. For three girls. 
The Sick Well Man. For three boys. 

The Investigati Committee. For nine ladies. 
A “Corner ” in Rogues.. For four boys. 

The Imps of the Trunk Room. For five girls. . 
The Boasters. A Colloquy. For two little girls. 
Kitty’s Funeral. For several little girls. 
Stratagem. Charade. For several characters. 
Testing Her Scholars. For numerous scholars. 
The World is What We Make It. For two girls. 
The Old and the New. For gentleman and lady. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 17. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEECHES AND DIALOGUES. 


To be sa 4 You Must be Good. For two little girls 
and one ei 

Evanescent Glory. For a bevy of boys. 

The Little Peacemaker. For two little girls, 

What Parts Friends. For two little girls. 

Martha Washington Tea Party. For five little girls 
in old-time costume. 

The Evil There is init. For two young boys. 

Wise and Foolish Little Girl. For two girls. 

A Child’s Inquiries. For small child and teacher. 

The Cooking Club. For two girls and others. 

How to doit. For two boys. 

A Hundred Years to Come. For boy and girl, 

Don’t Trust Faces. For several small boys. 

Above the Skies. For two small girls, 

The True Heroism. For three little boys. 

Give Us Little Boys a Chance; The Story of the Plum 
Pudding; Ill Be a Man; A Little Girl’s Rights 
Speech; Johnny’s Opinions of Grandmother; The 
Boasting Hen; He Knows der Rest; A Small Boy's 
View of Corns; Robby’s Sermon; Nobody’s Child; 
Nutting at Grandpa Gray’s; Little Boy’s View ot 
How Columbus Discovered America; Little Girl's 
View; Little Boy’s Specch on Time; A Little 
Boy’s Pocket; The Midnight Murder; Robby Rob’s 
Second Sermon; How the Baby Came; A Boy’s 
Observations; The New Slate; A Mother’s Love; 
The Creownin’ Glory; Bay Lulu; Josh Billingson 
the Bumble-bee, Wren, Alligator; Died Yesterday; 
The Chicken’s Mistake; The Heir A parent; De- 
liver Us from Evil; Don't Want to be Good; Only a 
Drunken Fellow; The Two Little Robins; Be Slow 
to Condemn; A Nonsense Tale; Little Boy’s Decla- 
mation; A Child’s Desire: Bogus; The Goblin Cat; 
Rub-a-dub; Calumny; Little Chatterbox; Where 
are They? A Boy’s View; The Twenty Frogs; Go- 
ing to School; A Morning Bath; The Girl of Dun- 
dee; A Fancy; In the Sunlight; The New-laid Ege; 
be pad Musician; Idle Ben; ‘pottery-man; Then 
and Now. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 18, 


F Wishes. Several characters, male and female. 

No Without a Thorn. Two males, one female. 

Too Greedy by Half. For three males. 

One Good Turn Deserves Another. For six ladies. 

Courting Melinda. For three boys and one lady. 

The New Scholar. For several boys. 

The Little Intercessor. For four ladies. 

Antecedents. For three gentlemen and three ladies. 

Give a Dog a Bad Name. For four gentlemen. 

Spring-Time Wishes. For six little girls. 

Lost Charlie: or, the Gipsy's Revenge. For numer 
ous characters. 

A little Tramp. For three little boys. 

Hard Times. For two gentlemen and four ladies. 

The Lesson Well Wor 
and two females, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 19. 


An Awful Mystery. For two females and two males. 

Contentment. For five little boys. 

Who are the Saints? Wor three young girls. 

Cab iorats Uncle. For three males and three fe 
males. 

Be Kind to the Poor. A little folks’ play. 


Learning. For two males 


‘How People are Insured. A ‘‘ duet, 


Mayor. Acting Charade. For four characters. 


S—Continued. 


The Smoke Fiend. For four boys. r 

A Kindergarten Dialogue. For a Christmas Festival, 
Personated by seven characters. 

The Use of Study. For three girls. 

The Refined Simpletons. For four ladies. 

Remember Benson. For three males. 

Modern Education. Three males and one female, 

Mad With Too Much Lore. For three males, i 

The Fairy’s Warning, Dress Piece. For two girls. 

Aunt Eunice’s Experiment. For several. 

The Mysterious G. G. For two females and one 


male. 
We'll Have to Mortgage the Farm. For one male 
and two females. F 
An Old-Fashioned Duet. : 
The Auction. For numerous characters, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 20. 
The Wrong Man. For three males and three females. 
Afternoon Calls. For two little girls. 
Ned’s Present. For four boys. 
Judge Not. For teacher and several scholars. 
Telling Dreams. For four little folks. 
Saved by Love. For two boys. 
Mistaken Identity. For two males and three females. 
Couldn't Read English. For three males, one female. 
A Little Vesuvius. For six little girls. 
“Sold.” For three boys. 
An Air Castle. For five males and three females. 
City Manners and Country Hearts. For three girls 

and one boy. 

The Silly Dispute. For two girls and teacher. 
Not One There! For four male characters. 
Foot-print. For numerous characters. 


Keeping Boarders, For two females and three males. . 


A Cure for Good. For one lady and two gentlemen. 
The Credulous Wise-Acre. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 21. 


A Successful Donation Party. For several. 

Out of Debt Out of Danger. For three males and 
three females. 

Little Red Riding Hood. For two children. 

How She Made Him Propose, A duet. 

The House on the Hill. For four females. 

Evidence enough, For two males. 

Worth and Wealth. For four females, 

Waterfall. For several. 

Mark Hastings’ Return. For four males, 

Cinderella. For several children, 

Too Much for Aunt Matilda. For three females. 

Wit aoe Wile. For three females and one male. 

A Sudden Recovery. For three males. 

The Double Stratagem. For four females. 

Counting Chickens Before They were Hatched. For 
four males, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 22. 


lee Dark Cupid. For three Gentlemen and two 


jes. 

That Ne’er-do-Well. Two males and two females, 

High Art. For two girls. 

Strange Adventures, For two boys. 

The King’s Supper. For four girls. 

A Practical Exemplification. For two boys. 

Titania’s Banquet. For a number of girls. 

Monsieur Thiers in America. For four boys. 

Doxy’s Diplomacy. For three females and a num- 
ber of “ incidentals.” 

A Frenchman. For two ladies and one gentleman, 

re Will Be pet For two boys and one girl. 

A “ig el ‘or three young ladies. 

God Is Love. _ For a number of scholars. 

The Way He Managed. Fortwo males, two females. 

gee For various characters, white and other- 
wise. 

The Little Doctor. For two tiny girls. 

A Sweet Revenge. For four boys, 

A May Day. For three little girls, 

From The Sublime to The Ridiculous. For fourteen 


males. 
Heart Not Face. For five boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 23. 
Rhoda Hunt’s Remedy. For three females, onemale. 
Hans Schmidt's Recommend. For two males. 
Mineo and Grumble. Yor two little boys. , 

The Phantom Doughnuts. For six females. 

Does it Pay? For six males. 

Company Manners and Home Impoliteness. For twe 
males, two females and two children. 

The Glad Days. For two little boys. 

Unfortunate Mr, Brown. For one male, six females. 

The Real cost. For two girls. 

A Bear Garden. For three males and two females. 

The Busy Bees. For four little girls. 

Checkmate. For numerous characters. 

School-Time. _For two little girls. 

Death Scene. Two principal characters and adjuncts, 

Dross and Gold. Several characters, male and female. 

Confound Miller. For three males and two females. 

Ignorance vs. Justice. For eleven males, 

Pedants All. For fourfmales. 
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THE DIME 


Nos. 1 to 20, inclusive. 


SPEAKERS. 


Each Speaker, 100 pages 12mo., containing from 50 to 75 pieces. 


Dime American Speaker, No. 1. 


Young America, 

Birthday of Washington, 

Plea for the Maine Law, 

Not on the Battlefield, 

The Italian Struggle, 

Independence, 

Our Country, 

The Equality of Man, 

Character of the Revo’n, 

The Fruits of the War, 

The Sewing-Machine, 

True Manhood, 

The Mystery of Life, 

The Ups and Downs, 

The Truly Great, 

Early Retiring and Ris’g, 

A. Ward’s Oration, 

True Nationality, 

Our Natal Day, 

Solferino, 

Intelligence the Basis of 

Charge of Light pera 
arge 0: rigade, 

After the Battle, 

‘The Glass Railroad, 

Case of Mr. Macbeth, 

Prof, on Phrenology, 


‘Annabel Lee, 


Washington’s Name, 
The Sailor Boy’s Syren, 


Dime National 


Union and its Results, 
Our Country’s Future, 
The Statesman’s Labors, 
True Immortality, 

Let the Childless Weep, 
Our Country’s Glory, 
Union a Household, 
Independence Bell, 

‘The Scholar's Dignity, 
The Cycles of Progress, 
A Christmas Chant, 
Stability of Christianity, 
The True Higher Law, 
The One Great Need, 
The Ship and the Bird, 
Tecumseh’s Speech, 
Territorial Expansion, 
Martha Hopkins, 

The Bashful Man’s Story, 
The Matter-of-Fact Man, 


‘The Rats of Life, 
Creowning Glory of U.5., 
ee Fools, 

‘ashington, 
Our Great Inheritance, 
Eulogy on Henry Clay, 


Dime Patriotic 
America to the World, 


Love of Count: 

Right of Ball Preseiva- 

Our Cause, [tion, 

A Kentuckian’s appeal, 

Kentucky Steadfas' 

‘Timidity is Treason, 

The Alarum, 

April 15, 1861, 

The Spirit of *61, 

The Precious Heritage, 

The aig pee” 

Train’s c 

Ohristy’s Bpeec > 

re eaten me 
-and-ier-General, 

The D: 


raft, 
Union Square Speeches, 
‘The Vain 
Our Country’s Call, 
The Story of an Oak Tree, 
L-e-g On My Leg, 


J. Jeboom's Oration, 
A Dutch Cure, 

The Weather, 

The Heated Term, 
Philosophy Applied, 
An Old alla 
Penny Wise, Pound Fool- 
True Cleanliness, [ish, 
Sat’d’y Night’s Enjoy'ts, 
“Tn a Just Cause,’ 

No Peace with Oppres- 


sion, 
A Tale of a Mouse, 
A Thanksgiving Sermon, 
The Cost of Riches, 
Great Lives Imperishable 
The Prophecy for the Y’r 
Unfinished Problems, 
Honor to the Dead, 
Immortality of Patriots, 
Webster’s Polit’l System, 
A Vision in the Forum, 
The P. 
Woman's Rights, 
Right of the Governed, 
My Ladder, 

oman, 

Alone, 
The Rebellion of 1861, 
Disunion. 


Speaker, No, 2. 


Ohio, 

Oliver Hazard Perry, 

Our Domain, 

ea of Belief, 

The Indian Chief, 

The Independent Farmer 

Mrs. Grammar’s Ball, 

How the Money Comes, 

Future of the Fashions, 

Loyalty to Liberty, 

Our Country First, Last, 
and Always, 


British Influence, 
Defense of Jefferson, 
National Hatreds, 
Murder Will Out, 
Strive for the Best, 
Ear 


’ 

D of i iinsast 
Gates of Sleep, 

The Bugle, 

A Hoodish Gem, 
Purity of the Struggle, 
Old Age, 

Beautiful and True, 
The Worm of the Still, 
Man and the Infinite, 
pe of the Eagle, 
Washington, 

The Deluge. 


Speaker, No. 3, 


History of Our bin 
T. F, Meagher’s A dress, 
We Owe to the Unio: 
te acre of Stephen 
0 
in’s M 


Lincoln’s 
Great Bell Roland’ 


The Ends of Peace, 

Freedom the Watchword 

Crisis of Our Nation, 

Duby of Christian Pa- 
triots, 


G) 
Turkey Dan’s Oration, 
A Fearless Plea, 

The Onus of Slavery, 
A Foreigner’s Tribute, 
The Little Zouave. 
Catholic Cath 

The “ Speculators,” 


Dime Comic Speaker, No. 4, 


Klebeyergoss on the War, 
Age Bluntly Considered, 


A. Ward’s 
Buzfuz on Pickwick, 
Romeo and Juliet, 
Happiness, 

Dogs, 


How to be a 
The United States, 
Puff’s Ace’t of Himself, 


Practical,Phrenology, 

Beautiful, 

Dace ble Peopl 
reeable Peo) 

What is a Bachelor ef 

Funny Folks, 

A Song of Woe, 

Ward’s Trip to Richm'd, 

Parod:; 


The Mountebank, 
Compound Interest, 

A Sermon on the Feet, 
Old Dog Jock, 

The es’ Toilet, 

Brian O’Linn. 

Crockett to Office-seekers 


Who Is My Opponent? 
Political Stump S| 
Comic Grammar, No. 2, 
Farewell to the Bottle, 
The Cork Leg, 

The Smack in School, 


' Slick’s Definition of Wife, 


Tale of a Hat, 

The Debating Club, 

A Dutch Sermon, 
Leeture on Locomotion, 
Mrs. Caudle on Umbr’lla. 


Dime Elocutionist, No. 5. 


SEC. L Princrptes or True Enuncrarion.—Faults 
in Enunciation; How to Avoid Them. Special Rules 


and Observations. 
SEC. IL 
the Passions: 


quiry, Attention, Modes 
elancholy, Despair, 


Courage, Boasting, 


vy Perplexity, Pity, 
Fear, 
Pri 


ide, Obstinacy, Authority, 


THE Art or Oratory. Sheridan’s List of 
2 Tranquillity, Cheerfulness, 
Raillery, poste ery Joy, 


Mirth, 
Delight, Gravity, In- 
rief, 


Shame, Remorse, 


Commanding, Forbidding, Affirming, Denying, 
Difference, Agreeing, exhoretig, Sudeig, Approv- 


ing, Acquittin ,, Condemning, 


eaching, Pardon- 


ing, Arguing, ec Refusing, Granting, De- 
en 


pendence, eration, 


ope, Desire, Love, Re- 


spect, Giving, Wonder, Admiration, Gratitude, Cu- 


tion 
SEC. HT, 

TIon.—Rules of Com 

and Phrases, viz.: 


ret Persuasion, Tempting, Promising, Affecta- 

loth, Intoxication, Anger, etc. 

THe Component ELEMENTS OF AN ORA- 
sition as applied to Words 

urity, Propriety, Precision. 


As applied to Sentences, viz.:; Length of Sentence, 


Clearness, Unity, Stren: 
Exordium, the 


Narration, 


. Figures of Speech; the 
the Proposition, the 


Confirmation, the Refutation, the Peroration. 

SEC. IV. RmpresenTATIvE Exmrcises IN PROSE AND 
Verse,—Transition; A Plea for the Ox; Falstaff’s 
Soliloquy on Honor; the Burial of Lincoln; the | 


Call and Response; 


and the Dagger; 
Look Upward; 


he Bayonet Charge; Histo: 
of a Life; the Bugle; the 

amlet’s Soliloquy ; Old Things; 
ng William Rufus; the Eye; an 


ells; Byron; Macbet 


Essa Onto Musik; Discoveries of Galileo. 
SEC. V. Oxsrrvations or Goop AUTHORITIES. 


Dime Humorous Speaker, No. 6. | 


A Sad Bore Poetry Run Mad, 
A String of Onions, Right Names, 
AT i¢ Story, Scientific Lectures, 
Cats, The Ager, 
Cor iP, The Cockney, 
Debt, The Codfish, 
Devils, Fate of Sergeant Thin, 
Dow, Jr.'s Lectures, The Features’ Quarrel, 
igo and Echo. Hamerican Voodchuck, 
Fashionable Women, The Harp of a Thousand 
Fern Thistles, trings, 
Good-Nature, The Last of the Sarpints, 
Gottlieb Klebeyergos: The March to Moscow, 
Schlackenlichter's snake, | The Mysterious Guest, 
Hosea Biglow’s Opinions, | The Pump, 
How the Money Goes, The Sea erpenk, 
Hun-ki-do-ri’s Fourth of | The Secret, 
July Oration, The Shoemaker, 
If you Mean No, Say No, | The Useful Doctor, 
Jo Bows on Year, | The Waterfall. 
Lay of the Henpecked, | To the Bachelors’ Union 
Lot Skinner's Elegy, cre 
Matrimony, United States Presidents, 
Nothing to Do. Vagaries of Popping the 
Old Caudle’s Umbrella, uestion, 
Old Grimes's Son, What I Wouldn't Be, 
“Paddle Your Own Ca- | Yankee Doodle Aladdin, 
noe,” Ze Moskeetare, 
Parody on “ Araby’s | 1933. 
Daughter,” 


Dime Standard Speaker, No. 7. 


The World We Live In, 
Woman’s ms, 
Authors of our Liberty, 
The Real Conqueror, 
ae Citizen’s Heritage, 


The Mechanic, 

Nature and Nature’s God 
The Modern Good, [Sun, 
Ossian’s Address to the 
Independence Bell—1777, 
John Burns, Gettysburg, 
No Sect in Heaven, 

Miss Prude’s Tea-Party, 
The Power of an Idea, 
The Beneficence of the 
Suffrage, (Sea, 
Dream of the Revelers, 
HowCyrus Laid the Cable 
The Prettiest Hand, 
Paradoxical, 

Little Jerry, the Miller, 
The Neck 


ry Thought: 
The ioe Mean 


Life, 
The Idler, 


| The Unbeliever, 


The Two Lives, 

The True Scholar, 
Judges not Infallible, 
Fanaticism, 

Instability of Successful 
Agriculture, {Crime, 
Treland, - 

The People’Always Con- 


Music of Labor, ~ [quer, 
Prussia and Austria, 
Wishing, 


The Blarney Stone, 
The Student of Bonn, 
The Broken Household, 
The Bible, 

The Purse and the Sword 
My gv om 

True Moral Courage, 
What is War? 

Butter, 

My Deborah Lee, 

The Race, 


e 
The Pin and Needle, 
The Modern Puritan 


Immortality of the Soul, } 


Occupation, 
Heroism and Daring, 
A Shot at the Decanter, 


Hon. J. M. Stubbs’ Views 
on the Situation, 

Hans Schwackheimer on 
Woman's Suffrage, 

All for a Nomination, 

Old Ocean, Sea, 

The Sea,the Sea, the open 

The Star Bangled Span- 


ner, 
| Stay Where You Belong, 
Life’s What You Make It, 
Where's My Money, 
Speech from Conscience, 
an’s Relation to Society 
The Limits to Happiness, 
Good-nature a Blessing, 
Sermon from Hard-shell 
Tail-enders, [Baptist, 
The Value of Money, 
Meteorie Disquisition, 
Be Sure You are Right, 
Be of Good Cheer, 
Crabbed Folks, [Shrew, 
Taming a _ Masculine 
Farmers, [Our Country, 
The True Greatness 0! 
New England and the 


Union, 
The Unseen Battlefield, 


Dime Juvenile 


A Boy’s Philosophy, 
Hoe Out Your Row, 
Six-Year-Old’s Protest, 
The Suicidal Cat, 
| 2 ee 
‘oppin; rn, 
The Editor, 
The Same, in rhyme, 
The Fairy Shoemaker, 
What Was Learned, 
Press On, 
The Horse, 
The Snake in the Grass, 
Tale of the Tropics, 
Bromley’s Speech, 
The Same, second extract 
The Fisher’s Child, 
Shakspearian Scholar, 
A Maiden’s Psalm of Life, 
A Mixture, 
Plea for Skates, 
Playing Ball, 


1 YY, 

Live for Something, 
Lay of the Hen-Pecked, 
The Outside Dog, 
Wolf and Lamb, 
on in Love, : King. 

rogs Asking for a Ki 
Sick Lion, : 
Country and Town Mice, 
Man and Woman, 
Home, 
The Lotus-Planter, 
Little Things. 
A Baby’s Soliloquy, 
Repentance, 
A Plea for Bg F 
Humbug Patriotism, 
Night After Christmas, 
Short Legs, 
Shrimps on Amusements, 


Ben Buster's Oration, 
Hans Von Spiegel’s 4th, 
Josh eget Advice, 
A Hard-shell Sermon, 
The Boots, 

The Squeezer, 
Noah and the Devil, 
A Lover's Luck, 
Hifalutin Adolphus, 
Digestion and Paradise, 


mith, es, 
Gushalina Bendibue = 
= Stock af Rovers 2 
peaking for the Sheriff, 
Daking a Shweat, ; 
Then and Now, 
Josh Billings’s Lecturi 
Doctor De 
Consignments, 
reg ives, 
an Bryant's Speec 
3 Colored Views 
riginal er, 
Nobody, : 


| Train of Circumstances, 
Good Advice, 
| The Itching Palm, 


Dime Stump Speaker, No. 8. 


Distinction’s Disadvant- | 


lister's Ann’t, | 


Plea for the Republic, 
erica, [Falaey. 
“Right of Secession’ x 
Life’s Sunset, 
Human Nature, 
Lawyers, . 
Wrongs of the Indians, 
Appeal in behalf of Am. 
eries of War,[Liberty, 
A Lay Sermon, 
A Dream, 
| Astronomical, 
' The Moon, [zens, 
‘ Duties of American Citi- 
; The Man, 
| Temptations of Cities, 
| Broken Resolutions, 
There is no Death, 


Races, 
A Fruitful Discourse, 
| A Frenchman’s Dinner, 
| Unjust National Acqui’n, 
The Amateur Coachman, 
| The Cold-water Man, 
Permanency of States, 
Liberty of Speech, 
| John Thompson's Dau’r,, 
House Cleaning, 
It Is Not Your 


usiness. 


Speaker, No. 9. 


How the Raven Became: 


Black, 
A Mother’s Work, 
The Same, 
Who Rules, 
A Sheep Story, 
A Little Correspondent, 
One Good Turn Deserves 
My Dream, [Another, 


I'll Never Use Tobacco, 
A Mosaic, 

The Old Bachelor, 
a to Light, 

Little Jim, 

Angelina’s Lament, 
Johnny Shrimps on Boots 
Mercy, 

Choice of How 
Poor Richard’s 
Who Killed T 
Nothing to Do 
Honesty Best Policy, 
Heaven, 

Ho for the Fields, 
Fashion on the Brain, 
On Shanghais, 
A Smile, 


yings, 
‘om Roper, 


Malt, {[Come, 
A Hundred Years to 
The Madman and his 
Little Sermons, _[Razor, 
Snuffles on Electricity, 
The Two Cradles, 

The Ocean Storm, 

Do Thy Little—Do it Well 
Little Pass, 
Base-Ball. [Fever. 
Prescription for Spring 


Spread-Eagle Speaker, No. 10. 


Drum-head Sermons, 
Schnitzerl's Philosopede, 
“Woman's Rights,’ 
Luke Lather, 

The Hog, 

Jack Spratt, 

| New England T; ys 

| The Ancient Bachelor, 

| Jacob Whittle’s Speech, 
Jerks Prognosticates, 

A Word with Snooks, 

| Sut Love: ad, 

A Mule Ride, 

Josh Billings on Buzzers, 
| Il Trovatore, 

| Kissing in the Street, 


| Slightly Mixed, 

ne Otae-cesker 
Old Bachelors, 
Woman, 
The Niam Niams, 
People Will Talk, 
| Swackhamer’s Ball, 
Who Wouldn't be Fire’n. 
| Don’t Depend on Dadda, 
| Music of Labor, _ 
The American Ensign, 
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Speakers. 


LE AND ApAMS have now on their lists the fol- 
Re : highly desirable and attractive pel 


repared express. 
Pama contains 1 


and otherwise.) The 


are 
nt; comprisin 
Peas. Dranias and Tee 


the é 
citations, (burlesque, comic 
Dime Speakers for the season 


for schools, families, ete. 
es, printed from clear, 


collection of Dia- 


of 1879—as far as now issued—embrace twenty-one 


volumes, viz.: 

1, American Speaker, 
National Speaker. 
Patriotic Speaker, 
Comic Speaker. 

. Elocutionist, 
Humorous Speaker. 
. Standard Speaker. 
. Stump Speaker. 

. Juvenile Speaker. 


SONS ARSE 


10. Spread-Eagle Speaker 


11, Dime Debater. 


School-room, the E: 


. Exhibition Speaker. 


School Speaker. 


. Ludicrous Speaker. 
. Komikal Speaker. 
. Youth’s Speaker. 
. Eloquent 
18. Hail Columbia Speak- 


er. 
. Serio-Comic Speaker. 
. Select Speaker. 


eaker. 


21. Funny Speaker, 
These books are replete with choice pieces for the 


bition, for Homes, ete. They 


are drawn from FRESH sources, and contain some of 
the choicest oratory of the times. 75 to 100 Declama- 
tions and Recitations in each book. 


Dialogues. 


The Dime Dialogues, each volume 100 pages, em- 
brace twenty-three books, viz.: 


One. 
Two. 
Three. 
Four. 
Five. 
Six. 
Seven, 
Eight. 
Nine. 
Ten. 
Eleven. 
Twelve, 


Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No, 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. 


Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. Fourteen, 
Dialogues No. Fifteen. 
Dialogues No. Sixteen. 
Dialogues No, Seventeen. 
Dialogues No. Eighteen 
Dialogues No. Nineteen. 
Dialogues No. Twenty. 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No. Twenty-two. 
Dialogues No. Twenty-three 
Just published, 


Thirteen. 


Twenty-one. 


15 to 25 Dialogues and Dramas in each book. 


These volumes have beer 
reference to their availal 


n 


ia 


ty 


repate with especial 
n 


ali school-rooms. 


They are adapted to schools with or without the tur- 


niture of a stage, and introduce a r. 
ters suited to scholars of every grade, 
It is fair to assume that no volumes et 


female. 


e of chacuc- 
oth male und 


offered to schools, at any price, contain so many 
wvailable and useful dialogues and dramas, sericus 


and comic. 


A NEW BOOK OF POPULAR 
Dramas and Readings. 
164 12mo Pages. 2 Cents. 


For Schools, Parlors, 
ateur 5taze, comprisin, 


Comedy, Farce, Dress 
and 


celebrity »nd interest. 


Entertainments and the Am- 
Original Minor Dramas, 
‘ieces, Humorous Dialogue 
nnd Burlesque, by noted wri 
ings, new and standard, of the 

Edited by Prof, A. M. 


ters; and Recitations 


atest 
ussell, 


DIME HAND-BOOKS. — 


Young People’s Series. 


Brapix’s Dixe Hanp-Booxs For Youna PEoPLEe 
cover a wide range of subjects, and are especially 
adapted to their end. They constitute at once the 
cheapest and most useful works yet put into the 
market for popular circulation. 


Ladies’ Letter-Writer. 
Gents’ Letter-Writer. 
Book of Etiquette. 
Book of Verses. 

Book of Dreams. 


Book of Games. 
Fortune-Teller. 
Lovers’ Casket. 
Ball-room Companion, 
Book of Beauty. 


Hand-Books of Games. 
Brapie’s Diam Hanp-Books or GAMES AND PoPULAR 
Hanp-Books cover a variety of subjects, and are es- 
pecially adapted to their end. 


Book of Croquet. 
Chess Instructor. 
Cricket and Football. 
Guide to Swimming. 


Yachting and Rowing. 
Riding and Drivin; 
Book of Pedestri: 


Manuals for Housewives. 
Beapue’s Dore Famity Serres aims to supply a 


class of text-books and manuals fitted for eve 

gon’s use—the old and the young, the learn 
They are of conced 

4, Family Physician. 

5. Dressmaking and Mil- 


the unlearned. 


1. Cook Book. 
2. Recipe Book. 


8, Housekeeper’s Guide. 


per- 
and 
ed value, 


linery. 


Lives of Great Americans. 
Are presented complete and authentic biographies 


of man: 


braces: 


I.—George Washington. 


Ti.—John Paul Jones. 


{0.—Mad Anthony Wayne 


4{V.—Ethan Allen. 


V.—Marquis de Lafay- 


ette. 
"VI.—Daniel Boone. 


of the men who have added luster to the 
Republic by their lives and deeds. 


The series em- 


VIl.--David Crockett. 


VIII.—Israel Putnam, 


IX.—Kit Carson. 


X.—Tecumseh. 


XI.—Abraham Lincoln. 
XII.—Pontiac. 


The above publications for sale by all newsdealers, 


wr will be sent, 


id 
ON ee ADAMS, bo Wr 


on receipt of price, b; 
LIAM or N Saget 


DIME NOVELS. 


Incomparable in Merit. 
Unapproachable m Price, 


(2 Be very careful not to confound these books 
with those of other publishers, sold at the same 
price. The vast success of the Dime Novels called 
into existence ‘‘ Ten Cent Novels,” which the public 
is sometimes deceived in buying as Dime Novels. 
The only Dime Novels are those published by BnapLz 
AND ADAMS, whose copyright trade-mark and signet 
the word ‘* Dime” Novel is. Ask always for BEADLE’s 
Dime Novels, and you will then get what you wish. 
The following comprises a complete list as far as 
published. Numbers omitted are out of print. 


2. The Privateer’sCruise | 219. The Scioto Scouts. 

3. Myra. 221. The Blue Clipper. 

9. The Slave Sculptor. | 224. The Mohave Captive. 
10, The Backwoods Bride | 227. The Forest Princess. | 
11. Prisoner La Vintresse | 228. The Mute Chief. 

14. Emerald Necklace. 232. 'The Prairie Queen. 
16. Uncle Ezekiel. ~ 234, The Forest Specter. 
17%. Madge Wilde. 237. The Plymouth Scout. 
22. The Maid of Esopus. | 239. Old Zip. 

23, Winifred Winthrop, | 240. Swiftwing. 

24. The Trail Hunters. | 241. Mink Coat. 

25. The Peon ieee 242. Graybeard. 

30, Put. Pomfret’s Ward. | 243. The Black Princess. 
81. Double Hero. 244, Keetsea, 

82, Irona, 246. The White Apache. 
33, Maum Guinea. 20c. | 250. The Border Renegade 
34, Ruth Margerie. 256. Antelope Abe. 

35. East and West, 258. The ite Brave. 
36. The Riflemen of the | 263. The Bordur Huntress 
Miami. 264, Mountain Kate. 

88. The Wrong Man. 268. The Specter Riders, 
89. The Land Claim. 281. The Black Spy. 

40, Union’s Daughter.20c | 282. Ruby Roland. 

42. The King’s Man. 288. The Lone Chief. 

44, Agnes Falkland. 284. The Young Spy. 

4§. Wreck of the Albion. | 289. The Balloon Scouts, 
47, Tim Bumble’s Charge ; 292, Black John. 

51. The Two Guards. 293. The Tonkawa Spy. 
58. Hates and Loves. 294. The Rival Rovers. 
54. Myrtle. 298, ‘he Hussar Captain. 
56. Ahmo’s Plot. 299. Mossfoot, the Brave, 
60. Jo Daviess’ Client. 801. Mustang Sam. 

61. Laughing Byes. 302, Cuban Conspirators, 
62. The Unknown, 806, Caribou Zip. 

63, The Indian Princess. | 308. Glass Bye. 

64, Rangers of Mohawk. | 310. Foghorn Phil. 

65. The Wrecker’s Prize, | 312. Dick Darling. 

68. The Brigantine. 313. The Red Brotherhood 
69. Black Hollow. 314, Rival Lieutenants. 
70. The Indian Queen. 316. Hurricane Bill. 

72. The Moose Hunter. 317, Tippy, the Texan. 
73. The Silver Bugle. 319. The Pearl Pirates. 
74, Cruiserof Chesapeake | 320. The Child Spy. 

77. Quindaro, 322, Old — 

81. The Two Hunters. 823, The Dashing Dra- 
84. The Seminole Chief. goons. 

85, The Fugitives, 324. Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

8@ Red Plume, 325. Dashing Dick. 

87. On the Dee 826. Old Crossfire. 

88. re Molly, 327. Ben Bramble, 

90, Cast Awa; 328, The Brigand Captain 
91, The Lost Cache. 829, Old Strategy. 

93, The Creole Sisters, _|.330. Gray Hair, the Chief. 
95, Eph Peters. 331. The Prairie Tigers. 
96. Little Moccasin. 332, The Rival Hunters. 
97. The Doomed Hunter, | 333. The Texan Scout. 
98. Ruth Harland. 334. Zebra Zack. 
100, Karaibo. $35, The Masked Messen- 
101. Maid of Wyoming. ger. 

102. Hearts Forever. 336, Morgan, the Pirate. 
104. Guilty or Not Guilty, | 337. The Boy Spy. 

106. Simple Phil. 338. Tahle, the trailer, 
107. The Peddler Spy. 339, The Buy Chief. 

109. ee N 840, Tim, the Trailer, 
110. The iden Home, | 341. Red Ax, 

113. Rattlepate.: 842. Stella, the Spy. 

114. Ned §) paling 343. The White Avenger, 
115. The Sons of Liberty. | 844. The Indian King. 
116. Port at Last. 345, The Long Trail. 

117. The Mohegan Maiden | 346. Kirk, the Guide. 

118. The Water Waif. 247, The Phantom Trail. 
119. The Five Champions. | 348. The Apache Guide, 
Ma Fhe ik Ne ad Miner. 

. Barden, the er. | 850. Keen Bye, the Ran; 
128. The Missing Bride, 351. Blue Bele, Guide. al 
1%, Sumter’s Scouts, 352, On the Trail. 

125. The Hunted Life. 353, The Specter Spy. 
127. Bald Eagle. 354, Old Bald Head. 
128. The Gulch Miners, 855. Knife, Chief. 
129. Blackeyes. 356. Sib Cone, Trapper. 
132, Old money. 357, The Bear Hunter. 
138, Yankee Eph. 858. Bashful Bill, Spy. 
135. The Cherokee Chief. | 350, The White Chief. 
187. The Traitor Spy. 860. Cortina, Scourge. 
139. The Border Foes. 361. The Squaw Spy. 
142. ite Sagamore of po Scout of 76. 
0. . Spanish Jack. 

147, The Maid of the | 364. Masked Spy. 

Mountain, 365. Kirke, Renegade. 
154, Rob Ruskin. 366. Dingle, the Outlaw. 
159. Snowbird. 367. The Green Ranger. 
165, The Unseen Hand. | 368. Montbars, Scourge. 
169. The White Canoe, 869, Metamora. 
176, The Trader Spy. _ | 870, Thornpath, Trailer. 
180. Giant Pete, Patriot? | 371. Foul-weather Jack. 
208, Masked Guide, 372. The Black Rider. 
205. The ae Scalp. 873. The Helpless Hand. 
207. The Buffalo Trapper. | 374. The Lake Rangers. 
212, Silver Spur. * 375. Alone on the ns. 
213. Squatter Dick. 376. Phantom Horseman. 
214. The Forest Monster. | B77, Winona, 
215. The White Hermit. 378. Silent Shot, Slayer. 


BESESERREREEEEES 


Reeses SeSEk 


= 


ger. 
The Specter Skipper. 
The Red Coyote. 
The Hunchback. 
The Black Wizard. 
The Mad Horseman 
ane ee ore Bride 
1e uar Queen. 
Shadow, Jack, 
Eagle Plume. 
The Ocean Outlaw, 
Red Slayer. 


. The Phantom Foe. 


The Blue Anchor. 

Red-Skin’s Pledge. 

The Quadroon Spy. 

The Black Rover, 

Red-Belt, the Tusca- 
rora, 


. The Two Trails. 

. The Ice Fiend. 

. The Red Prince. 

. The First Trail. 

. Sheet-Anchor Tom. 
. Old Avoirdupois. 


White Gladiator. 


Dime Publications. 


. Blue Clipper. 
. Red Dan 


: The Lost Japtain, 
. The Twin Trailers. 
. Death’s-head Ram 


ger. 

. Captain of Captaina, 
. Warrior Princess, 

. The Blue Band. 

. The 
. The Flying Scout, «© 
. Sonora Ben. 

. The Sea King. 


uaw Chief. 


Mountain Gid. 


. Death Trailer. 
. The Crested Ser 


pent, 


. Arkansas Kis. 
. The Corsair Prince. 


Ethan Allen’s Rifles, 
Little Thunderbolt, 


. The Faleon Rover, 
. Honest Hand, Guide, 
. The Stone Chief, 


THE (LLUMINATED DIME 


POCKET NOVELS. 


| Comprising the best works 
living writers in the field 
Each issue a com 


only of the most popular 
of American romance 


lete novel, with illuminated cover, 


rivaling in effect the popular chromo, 


SP MIS oer 


10. 


. Hawkeye Harry. 
. Dead Shot. 
. Blue Dick. 


Nat Wolfe. 

The White Tracker. 
The Outlaw’s Wife. 
The Tall Trapper. 


. Lightning Jo. 


The Island Pirate. 


. The Boy Ranger. 


12. Bess, the Trapper. 


33. 


. wid Raven, y 


. The French Spy. 
4. Long Shot. 
. Gunmaker of Border. 


Hand. 


. Indian Jo, the Guide. 
Ol 


Kent, the Ranger. 
The One-Eyed 'Trap- 


per. 

Godbold, the Spy. 
The Black Ship, 
Single Eye. 

Indian Jim, 

The Scout. 

Eagle Eye. 

The Mystic Canoe. 
The Golden Harpoon, 
The Scalp King. 


i fee inte : 

. Rainbolt, the Ranger. 
. The Boy Pioneer. 

. Carson, the Guide, 

38. The H 


he Heart-Eater, 
Wetzel, the Scout. 


. The Huge Hunter. 
. Wild Nat, the Trapper 
. ate Dy 

1 


e White Outlaw. 


. The Dog Trailer, 
. The Elk King. 
. Adrian, the Pilot. 


The Man-hunter. 


. The Phantom Tracke™ 
. Moceasin Bill. 


The Wolf Queen. 


. Tom Hawk, the Trail- 


er. 
. The Mad Chief. 
. The Black Wolf. 


54, Arkansas Jack. 


B 
the 


found in 


. Blackbeard. 

. The River Rifles, 

. Hunter Ham. 

. Cloudwood, 

. The Texas Hawks, 

. Merciless Mat. 

? pity Teen mee 
. The Luckless r 
The Florida te 
. The Island Trapper. 


Scout. 


65. 


66. Satin 
. Bye. 

68, Tron Hana 

. The Yellow Hunter, 

. The Phantom Rider, 

. Delaware Tom. 

. Silver Rifle. 

. The Skeleton Scout, 


Wolf-Cap. 
Dick, 


74, Little Rifle. 


88. The 


SONG BOOKS. 


EADLE’S Dime Sone Booxs, Nos. 1 to 88, containing 
only ae collection of copyright songs to be 


he market. 


man, 
. The Three Trap 
. Kaleolah, 


een, 
. The Hunter Hercules. 
. Phil Hunter, the Boy 


. The Wood Witch. 

. Old Ruff, the Tray per 
. The Scarlet Shoulders 
. The Border Rifleman. 
. Outlaw Jack, 

i nie Tail, the Semt 


nole. 
. Death Dealer, the 


Shawnee Scourge. 


. Kenton, the Ranger. 


The Specter Horse 


he Witch 


Slayer. 
dian Scout 
The Gir] Avenger. 
The Red Hermitess. 
Star-Face, the Slayer. 
The Antelope Boy. 
Pa 
‘om Pintle, the Pilo 
Red Wizard. 


The Riva] Tra, 

e Riv: ppers, 
The Squaw Spy. 
Dusky Dick. 
Colonel Crockett. 
Old Bear Paw 
Redlaw. 

Wild Rube. 


. ee yon Hunters. 
. Scarred Eag! 
. Nick Doyle. 

. The Indian Spy. 


Je, 


Job Dean, 


. The Wood King. 
. The Scalped 
. Nick, the Scout. 
. The P 


unter 


‘exas Tiger. 
The Crossed Knives. 


. Tiger Heart, Tracker 
. The Masked Avenger 
. The Pearl Pirates. 

. Black Panther. 

. Abdiel, the Avenge. 


Cato, the Creeper, 
. ‘Two-Handed Mat. 


Mad Trail Hunter. 


. Kit Bird. 


‘The Specter Riders, 
thers in 


MISCELLANEOUS DIME BOOKS. 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Pocket Joke Book. 


Jim Crow Joke Book. 
Paddy Whack Joke Book 


Of notable works by notable authors. Beautifully | 
printed in the popular folio form, from clear, open | 


type; each issue a complete novel and sold at the 
uniform price of Ten Cents each. No double price on 
double or extra size numbers. The cheapest library 


ever published; embraces only the choicest of recent | 


fiction. 


NOW READY. 


1 Was Sae His Wire? Mrs. Mary R. Crowell... 10c. | 
| 27-28 CHartorre’s InneRITANce. By Miss M. E, 


2 Freeine From Loye. By Harriet Irving..... 10c. 
3 Dip He Love Her? Bartley T. Campbell ... 10c. 
4 A Srrance Woman. By Rett Winwood 


5 Navi, THE Russtan Spy. F. Whittaker....... 10c. | 


6 Two Grats’ Lives. By Mrs, Mary R. Crowell. 10c. 
7-5 Lapy Aupiey’s Secret Miss M. BE. Braddon 10e. 

9-Tue War oF Hearts. 
10 Leiauron GRANGE. Miss M. E, Braddon ..... 10c. 
11 Toe Fatss Wipow. Mrs. J. D. Burton ...... 
1243 Lost ror Love. Miss M. E. Braddon 


Corinne Cushman ... 10e. 


14-15 Torners or THE SEA. By Victor Hugo 

16 THe QcapRoon. By Catharine A Warfield... 
17-18 UncLe Smas. By J. S. Le Fanu 

19-20 Duap-SHA FRuir. Miss M. E. Braddon 
21-22 Lirrie Kare Kirpy. F. W. Robinson. 

23 Sowine THE Winv. Mrs. Mary R. Crowell.... 
24-25 Birps or Prey. Miss M. EF. Braddon 

26 Tsar Boy or Norcort’s. Charles Lever .... 


Braddon 


| 29 A Greu's Hearr, By Rett Winwood 


30-31 Rep As A Rose 1s Sue. Rhoda Broughton 
32 Tue Liny or Sr. Erne. By Mrs. Crow 

33 SvraNGELY Wep. By Mrs, J. D. Burton...... 
34 Tue Gipsy Brive. By M. EF. O. Malen........ 


85 Anniz Tempter. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham.... 


| 86 Wrrsout Mercy. By Bartley T. Campbell... 


87 Buack Eyes AnD Biug, Corinne Cushman... 


38 Brave BarBara. By Corinne Cushman 

39 A DANGERovs Woman. By Margaret Blount.. 10c. 
40 Ovrpa’s Love. By Henrietta E, DeConde.. | 10c. 
41 Lost: A Wire. By Corinne Cushman.. ..... 10c. 
42 Wiynina Ways. By Margaret Blount 10e. 
43 A Woman’s Heart, By Mrs. M. V. Victor.. 10c. 
44 Tue Deap Letrer. By Seeley Regester .. 10c. 
45 Lorp Liste’s Daveurrer. By C. M, Braeme. 10c. 


46 A Woman’s Hanp. By the author of ‘‘ The 
Dead Letter,”’.. 5 


47 Vrats or Wratu. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell, 10c. 


48 A Wiip Grew; or, Love’s Glamour. By Co- 
minnie Cis bye P,P Sat BP, ae 10c. 


49 Tae Mapprest Marriage Ever Was. By Mrs. 
Jenny Davis Burton. Ready April 24th. ... 10c. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of twelve cents. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 
i 98 William street, N. Y. 


FIFTY OR MORE SONGS IN EACH ISSUE, 


1 Wxoa, Emma! and 59 other Songs. 

2 Captain Curr and 57 other Songs. 

3 Tum Garnsporo’ Har and 62 other Songs. 
4 Jounny Moraan and 60 other Songs. 


5 T'tn Svrme You Wirn «a Fearner and 62 other 
Songs. 


6 Gzorcr THE CHARMER and 56 other Songs. 

7 Tue BeLte or Rockaway and 52 other Songs. 

8 Youne Fenian, You’re Too Frusu and 60 other 

Songs. 

9 Say Youne Giri and 65 other Songs. 

10 I’m THE GovERNOR’s ONLY Son and 58 other Songs. 
11 My Faw and 65 other Songs. 

12 Comin’ Tro’ THE Rye and 55 other Songs. 

13 Taz Roiiickine IntsHmMan and 59 other Songs. 

14 Ory Doa Tray and 62 other Songs. 

15 Wuoa, Caarvie and 59 other Songs. 

15 Jx sms Wawa By AND By and 62 other Songs. 
17 Nancy Lex and 58 other Songs. 


13 I rHe Boy THat’s Bounp To Biaze and 57 other 
Songs. 


19 Tue Two OrpHans:and 59 other Songs. 

20 War ARE THE ‘Witp Waves Savina, Sisver? 
and 59 other Songs. 

21 Inpiawant Potty Woa and 59 other Songs. 

22 Tue Orp Arm-Cuarr and 58 other Songs. 

2% On Coney Isuanp Bracu and 58 other Songs. 

2% Op Simon, THr Hor-Corn Maw and 60 others. 

25 I’m iw Love and 56 other Songs. 


26 PARADE OF THE GuaRDs and 56 other Songs. 
27 Yo, Heave, Ho! and 60 other Songs. 


28 "Twit. Never po ro Gisir up So and 60 other 
Songs. 


29 Buve Bonners Over THe Borper and 54 other 
Songs. 


80 Tax Merry Laveuina Man and 56 other Songs. 
81 Sweer Forcer-mz-Nor and 55 other Songs. 
32 Leerte Basy Mrvr and 53 other Songs. 


33 Dm Bango AM DE INSTRUMENT FOR Mu and 53 other 
Songs. 


84 Tarry and 50other Songs. 
85 Just TO PLEASE THE Boys and 52 other Songs. 


86 SkaTINc oN ONE IN THE GuTTER and 52 other 
Songs. 


87 Kotorep Kranxs and 59 other Songs. 

88 Niz DespeRanpuM and 53 other Songs. 

89 Thx Greu I Lerr Benrnp Mx and 50 other Songs. 

40 "Tis pur A Livre FapEp Fiower and 50 other 
Songs. . 

41 Prerry WaitHeimrna and 60 other Songs. 

42 DaNnotna IN THE BARN and 63 other Songs. 

43H. M. 8, Prinarore, compiere, and 17 other 
Songs. . 

Sold everywhere by Newsdealers, at five cents 
per copy, or sent post-paid, to any address, on ré- 
ceipt of Six cents per number, 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Puniisuers, 
98 Wim Streer, New York. 


